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ARTICLE  I. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM. 

BT  REV.  FREDERIC  GARDINER,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  THE  BERKELEY  DIVINITY 
SCHOOL,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

From  the  earliest  times  there  is  found  to  have  been  a 
difference  in  the  reading  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 
Quotations  are  made,  by  different  Fathers  of  the  same  pas¬ 
sage,  slightly  differing  in  language,  and  often  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  forbid  the  explanation  of  loose  citation ;  and, 
as  soon  as  attention  was  directed  to  such  matters,  the  earliest 
critics  frequently  mention  differences  of  reading  in  different 
copies.  The  earliest  versions,  too,  made  as  they  were  with 
scrupulous  fidelity,  show  the  same  sort  of  variation.  The 
most  ancient  manuscripts  now  extant  are  not  perfectly  agreed 
together,  nor  do  any  of  them  exactly  accord  with  manuscripts 
themselves  later,  but  perhaps  copied  from  others  of  a  still 
earlier  date.  Most  of  these  variations,  it  is  true,  are  of  little 
consequence,  often  mere  differences  in  spelling,  or  unim¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  order  of  the  words.  There  are  other 
variations,  however,  of  greater  interest;  and  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  less  important  readings  is  the  best  training 
for  the  determination  of  the  more  important.  It  is,  indeed, 
more  than  probable  that  some  variations  occurred  in  the 
very  first  transcription  of  the  several  books,  or  that,  if  the 
author  himself  prepared  more  than  one  copy,  these  did  not 
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quite  verbally  agree.  In  such  cases  it  is,  of  course,  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine  the  true  text ;  for  both  texts  are  equally 
true.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that,  as  time  rolled  on,  and  copies 
were  copied  and  re-copied  again,  the  tendency,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  utmost  care,  was  to  multiply  errors,  until,' when 
the  invention  of  printing  came,  the  variations  were  many 
and  sometimes  considerable,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty  to  decide  among  them. 

The  earliest  printed  edition  of  the  wdiole  Greek  New  Tes¬ 
tament  was  in  1514,  in  the  magnificent  work  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  known  as  the  “  Complutensian  Polyglot.”  It  was 
prejiared  from  inferior  mss.,  and  as  it  was  not  published  until 
eight  years  later,  when  the  ground  was  already  occupied  by 
the  editions  of  Erasmus,  it  has  never  been  of  much  importance, 
except  in  the  book  of  the  Apocalypse.  Meantime  the  German 
publisher,  Froben,  anxious  to  anticipate  its  publication,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  Erasmus  to  undertake  the  editing  of  a  New 
Testament  in  Greek.  Erasmus  was  at  the  time  fully  occupied 
upon  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Jerome  and  other  literary 
labors,  but  succeeded  in  bringing  out  his  first  hasty  edition 
in  1516,  and  his  second,  with  more  leisure  and  care,  three 
years  later.  It  was  the  work  of  a  scholar  of  great  learning  and 
ability,  but  bore  evident  marks  of  a  first  essay  upon  untrodden 
ground.  Four  manuscripts  were  used  in  its  preparation; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  only  one  of  great  value  (the  cursive 
MS.  1)  differed  so  much  from  the  others  that  Erasmus  became 
suspicious  of  it,  and  made  comparatively  little  use  of  its 
readings.  He  was  much  influenced,  too,  by  the  estimation 
in  which  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  then  held,  and  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  translate  from  it  into  Greek,  passages  which  he  found 
wanting  in  all  his  mss.  This  was  very  freely  done  in  the 
Apocalypse,  of  which  he  had  but  one  defective  and  inferior 
MS. ;  but  there  are  various  instances,  also,  in  the  other  books, 
as,  for  example,  in  Acts  viii.  37  and  ix.  5,  6.  Thus  many 
clauses  which  Erasmus  says  he  translated  from  the  Latin 
because  they  were  not  in  the  Greek  have  passed  into  our 
common  Greek  Testaments,  and  through  them  into  the 
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English  and  other  modern  versions.  The  first  edition  of 
Erasmus  was  soon  reprinted  at  Venice,  in  connection  with 
the  Aldine  Septuagint,  and  corrected  many  errors  of  Froben’s 
press.  Erasmus,  unconscious  of  its  origin,  used  it  in  the 
correction  of  his  third  edition,  which  differed  in  more  than 
five  hundred  places  from  his  first.  In  his  fourth  edition  the 
Apocalypse  was  largely,  but  not  completely,  corrected  from 
the  Complutcnsian,  which  had  now  at  last  appeared ;  but 
in  other  respects  this  edition  and  the  fifth,  in  1535,  differ 
but  little  from  the  third.  These  last  editions  became  the 
basis  of  the  Greek  text  now  commonly  received.  As  yet  it 
rested  on  a  narrow  basis  of  manuscript  authority,  and  tliere 
was  little  opportunity  for  a  critical  determination  of  the  true 
reading.  Still,  a  noble  work  had  been  accomplished,  and  it 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  for  good. 

Some  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Erasmus,  Robert  Stephens 
began  a  series  of  editions.  In  the  first  two  of  these  he 
undertook  to  combine  the  texts  of  tlie  Complutensian  edition 
and  of  Erasmus.  Later,  in  1550,  he  published  his  great 
edition  in  folio,  in  which  he  abandoned  this  plan,  and  returned 
very  nearly  to  the  text  of  Erasmus.  He  gave,  however,  in 
the  margin  nearly  half  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Com¬ 
plutensian,  and  also  a  selection  from  the  readings  of  fifteen 
additional  mss.  The  collation  was  executed  by  his  son,  then 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  is  neither  complete  nor  accurate ; 
nevertheless,  the  advantage  gained  was  great.  His  fourth 
edition  has  the  same  text,  but  is  divided  into  verses,  in  which 
it  has  been  most  unfortunately  copied  by  our  English  and 
many  other  versions.  It  is  still  referred  to  by  some  writers 
as  the  Textus  Receptus. 

Between  1565  and  the  close  of  the  century  Theodore  Beza 
published  five  editions.  Generally  following  the  text  of 
Stephens,  he  yet  often  mentions  various  readings  in  his 
annotations,  and  sometimes  introduces  changes  in  the  text 
on  manuscript  authority.  He  had  in  his  possession  two  valu¬ 
able  MSS.,  both  marked  D,  one  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  the 
other  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  also  the  Stephens’  collation. 
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He  appears,  also,  to  have  afterward  made  further  examination 
of  the  MSS.  for  himself.  His  first  edition  of  1565  is  likewise 
sometimes  intended  by  the  expression  Textus  Receptus. 

After  another  quarter  of  a  century  the  Elzevirs,  famous 
printers  of  Leyden,  published  several  convenient  and  beau¬ 
tifully-executed  editions,  which  came  rapidly  into  use.  There 
was  no  known  editor.  It  is  supposed  that  the  printers  took 
the  folio  edition  of  Stephens,  and  corrected  it  partially  by  that 
of  Beza ;  sometimes  they  varied  from  both ;  for  what  reason, 
or  wliether  only  accidentally,  is  not  known.  The  preface  of 
the  Elzevir  edition  of  1624  declares  that  its  text  was  then 
ah  omnibus  receptus.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  name  “  Textus 
Receptus,”  which  has  come  to  be  generally  applied  to  this 
edition.  Our  own  authorized  version  follows  sometimes  this 
and  sometimes  the  edition  of  Beza  ;  but  it  does  not  hesitate  to 
deviate  from  both,  as  for  instance,  in  Matt.  ii.  2,  where  it  had 
better  manuscript  authority ;  thus  showing  conclusively  that 
this  text  was  not  then  considered  as  a  final  standard.  Trans¬ 
lation,  however,  rather  than  criticism,  was  the  business  of 
the  translators,  and  they  generally  follow  with  fidelity  one 
or  other  of  the  forms  of  the  Textus  Receptus  mentioned 
above. 

The  Textus  Receptus  thus  represents  a  stage  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  effort  to  reproduce  an  accurate  copy  of  the  Greek 
l^^ew  Testament.  It  was  a  great  advance  on  the  first  crude 
text  of  Erasmus,  but  still  it  marks  only  an  early  stage  when 
comparatively  few  mss.  were  known,  and  the  art  of  collating 
even  these  was  imperfectly  understood  ;  when  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate  was  corrupt,  and  but  little  examination  had  been 
made  of  its  earlier  mss.  ;  when  the  value  of  the  Oriental 
versions  was  unknown;  and  when  the  multitudinous  quota¬ 
tions  and  discussions  of  the  text  in  the  Fathers  had  been 
scarcely  at  all  considered.  It  is  plain  that  a  text  so  formed 
can  have  no  critical  value  in  our  day.  There  are,  indeed, 
scholars  who  still  cling  to  it ;  and  undoubtedly  its  readings  are 
entitled  to  hold  their  place  until  other  readings  can  be  shown 
to  be  better  supported.  But  this  is  simply  as  a  matter  of 
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convenience ;  the  text  itself  can  have  no  higher  authority  than 
the  MSS.  from  which  it  is  known  to  have  been  formed,  and 
with  which  it  was  collated.  To  these  the  labors  of  critics 
have  now  added  more  than  fifty  times  as  many  mss.,  and 
among  them  several  far  more  ancient,  and  bearing  evidence 
of  more  careful  preparation,  than  any  known  to  Erasmus  or 
Stephens  or  Beza ;  they  have  examined  carefully  the  early 
MSS.  of  the  Latin  version ;  and  have  investigated  the  readings 
which  must  have  been  received  by  the  translators  of  the 
Oriental  versions  of  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  and  they 
have  studied  the  early  Lectionaries  of  the  church,  and  the 
writings  of  her  scholars  in  days  before  the  Papacy  arose. 
Withal,  a  system  of  criticism,  carefully  elaborated  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  thought,  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  immense 
mass  of  material  with  such  effect  that,  while  some  points 
remain  still  undetermined,  there  is  now  an  agreement  among 
the  critics  of  different  lands  and  different  schools  of  thought, 
which,  if  still  somewhat  less  close,  may  very  well  be  compared 
with  the  agreement  between  the  different  forms  of  the  so-called 
Textus  Receptus  itself. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  Elzevirs  their  text  continued  to 
be  reprinted  without  change,  but  materials  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  were  constantly  and  laboriously  accumulated.  Walton’s 
Polyglot,  in  1657,  still  retained  the  same  text,  but  added  a 
valuable  Apparatus  Criticus.  Sixteen  fresh  mss.  were  collated 
for  it  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Usher,  and  a  few 
more  by  other  persons.  Several  important  versions  were 
printed  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Greek  text,  and  the  pro¬ 
legomena  were  a  valuable  aid  in  critical  study.  Bishop  Fell, 
of  Oxford,  in  an  edition  twenty  years  later,  continued  the 
work  of  collating  mss.  ;  and  Mill,  in  1707,  completed  his  work 
of  thirty  years,  reproducing,  indeed,  the  text  of  Stephens,  but 
accompanied  with  thirty  thousand  various  readings,  compiled 
from  a  still  more  extensive  examination  of  mss.,  large  citations 
from  the  Fathers,  and  a  comparison  of  the  principal  Oriental 
versions.  Subsequently,  Bentley  made  large  preparations  for 
a  critical  edition,  which  was  never  published ;  but  his  collection 
of  materials  was  of  use  to  those  who  were  to  follow  him. 
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Thus  far  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  text  had  been  chiefly 
carried  on  by  English  scholars ;  the  work  now  passed  over  to 
the  continent,  and  it  was  almost  a  century  before  it  was  again 
resumed  in  the  mother  country.  On  the  continent,  Bengel 
in  1725  and  Wetstein  in  1751,  issued  editions  which  greatly 
advanced  the  work  of  criticism.  By  this  time  a  distinction 
had  come  to  be  introduced  among  the  readings,  those  approved 
by  the  editor  being  marked  in  the  margin.  A  classification 
of  the  MSS.  was  also  introduced,  and  discussion  began  in  regard 
to  their  comparative  value.  The  notation  of  mss.,  —  the 
uncials  (i.e.  those  written  in  capital  letters)  by  Roman  capi¬ 
tals,  the  cursives  by  Arabic  numerals,  —  which  is  still  in  use, 
was  introduced  by  Wetstein.  Wetstein  also  collected  vast 
stores  of  material ;  but  his  want  of  critical  sagacity  and  his 
devotion  to  erroneous  theories  rather  retarded  than  advanced 
the  work  to  which  his  life  was  devoted. 

With  Griesbach,  in  1774,  texts  which  are  really  critical 
may  be  said  to  begin.  His  editions  extending  to  the  year 
1805,  and  those  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors  are 
too  well  known  to  require  description  in  this  brief  historical 
sketch.  During  the  last  half  century  the  textual  criticism  of 
the  New  Testament  has  been  in  the  hands  of  able  and,  for  the 
most  part,  devout  scholars,  both  on  the  continent  and  in 
England.  The  collection  of  mss.  is  already  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  hoped  for,  and  nearly  all  the  uncials  have  been 
printed  with  great  care.  The  attention  given  to  the  early 
Latin  mss.  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  that  quarter,  and 
something  of  importance  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  critical  editions  of  the  Oriental  versions.  In  this  last 
respect  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  also  in  careful 
editions  of  the  Fathers.  In  the  printed  copies  of  their  works 
the  quotations  of  the  New  Testament  have  too  often  been 
made  to  conform  to  the  received  text  of  the  time,  and  their 
value  in  criticism  is  thereby  greatly  diminished.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  criticism  are  now  pretty  well  established,  so  that  the 
facts  being  given,  the  same  conclusion  would  generally  be 
drawn  from  them  by  any  competent  critic.  The  exceptions 
to  this  will  be  spoken  of  presently. 
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Before  considering  tliese  principles  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  clear  idea  of  the  origin*  of  differences  of  reading.  That 
such  differences  will  always  arise  in  the  copying  of  any  man¬ 
uscript  is  notorious,  and  can  be  abundantly  substantiated  by 
the  testimony  of  any  proof-reader.  The  copy  of  an  already 
vitiated  copy  will  be  still  more  incorrect,  and  so  with  each 
successive  i-ewriting  the  text  will  become  more  and  more 
altered  from  the  original.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  progress  of  deterioration  will  always  be  in  proportion  to 
the  lateness  of  the  date  of  any  given  manuscript ;  for  one  of 
the  twelfth  century,  for  example,  may  have  been  copied 
directly  from  another  of  the  fourth,  while  one  of  the  tenth 
may  only  have  been  copied  from  a  contemporary.  ,  The 
whole  number  of  mss.  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  parts  of  it, 
is  above  fifteen  hundred,  and  of  these  no  two  precisely  agree. 
Most  of  them  have  been  produced  in  monasteries,  and  in 
earlier  times  by  professional  copyists.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  they  were  ever  multiplied  by  dictation ;  certainly  it 
was  so  seldom  done,  if  at  all,  that  no  errors  peculiar  to  this 
process  need  to  be  considered.  .The  copy  when  made  was 
always  re-compared  with  the  original  and  carefully  revised, 
and  sometimes  was  compared  a  second  time  with  some  other 
standard  copy.  The  corrections  were  usually  made  mechani¬ 
cally,  and  wdth  little  intelligence,  the  spelling  of  the  same 
word  being  corrected  differently  in  different  parts  even  of 
the  Codex  Vaticanus  (B)  ;  but  sometimes  a  ms.  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  learned  person,  who  has  compared  it  with  other 
MSS.  and  noted  the  difference.  ''Thus  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (fit) 
bears  the  marks  of  twelve  different  correctors,  from  the  fourth 
to  the  twelfth  centuries.^  A  single  ms.  with  its  corrections 
thus  sometimes  combines  the  testimony  of  two,  or  of  several, 
each  more  ancient  than  itself.  Often  the  owner  of  a  ms.  has 
inserted  some  explanation  in  the  margin  which  a  subsequent 
copyist,  considering  a  correction,  has  embodied  in  the  text. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  all  sources  of  error.  J 
The  following  convenient  classification  of  these  sources  is 
given  by  writers  on  the  subject.  Errors  of  sight,  of  sound, 
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and  of  memory,  which  are  all  unintentional.  These  include 
the  exchange  of  similar  letters,  and  sometimes  of  words ;  the 
wrong  division  and  connection  of  words  which  is  very  common 
in  cursives  copied  from  uncials  which  were  written  contin¬ 
uously  without  any  marks  of  division  between  the  words,  and 
can  be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  attempted  to  copy 
the  readings  of  an  uncial ;  the  omission  of  letters  or  words, 
and  their  careless  transposition ;  the  faulty  repetition  of 
letters  or  syllables,  and  sometimes  even  of  words ;  •  and  the 
assimilation  of  the  terminations  of  neighboring  wordal  The 
incorporation  into  the  text  of  marginal  glosses  can  scarcely 
be  called  intentional^  being  duo  to  the  ignorance  of  the  trans¬ 
criber.  4  Among  intentional  errors  are  the  following :  the 
change  of  harsh  or  unusual  forms  of  expression  to  those  more 
familiar  to  the  scribe,  the  alteration  of  the  spelling  being 
especially  common ;  change  in  the  text  to  bring  it  into  sup¬ 
posed  harmony  with  another  passage,  especially  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  parallel  passages  in  the  different  Gospels ;  changes  to 
complete  a  quotation,  or  to  clear  up  a  supposed  difficulty ;  and 
and  finally,  insertions  from  the  familiar  language  of  the  Liturgy. 
To  illustrate  these,  one  or  two  instances  under  each  head  are 
selected  from  Mr.  Hammond’s  recent  convenient  little  manual,^ 
Under  errors  of  sight  belong  omissions  from  what  is  techni¬ 
cally  called  Homoioteleuton.  Thus,  in  Codex  C,  the  words 
toOto  8e  i(TTiv  TO  OeKrjfia  tov  'ire/MylravTo^;  fie  are  omitted  in 
John  vi.  39,  because  the  last  tlirce  words  had  occurred  im¬ 
mediately  before,  and  the  eye  of  the  scribe  passed  on  from 
their  first  to  their  second  occurrence.  This  happens  especially 
when  the  same  words  occur  at  the  end  of  consecutive  lines. 
To  the  same  head  belong  the  many  instances,  more  generally 
in  the  uncial  mss.,  arising  from  the  confusion  of  similar 
letters  such  as  a,  a,  a  ;  or  e,  c,  e.  From  this  arose  the  well- 
known  and  well-disputed  reading  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Similar 
letters  or  syllables  are  sometimes  omitted  and  sometimes 

1  Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  By  C.  E. 
Hammond,  M. A.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1872.  From  this  work  mach 
of  the  present  paper  has  been  abridged. 
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inserted ;  thus  in  Matt.  xxvi.  39  for  JJPOCEAGfiN  Cod.  B 
has  nPOEA&flN,  and  in  Luke  ix.  49  Cod.  H  has  iK^dX- 
XovraTaBaLfMovia  for  eK^dXXovTaBacfiovia.  Letters,  too,  are 
sometimes  transposed,  so  that  in  Acts  xiii.  23  for  CPAIN 
(aoiiripa  'Ir^aovv'),  Codd.  H  and  L  read  CPIAN  (atoTripiav). 
The  number  of  errors  from  this  source  is  very  large,  as  the 
margin  of  any  critical  edition  will  readily  show. 

Under  errors  of  sound  are  to  be  classed,  not  so  much  errors 
arising  from  actual  hearing,  as  from  the  scribe  mentally  re¬ 
peating  the  word  to  himself,  and  writing  it  as  it  would  have 
sounded  had  it  been  pronounced.  Tn  this  way  vowels  and 
diphthongs  are  frequently  interchanged.  One  of  tlie  most 
common  is  that  between  1  and  £1,  as  a-Tpareia  for  (TjpaTid^ 
(Acts  vii.  42),  in  Codd.  A,  B,  and  D  ;  so  also  AI  and  E  are 
confused,  as  xnroTaaaere  for  imojaao-eTai  (Luke  x.  20),  in  B ; 
and  so  of  A  for  E,  I  for  H,  O  for  12  (the  last,  later  and  less 
frequent),  in  many  instances,  in  many  of  the  best  mss.  An 
instance  of  confusion  of  sound,  of  a  little  different  kind,  is 
the  Kaiirep  icriv  of  many  cursives  in  Rev.  xvii.  8,  for  KaX 
irdpearai.  This  has  been  followed  in  the  Textus  Rcceptus. 
When  there  arc  several  words  of  similar  termination,  a  word 
or  two  among  them  of  a  not  very  different  ending  is  some¬ 
times  assimilated ;  as  in  Rev.  i.  1,  Cod.  A  reads  rov  dyyiXov 
avrov  rov  BovXov  avrov  for  rov  dr/yeXov  avTov  tS  BovXro  avrov. 
One  kind  of  error  might  l)e  ranked  either  with  errors  of  sight 
or  of  sound,  and  so  belonging  to  both  has  a  double  chance  of 
repetition  —  the  confusion  between  double  and  single  conso¬ 
nants.  A  good  instance  is  found  in  Codd.  fit  and  B  in  1  Thess. 
ii.  7,  iyevijdrjfjLevv'^'moL  for  eyevrjdrjpbev^Triot. 

Errors  of  memory  are  such  as  might  occur  from  the  scribe 
looking  at  a  whole  line  in  his  exemplar,  and  then  writing  it 
out  in  his  copy  without  substantiating  its  accuracy  word  by 
word.  Thus  the  small  particles  /cal.  Be,  re,  came  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  interchanged,  and  sometimes  omitted  or  inserted. 
So,  too,  synonymous  words  were  often  substituted  for  one 
another,  €<f)7}  for  elirev,  and  either  for  \eyei,  opday  for  6e<upea>, 
and  vice  versa,  etc.  To  this  cause  is  attributed  the  substitu- 
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tion  of  fiifirpal  for  ^rfkcDTal  in  K  and  L  in  1  Pet.  iii.  13.  To 
this  source  also  must  be  attributed  many  of  the  assimilations 
of  the  wording  of  one  Gospel  to  that  of  another  in  parallel 
places,  the  familiar  language  of  the  other  Gospel  having  a 
stronger  hold  on  the  memory  of  the  scribe  than  the  line  he 
was  actually  copying. 

The  incorporation  of  marginal  glosses  into  the  text  is  an 
evidence  rather  of  the  fidelity  than  of  the  carelessness  of  tlie 
scribe,  since  he  undoubtedly  looked  upon  them  as  omissions 
in  his  exemplar  supplied  in  the  margin.  One  of  the  most 
important  and  most  unfortunate  of  these  is  in  John  v.,  where 
the  whole  passage,  tov  vBaro<i  Kivrjcriv.  dy~ 

7eXo9  yap  Kara  Kaipov  Kari^aLvev  iv  ry  Ko\vp,^ydpa^  kcu 
kTupaace  to  vBcop  •  6  ovu  tt/dwto?  ip,^d<i  perd  Tyv  rapa^yp  tov 
vBaTo<f,  vyir]<;  iyivero,  w  Byrrore  Karei'^eio  voaypaTL,  probably 
owes  its  place  in  the  text  to  this  cause.  Acts  xv.  34,  eBo^e 
Be  Tw  eTTipelvaL  ainov,  omitted  in  most  of  the  best  MSS., 
has  probably  crept  into  the  text  in  the  same  way.  There  is 
a  eurious  instance  in  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  at  the  end  of  which  verse 
many  of  the  cursives  add  the  words  (which  have  passed  into 
the  Text.  Rec.)  Bi^aadai  ypd<i ;  to  these  words  there  appears 
to  have  been  added  in  the  margin  the  note  ev  nroWal^i  tcop 
dvTiypd<f>(ov  ovTCdfi  evpyrat,  which  in  one  cursive  is  copied 
bodily  into  the  text  along  with  the  Be^acr0ai  ypd<i.  It  always 
seemed  safer  to  the  scribe  to  insert  than  to  omit,  and  hence 
the  settled  eanon,  other  things  being  equal,  lectio  praeferatur 
brevior. 

There  are  other  classes  of  errors  which  must  be  considered 
intentional  on  the  part  of  the  scribe  ;  yet  not  intentional  in 
the  sense  of  his  meaning  to  alter  the  text,  but  only  of  correct¬ 
ing  what  he  supposed  to  be  obvious  errors.  In  the  best  and 
earliest  mss.  are  many  unclassical  forms  of  words  and  ex¬ 
pressions  which  in  the  later  ones  are  changed  to  conform  to 
the  classical  standard.  Such  are  the  constant  insertion  of 
the  p  in  the  parts  of  Xap^dvo)  and  its  derivatives,  as  Xypylropai^ 
etc. ;  the  non-assimilation  and  retention  of  the  p  in  words 
compounded  with  ip  and  <tvp,  as  avparavpao),  avp^yTea,  ipye- 
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ypa/j.fjiipo<;f  etc. ;  the  almost  constant  retention  of  the  final  9 
of  ovTO)<i,  and  of  v  e^eXKvtniKov  before  consonants  ;  peculiar 
spelling,  as  reaaepdKovTa  for  reaaapdKovra  ;  2d  Aorist  forms 
with  1st  Aorist  terminations,  called  the  Alexandrian  Aorist, 
as  et8a,  ehra,  etc. ;  together  with  many  harsh  gram¬ 

matical  constructions.  It  was  probably  an  effort  to  avoid 
the  last  which  led  to  the  transposition  in  Acts  xiii.  20  of  kcu, 
fierd  ravra,  which  has  occasioned  so  much  difficulty  to  chronol- 
ogists,  and  which  ought  to  come  after,  instead  of  before,  <09 
ereo-i  T€TpaKoa(oi<i  koX  Trevri^KovTa. 

Instances  of  alteration  of  one  Gospel  to  make  it  conform 
to  the  parallel  passage  in  another  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
even  in  the  best  mss.  An  unusually  striking  instance  of  this 
is  found  in  Mark  xiv.,  where  all  reference  to  the  second  crow¬ 
ing  of  the  cock,  in  connection  with  Peter’s  threefold  denial, 
is  omitted  ;  in  vs.  30  BU  is  left  out,  and  in  vs.  68  /cal  aXeKrap 
i^(ovr}ae,  and  in  vs.  72  i/c  Betnepov.  More  frequently  w'ords 
are  supplied  from  a  parallel  passage,  as  in  Acts  ix.  5  in  E, 
GKX'qpov  <Toi  irpo^  Kevrpa  XoKTi^eiv,  from  xxvi.  14.  It  is  also 
very  common  to  fill  out  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament. 

As  we  are  now  accustomed  in  citing  a  passage  to  put  with 
it  the  nominative  supplied  by  the  context,  or  some  clause 
necessary  to  the  completeness  of  our  quotation,  so  in  the 
Lectionaries  of  the  early  church  —  the  passages  selected  for 
public  reading  as  Lessons,  or  Epistles,  or  Gospels,  —  it  was 
customary,  whenever  necessary,  to  prefix  the  words  6 
eiTre  Be  6  KvpLo<i  (Luke  vii.  31),  etc. ;  and  these,  becoming 
familiar  to  the  scribe,  he  very  naturally  inserted  them  in 
copying  the  passage,  although  they  vrere  minecessary  when 
the  context  was  there. 

The  same  familiarity  with  ecclesiastical  forms  must  be 
held  to  account  for  the  insertion  of  the  doxology  at  the  close 
of  the  Lord’s  prayer  (Matt.  vi.  13)  ;  and  this  has  also  been 
supposed  to  explain  the  insertion  of  Acts  viii.  37,  which  must, 
without  doubt,  be  considered  as  not  a  part  of  the  original 
text. 

Of  errors  purposely  introduced  by  the  scribes  with  a  doo- 
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trinal  motive,  there  is  really  no  instance  in  reliable  mss. 
Seveml  such  have  from  time  to  time  been  alleged  (as  0e6<i 
for  i;to9,  John  i.  18)  ;  but  they  all  admit  of  explanation  under 
some  of  the  sources  of  error  mentioned  above. 

There  is,  however,  one  farther  remark  of  importance  to  be 
made  in  regard  to  the  character  of  these  errors :  that  while 
in  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  process  of  copying  errors 
will  be  multiplied,  yet  those  errors  will  have  a  certain  family 
likeness,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  arisen  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  same  causes  under  similar  circumstances.  Hence 
we  are  to  look  rather  to  the  earliest  mss.  for  strong  individual 
characteristics ;  while  the  later,  though  differing  much  in 
detail,  will  have,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  mss.,  a  decided 
family  likeness  among  themselves. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  are  classified  as 
uncials  or  cursives,  written  respectively  in  capital  or  in 
ordinary  letters.  The  distinction  is  one  of  importance  as 
broadly  indicating  their  date.  Uncial  was  the  common  form 
of  writing  until  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  this 
style  was  retained  for  service-books  about  a  century  later. 
The  earliest  dated  New  Testament  ms.  is  an  uncial  of  the 
Gospels,  S,  with  the  date  949.  Cursive  writing  came  into 
use  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  and  from  the 
eleventh  onwards  was  the  common  style.  The  earliest  New 
Testament  cursive  (Gospels,  14)  is  dated  964.  As  a  class, 
therefore,  the  uncials  are  older  than  the  cursives,  and  the 
change  from  the  one  to  the  other  form  became  general  in  the 
course  of  the  tenth  century.  A  few  of  the  cursives  have  been 
copied  from  very  ancient  exemplars  and  are  therefore  of 
much  value  in  determining  the  text ;  but  this  applies  to  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  enormous  mass  of  them.  Almost 
always  the  authority  of  two  or  three  mss.  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  will  be  found  of  more  value  than  that  of  as 
many  hundreds  written  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  centuries 
later.  The  first  great  step  in  the  criticism  of  the  text  was 
made  when  mss.  came  to  be  classified,  and  weight  of  authority 
conceded  to  them  in  proportion  to  their  value  rather  than  to 
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their  number.  It  is  obvious  that  a  gloss  in  the  margin  of  a 
MS.  of  the  sixth  century  might  easily  appear  in  the  text  of  a 
thousand  cursives ;  but  if  not  found  in  any  authority  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  centuries  it  would  be  unhesitatingly  condemned 
as  spurious. 

The  uncials  are  designated  by  capital  letters,  first  of  the 
Roman  alphabet,  then  by  the  unlike  letters  of  the  Greek,  and 
finally  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  by  the  Hebrew  n.  Cursives  are 
designated  by  Arabic  numerals.  There  are  also  between 
two  and  three  hundred  “  Lectionaries,”  or  copies  of  selected 
passages  prepared  for  public  reading  in  the  churches.  There 
are  both  uncial  and  cursive  mss.  of  these.  When  the  selec¬ 
tions  are  from  the  Gospels  they  are  called  Evangelistaria 
(uncial  fifty-eight,  cursive  about  one  hundred  and  eighty) ; 
when  from  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  Praxapostoli  Qn-pa^airoaTo- 
\oL ;  uncials  seven,  cursives  sixty-five)  ;  and  there  are  also  a 
few  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  called  airoaTokoevaYteXia. 
When  these  are  cited,  it  is  as  Lectionaries,  and  they  are  not 
included  in  the  system  of  designation  of  the  mss.  proper. 

With  the  single  exception  of  k,  none  of  the  uncials,  and 
comparatively  few  of  the  cursives  (“  twenty-seven  in  all  out 
of  the  vast  mass  of  extant  documents,”  says  Scrivener) 
contain  the  whole  New  Testament  complete.  Several  others, 
as  A,  B,  0,  etc.,  originally  contained  the  whole,  but  have 
suffered  more  or  less  mutilation.  Some  are  mere  fragments 
of  scattered  verses,  as  P‘,  composed  of  strips  recovered  from 
the  back  of  the  binding  of  a  later  book.  A  number,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  C,  R,  Z,  E,  are  palimpsests.  In  these 
the  original  writing  was  removed  that  the  parchment  might 
be  used  for  the  transcription  of  other  works  —  a  practice 
dating  from  a  very  early  period.  In  the  lapse  of  time  the 
original  writing  has  reappeared  in  faint  lines  below  the  later 
text,  and  has  been  read,  either  just  as  it  is,  or  by  removing 
the  later  writing  with  chemical  appliances.  Tliere  still 
remain  a  few  passages  in  some  of  the  palimpsests  partially 
or  wholly  illegible.  Other  uncials  originally  contained  only 
certain  books  of  the  New  Testament,  most  frequently  the 
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Gospels,  as  K  and  M ;  but  occasionally  the  Catholic  or  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  It  has  happened  that  when  an  uncial  con¬ 
taining  only  a  part  of  the  New  Testament  has  received  a 
certain  designation,  another  and  totally  different  uncial,  as 
supplying  in  whole  or  in  part  the  deficiency  of  the  former, 
has  received  the  same  designation.  Thus  E  in  the  Gospels 
is  a  MS.  of  the  eighth  century ;  in  the  Acts,  it  is  a  different 
MS.  of  the  sixth  century ;  while  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  it  is 
a  mere  transcript  of  P,  of  uncertain  age,  of  no  critical  value, 
and  seldom  cited  at  all.  To  avoid  confusion  it  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  (and  the  plan  will  here  be  followed)  to  mark  the  dif¬ 
ferent  MSS.  bearing  the  same  letter  with  figures  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  the  books  contained  in  them  ;  thus  B  is  the 
famous  Vatican  Codex  of  the  fourth  century,  extending  to 
Heb.  ix.  14 ;  is  the  Vatican  MS.  No.  2066,  of  the  fifth 
century,  containing  the  Apocalypse.  D  of  the  sixth  century 
contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  3  John  ;  Dj  is  a  different  ms., 
belonging  to  the  same  century,  and  containing  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  cursive  mss.,  which 
are  really  continuous  have  been  cited  under  different  numbers 
in  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  them  is  33  in  the  Gospels,  13  in  the  Acts, 
and  17  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  There  are  also  a  very  few  of 
the  uncials  the  designation  of  which  has  been  changed  by  the 
later  critics.  Thus  the  letter  J  is  no  longer  used,  and  the 
several  mss.  once  cited  under  that  designation  have  since,  in 
part,  been  differently  marked ;  in  the  Gospels  the  letter  N 
has  uniformly  replaced  J ;  but  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles  Gg  was  for  a  time  generally,  and  continues  still  to  be 
sometimes  used  ;  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  has  been  generally 
accepted,  and  the  same  designation  has  also  been  used  for 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  while  Gg  is  appropriated  to 
another  small  fragment  of  the  Acts.  There  are  several  other 
variations  between  recent  critical  editors  in  regard  chiefly  to 
the  smaller  fragmentary  mss.  The  notation  is  uniform  in 
regard  to  the  more  complete  and  important  codices,  but  in 
using  critical  editions  of  the  text  it  is  important  to  observe 
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the  notation  adopted  in  regard  to  the  lesser  and  more 
recently  discovered  fragments. 

There  is  still  another  point  to  he  borne  in  mind  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  citation  of  mss.  As  soon  as  a  ms.  was  com¬ 
pleted,  at  least  in  early  times,  it  was  subjected  to  a  careful 
revision.  The  person,  or  persons,  by  whom  this  was  done 
was  called  6  ainil3dX\.(ov  or  6  Ziop6<or^<;.  The  corrections  of 
tliese  contemporary  examiners  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Otlier  corrections  were  made  at  various  ages  by  various  hands, 
so  that  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  as  already  mentioned,  has  been 
corrected  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  The  work  of  the 
various  correctors  is  identified  and  their  age  determined  by 
certain  peculiarities.  For  example  :  in  Codex  B  when  the 
original  Avriting  had  faded  from  age,  it  was  inked  over,  letter 
by  letter,  accents  added,  and  corrections  made  from  a  copy 
in  use  at  the  time.  It  is  plain  that  this  inking,  the  addition 
of  the  accents,  and  the  corrections  were  by  the  same  liand, 
because  the  corrector  often  omits  to  ink  over  letters  or  sylla¬ 
bles  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  omitted,  and  in  such  cases 
the  accents  are  not  inserted.  Generally  w^heii  he  adds  any¬ 
thing,  he  imitates  the  ancient  letters ;  but  sometimes,  when 
pressed  for  room,  he  uses  abbreviations  or  forms  of  letters 
belonging  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  ;  sometimes  an 
abbreviation  of  this  sort  occurs  in  connection  with  the  omis¬ 
sion  to  ink  over  some  letters.  Thus  Matt.  xvi.  19,  the  original 
reading  was  Soya-a  aoi  ra?  fc\€cSa<i :  the  scribe  wished  to  change 
it  to  Kal  Scoa-Q)  aoi  ra?  kXcU  ;  he  accomplished  it  by  prefixing 
Kal  in  the  abbreviated  form  G\,  neglecting  to  ink  over  the 
syllable  -Sa?  and  writing  cr  above  it  in  the  late  cursive  instead 
of  the  uncial  form.  In  the  citation  of  mss.  reference  is  often 
made  to  these  corrections.  The  original  text  is  cited  simply 
by  the  letter  or  by  the  letter  with  an  asterisk  (*),  as  D  or  D*. 
The  several  correctors  in  the  order  of  their  antiquity  are 
marked  by  small  figures  at  the  right  hand  upper  corner  of. 
the  letters,  as  C^,  C‘^,  C^,  etc.  In  the  case  of  fit,  Tischendorf 
has  used  small  letters,  as  fit®,  fit**,  fit®. 

No  MS.  earlier  than  the  tenth  century  bears  a  date,  but 
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there  are  various  indications  by  which  a  practised  eye  is  able 
to  determine  with  certainty,  and  generally  within  the  limits 
of  half  a  century,  the  period  when  they  were  written.  Besides 
the  broad  distinction  between  uncials  and  cursives  already 
mentioned,  much  may  be  determined  from  the  form  of  the 
letters.  In  Egyptian  papyri  and  in  those  found  at  Pompeii, 
which  are  earlier  than  any  of  the  New  Testament  codices,  we 
have  the  primitive  type  of  Greek  writing.  The  text  is  in 
columns,  rudely  divided,  without  punctuation  or  division  of 
words ;  what  afterwards  became  iota  subscript  is  either  ad¬ 
script  or  altogether  omitted ;  and  there  are  no  accents  or 
breathings ;  the  letters  are  upright,  square,  and  simple.  To 
these  characteristics  the  earlier  New  Testament  codices  closely 
conform.  Later,  the  characters  became  more  narrow,  oblong, 
and  leaning,  and  were  marked  by  more  elaborateness  in  style. 
Initial  letters  of  larger  size  were  introduced  ;  and  punctuation 
marks,  at  first  a  simple  dot  to  mark  division  of  sentences 
(which  was  in  common  use  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century)  gradually  became  more  complex.  The  interrogation 
mark  (;)  came  into  use  in  the  ninth  century.  The  contrac¬ 
tions  in  the  older  mss.  are  confined  to  a  few  frequently  recur¬ 
ring  words,  as  0C,  IC,  X£,  kC,  YC,  IIHP,  AAA,  etc.  (^eo?, 
Xpio-To?,  Kvpio<;,  vi6<i,  irarrjpj  AaveiS^  while  later 
these  are  increased  in  number.  Iota  adscript  is  rare  in  the 
earlier,  more  common  in  the  later,  uncials.  Accents  are  not 
found  earlier  than  the  eighth  century.  The  material  on 
which  the  characters  were  written,  as  well  as  the  characters 
themselves,  underwent  a  gradual  change.  The  earliest  codices 
that  have  come  down  to  us  are  on  the  thinnest  and  finest 
vellum  ;  later,  the  parchment  becomes  thick  and  coarse. 

Another  indication  of  age  is  in  the  various  marks  of  division 
of  the  books  found,  or  not  found,  in  the  different  mss.  The 
oldest  extant  system  of  division  is  found  only  in  Codices  B 
and  S,  and  is  a  division  according  to  the  sense,  a  fresh  section 
commencing  whenever  a  new  sul)ject  is  introduced.  These 
paragraphs  are  marked  in  Tregelles’  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles  these  sections  are 
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numbered  continuously  throughout,  as  if  forming  one  book, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  according  to  these  numbers 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  placed  between  the  Epistles  to 
the  Galatians  and  the  Ephesians.  In  codex  B  it  is  actually 
placed  just  after  2  Thessalonians  and  thus  the  mutilation 
which  took  away  the  latter  part  of  Hebrews  removed  also  the 
Pastoral  Epistles ;  but  in  the  numbering,  the  last  section  of 
Galatians  is  58,  the  first  of  Hebrews  59,  the  end  of  Hebrews 
is  lost,  but  the  first  section  of  Ephesians  is  70,  leaving,  no 
doubt,  that  the  numbering  originally  ran  on  continuously 
from  Galatians  through  Hebrews  to  Ephesians.  There  are 
three  systems  of  division  of  especial  value  in  determining  the 
date  of  a  codex :  the  so-called  Ammonian  sections  with  the 
Eusebian  canons ;  the  arlxoi  of  Euthalius ;  and  the  t/tXo*, 
often  improperly  called  K€<f)dkaia. 

1.  The  Ammonian  sections.  Ammonius,  a  scholar  of  Alex¬ 
andria  of  the  third  century,  constructed  a  Harmony  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  on  the  basis  of  Mattliew,  with  which  he  grouped  the  parallel 
passages  of  the  other  Gospels.  We  know  his  system,  how¬ 
ever,  only  as  modified  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  (fourth  century) 
in  connection  with  whose  “  canons  ”  the  Ammonian  sections 
are  recorded.  Eusebius  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  not  so 
much  a  harmony  as  a  system  of  passages  in  the  Gospels 
illustrative  of  one  another,  —  a  sort  of  combination  of  a  har¬ 
mony  with  a  reference  Bible ;  e.g.  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes  after  the  resurrection  (John.  xxi.  1-6)  is  combined  with 
the  like  miracle  near  the  beginning  of  our  Lord’s  ministry 
(Luke  V.  4-7).  Ammonius  necessarily  interrupted  the  order 
of  the  last  three  Gospels ;  Eusebius  arranged  tables  of  num¬ 
bers  by  which  the  assimilated  passages  of  the  several  Gospels 
were  simply  indicated.  Each  Gospel  is  divided  into  sections, 
numbered  continuously  throughout.  Matthew  has  355  sections  ; 
Mark,  233  (to  xvi.  8 ;  the  last  twelve  verses  not  being  included 
in  the  sections)  ;  Luke,  342 ;  John,  232.  Eusebius  formed 
ten  tables,  called  “  Canons.”  The  first  contains  a  list  of  all 
the  passages  (seventy-one  in  number)  contained  in  all  four  Gos¬ 
pels;  the  sections  of  Matthew  contained  in  the  list  are  set  down 
VoL.  xxxn.  No.  126.  29 
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in  one  column  according  to  the  order  of  their  numbers,  and 
then,  in  separate  columns  —  one  for  each  of  the  other  Gospels 
—  are  set  over  against  these  the  number  of  the  corresponding 
section  in  the  Gospel  to  which  the  column  belongs.  The 
canons  2,  3,  and  4,  contain  lists  of  the  sections  common  to 
three  of  the  Gosp)els ;  No.  2  grouping  the  first  three  Gospels ; 
No.  3,  the  first  two  with  the  fourth ;  and  No.  4,  the  last  three. 
Canons  5-9  contain  lists  of  the  sections  in  which  any  two  of 
the  Gospels  agree ;  while  canon  10  is  a  list  of  sixty-two  passages 
peculiar  to  some  one  of  the  Gospels.  It  was  the  custom  to 
affix  the  numbers  for  the  sections  and  canons  in  their  proper 
place  in  the  margin  of  the  mss.,  the  number  for  the  section 
above,  and  that  for  the  canon  below.  Thus,  in  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  ???  indicates  that  the  passage  to  which  it  is  attached 
is  section  329  in  that  Gospel,  and  by  looking  at  canon  4  will 
be  found  over  against  that  number  the  corresponding  sections 
of  Mark  and  John,  viz.  207  of  the  former  and  187  of  the 
latter.  The  passages  in  this  case  are  Matt,  xxvii.  27-29; 
Mark  xv.  16-19 ;  John  xix.  5.  These  sections  and  canons 
are  given  in  several  of  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament ;  in  Tischendorf  they  are  marked  by  small  Arabic 
numerals,  inserted  in  the  text,  and  in  Tregelles  by  the  old 
Greek  letter  numerals,  placed  in  the  margin.  The  oldest 
codex  in  which  these  are  found  is  «,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  affixed  either  by  the  original  scribe  or  by  a  contemporary 
hand.  In  the  palimpsests  C,  R,  P,  Q,  Z,  the  sections  are 
given,  but  the  canons,  which  were  usually  marked  in  vermilion 
(^Kiwa^apis:'),  if  originally  there,  would  have  been  wholly 
washed  out  in  the  preparation  of  the  parchment  for  a  second 
use,  and  are  no  longer  found.  Both  are  wanting  in  B.  These 
numbers  not  only  show  that  the  codex  containing  themaprima 
manu  cannot  be  older  than  Eusebius,  but  also  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  upon  the  opinion  of  Eusebius  in  regard  to  the 
genuineness  of  some  disputed  passages  of  the  Gospels. 

2.  The  (nixo^^oi  Euthalius  was  a  device  to  assist  in  mak¬ 
ing  proper  pauses  in  the  public  reading  of  the  scriptures,  and 
consists  of  an  arrangement  of  each  sentence,  or  considerable 
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part  of  a  sentence,  in  a  separate  line.  The  idea  was  suggested 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  parallel  clauses  of  the  poetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  LXX.  The  Gospels  were 
probably  divided  in  this  way  before  Euthalius  ;  he  applied  the 
plan  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  458,  and  to  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles  in  490.  As  the  arij(pi  were  of  quite  unequal 
length,  the  arrangement  was  rather  extravagant  of  vellum, 
and  the  fashion  soon  passed  away.  *  The  chief  examples  of  it 
are  D  and  D*  and  H3.  But  the  enumeration  of  the 
was  preserved  in  many  mss.  after  this  form  of  writing  had 
itself  been  abandoned,  and  helps  to  determine  the  date. 

3.  The  third  method  of  division  mentioned  above  was 
into  rlrkoi  or  K€<f>d\cuaj  the  former  term  belonging  more 
strictly  to  the  Gospels,  the  latter  to  the  remaining  books. 
The  TtVXo?  is  a  short  descriptive  heading  of  the  first  or  prin¬ 
cipal  subject  contained  in  the  section.  It  is  sometimes  placed 
in  the  margin,  sometimes  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  page, 
and  a  list  of  these  TtVXot,  or  headings,  is  usually  prefixed  to 
each  book.  They  appear  to  have  come  into  general  use  just 
before  the  fifth  century.  No  trace  of  them  is  found  in  m  or 
B,  but  they  appear  in  A,  C,  R,  and  Z.  The  average  lengUi 
of  the  rirXoi  is  a  little  more  than  double  that  of  the  sections 
in  B.  They  are  given  in  full  from  the  principal  imcials  con¬ 
taining  them  in  Tregelles’  Greek  New  Testament,  and  for 
each  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  volume  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  that  part.  The  Apocalypse  was  divided  into  sections 
by  Andreas  of  Caesarea  about  a.d.  500.  The  whole  book 
was  arranged  in  twenty-four  \6yot,  each  consisting  of  three 
K€<f)d\aia. 

There  are  many  other  indications  of  the  antiquity  of  mss. 
quite  independent  of  the  character  of  their  readings.  In  the 
cursives,  the  material,  the  character  of  the  letters,  and  the 
abbreviations  are  especially  valuable  indications.  Many  of 
these  are  distinctly  dated.  In  the  later  mss.  the  corrections, 
as  in  67  (Epp.),  are  often  of  more  value  than  the  original 
text.  One  interesting  fact  must  not  be  passed  over.  In 
AJ>.  381,  Eusebius  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  Constantine 
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to  have  fifty  handsome  and  well-written  copies  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  churches  in  his  new  capital, 
Constantinople.  Eusebius  (Vit.  Const,  iv.  36,  37)  records 
that  this  was  done,  and  that  the  sheets  were  arranged  in 
sets  of  three  or  four:  “cum  nos  in  voluminibus  magnifice 
exornatis  temiones  et  quaterniones  ad  eum  misissemus.” 
There  are  but  two  extant  codices,  m  and  B,  of  sufficient 
antiquity  to  have  been  pobsibly  among  this  number ;  but  of 
these  B  is  excluded,  from  the  fact  that  its  slieets  are  arranged 
in  sets  of  five  (quiniones),  and  it  remains  probable  that  fit, 
corresponding  in  every  respect  to  the  description,  and  written 
on  the  finest  vellum,  was  one  of  these  very  copies. 

While  all  the  uncials  have  been  collated,  and  nearly  all 
published,  with  the  utmost  care,  comparatively  few  of  the 
cursives  have  been  thoroughly  examined  by  competent 
scholars,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  mass  of  them  ever  will  be, 
since  after  selecting  much  less  than  one  hundred  of  them, 
the  rest  are  of  exceedingly  little  critical  value  in  comparison 
with  the  others.  Still  there  remains  a  considerable  number 
never  yet  carefully  collated  throughout,  which  might  repay 
the  labor.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  tolerably  accurate 
estimate  of  the  whole  number  of  various  readings  which  have 
already  been  collected.  Westcott  (Smith’s  Diet.,  Art.  New 
Testament,  §  30)  says,  “  they  eannot  be  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  in  all,  though  of  these  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  consist  of  differences  of  spelling  and  isolated  aberra¬ 
tions  of  scribes,  and  of  the  remainder  comparatively  few 
alterations  are  sufficiently  well  supported  to  create  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  final  judgment.  Probably  there  are  not  more 
than  from  sixteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  places  in  which 
the  true  reading  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  even  if  we  include 
in  this,  questions  of  order,  inflection,  and  orthography.  The 
doubtful  readings  by  which  the  sense  is  in  any  way  affected 
are  very  much  fewer,  and  those  of  dogmatic  importance  can 
he  easily  numbered.” 

Besides  manuscripts,  there  are  two  other  chief  sources  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  true  reading  of  the  original  text : 
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Versions  and  Patristic  quotations.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
say  something  of  each  of  them.  The  wide  spread  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  obviated  for  a  little  time  in 
most  countries  the  necessity  of  translations  of  the  New 
Testament ;  but  as  soon  as  Christians  not  familiar  with  Greek 
began  to  multiply  in  any  country,  the  sacred  books,  both  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  were  at  once  translated  into 
the  vernacular.  These  translations  were  of  necessity  preserved 
in  manuscripts  in  the  same  way  as  the  original,  and  with 
quite  as  much  liability  to  error  in  the  process  of  repeated 
transcription,  in  addition  to  any  errors  of  translation.  Of  some 
of  the  ancient  versions,  many  and  ancient  mss.  have  been 
preserved,  and  have  been  carefully  collated ;  of  others  there 
are  but  few  remains,  and  those  still  but  imperfectly  investi¬ 
gated.  While,  therefore,  something  of  critical  value  still 
remains  to  reward  the  labors  of  the  student,  very  much  of 
the  highest  importance  has  already  been  made  accessible. 
Notwithstanding  the  common  liability  of  the  Greek  mss.,  and 
of  those  of  all  versions,  to  error,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
unlikely  that  they  would  all  vary  in  the  same  way  in  the  same 
passages.  Hence,  when  a  reading  is  found  in  a  few  of  the 
earliest  Greek  mss.,  and  is  confirmed  by  an  ancient  version, 
there  is  strong  evidence  of  the  early  prevalence  of  the  read¬ 
ing  ;  if  a  second  and  a  third  of  the  other  ancient  versions  also 
concur,  the  evidence  in  its  favor  is  exceedingly  strong. 

The  evidence  of  the  versions,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is 
of  very  different  weight  in  regard  to  different  classes  of 
readings,  and,  in  some  points,  in  regard  to  the  language  of 
the  version.  Some  languages  are  evidently  capable  of  more 
fully  representing  the  exact  Greek  forms  than  others  —  the 
Semitic  tongues,  e.g.  being  able  to  give  but  slight  evidence  of 
the  tenses  of  the  Greek  verb  or  of  the  cases  of  the  noun.  In 
regard  to  the  omission  or  insertion  of  words  and  clauses, 
versions  may  give  as  clear  evidence  as  the  Greek  mss.  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  even  in  case  of  inaccuracy  in  the  translation,  the 
very  mistake  often  indicates  the  reading  from  which  it  must 
have  been  derived.  In  general  the  very  early  versions  slav- 
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ishly  followed  their  Greek  text,  to  the  neglect  not  only  of  the 
vernacular  idiom,  but  even  of  grammatical  construction,  the 
Genitive  absolute,  e.g.  often  appearing  in  the  Latin  instead 
of  the  Ablative.  The  earliest  Latin  versions,  indeed,  were  so 
absolutely  servile  as  often  to  show  the  order  of  the  Greek 
words  in  opposition  to  the  requirements  of  their  own  tongue. 
The  amount  of  assistance  to  be  obtained  from  the  versions  in 
the  criticism  of  the  text  is  far  greater  than  was  imagined 
before  their  careful  study  was  entered  upon,  and  greater  than 
could  now  be  supposed  possible  by  one  who  has  not  carefully 
examined  the  evidence. 

Of  all  the  versions,  at  once  the  most  important  and  the 
most  carefully  examined  is  the  Latin.  This  was  not  made 
in  Italy.  The  church  of  Rome  during  the  first  two  centuries 
“  was  essentially  Greek.  The  Roman  bishops  bear  Greek 
names ;  the  earliest  Roman  liturgy  was  Greek ;  the  few  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Christian  literature  of  Rome  are  Greek.  The 
same  remark  holds  true  of  Gaul.’*  Fortunately,  the  need  of 
a  Latin  version  was  first  felt  where  the  uncouth  Latinity  of 
an  exceedingly  literal  version  would  not  be  offensive, — in 
Northern  Africa.  Of  its  origin  no  distinct  knowledge  has 
been  preserved ;  but  in  the  time  of  Tertullian,  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  it  was  old  enough  and  in  sufficiently  ex¬ 
tensive  use  to  exert  a  moulding  influence  upon  the  current 
language  of  Christians  (adv.  Prax.  6).  The  Latin  translator 
of  Irenaeus,  probably  a  contemporary  of  Tertullian,  was 
familiar  with  it,  and  it  is  old  enough  not  to  have  included 
originally  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  James,  and 
2  Peter.  It  is  considered  settled  that  it  had  already  received 
a  definite  shape  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
The  Gospels  are  placed  in  it  in  the  following  order :  Matthew, 
John,  Luke,  Mark.  Tlie  codices  of  this  version  are  cited  by 
small  Roman  letters ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  more  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  these  letters  than  in  the  case  of  the  Greek. 
The  letters  given  below  are  those  used  by  Tregelles  and  Tisch- 
endorf ;  except  for  the  first  three,  a  different  designation  is 
given  by  Westcott  (Art.. Vulgate,  in  Smith’s  Diet.).  The 
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following  are  tiie  most  important,  but  of  them  the  first  three 
are  of  far  more  weight  than  the  others. 

a  Codex  Vercellensis.  Cent.  IV. 

b  Codex  Vcronensis.  Cent.  IV.  orV. 

c  Codex  Colbertinus.  Cent.  IX. 

h  Codex  Claromontanus.  Cent.  IV.  or  V. 

i  Codex  Vindobonensis.  Cent.  V.  or  VL 
k  Codex  Bobbiensis.  Cent.  IV.  or  V. 
m  Codex  Mai’s  Speculum.  Cent.  VL 

This  version  passed  over  from  Africa  to  North  Italy,  where 
the  roughness  of  its  language  led  in  the  fourth  century  to  a 
revision.  This  new  version  is  known  as  the  Itala^  and  is  in 
better  Latin,  and  is  commended  by  Augustine  for  its  accuracy 
and  clearness.  The  best  codex  is  f  =  Codex  Briscianus,  but 
ffi  and  ff2  =  Codices  Corbeienses,  and  g^,  g2=  Codices  San- 
germanenses,  are  also  much  cited.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  MSS.  of  a  recension  of  the  Latin,  independent  of,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  partly  prior  to,  the  revision  by  Jerome.  Westcott  has 
proposed  to  designate  these  by  the  small  Greek  letters  (or-ze) 
and  has  enumerated  them  in  the  article  referred  to  above ; 
but  as  yet  not  much  critical  use  has  been  made  of  them. 
Besides  the  versions  enumerated,  there  were  a  multitude  of 
private  translations  into  Latin  (August.  De  doctr.  Christ,  ii. 
16  (11)),  and  by  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  there  was  so 
much  confusion  that  Jerome  was  requested  by  Pope  Damasus 
to  undertake  a  new  revision.  He  at  once  set  about  the  task — 
not  of  making  a  new  translcUion  of  the  New  Testament  (as 
he  did  of  the  Old),  but  of  revising  the  existing  translation 
by  comparison  with  the  best  Greek  mss.  to  which  he  had 
access.  His  labor  was  chiefly  spent  upon  the  Gospels,  where 
the  existing  texts  were  most  variant  and  corrupt.  It  has 
even  been  questioned  whether  he  revised  the  other  books  at 
all ;  it  seems  certain,  however,  that  he  did  so,  but  hastily 
and  imperfectly.  The  chief  mss.  of  this  version,  with  their 
designations,  are :  am.  =  cod.  Amiatinus.  Cent.  vi.  This  is 
written  with  such  accuracy,  that  in  value  as  well  as  age  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  authorities  —  contains  the  whole 
Latin  ^ible  except  Baruch  (the  New  Testament  is  printed  in 
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the  margin  of  Tregelles*  Greek  Testament) ;  fuld.  =  cod. 
Fuldensis,  containing  the  whole  New  Testament,  but  the 
Gospels  in  harmony  —  its  text  is  of  nearly  equal  value  with 
the  preceding  (it  is  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  page  in  Lach- 
mann's  Greek  Testament)  ;  harl.  =  cod.  Harleianus ;  for.  =s 
cod.  Forojuliensis  ;  and  tol.  =  cod.  Toletanus.  The  first  two 
of  these  are  much  more  important  than  the  others;  there 
are  also  several  others,  occasionally  cited  under  simple  ab¬ 
breviations.  Two  centuries  elapsed  before  Jerome’s  version 
came  into  general  use,  and  by  the  end  of  two  more  there  was 
need  of  a  fresh  revision.  This  was  accomplished  by  Alcuin, 
at  the  request  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  simply  a  revision  by 
a  comparison  of  the  best  Latin  lexts  without  reference  to  the 
Greek.  It  is  occasionally  referred  to  as  Vulg.  Ale.  In  the 
following  centuries  various  revisions  were  attempted.  In 
1590  an  authoritative  revision  was  put  forth  by  Sixtus  V., 
but  containing  so  many  arbitrary  corrections  that  two  years 
later  it  was  superseded  by  the  modern  authorized  Vulgate, 
put  forth  by  Clement  VIII.,  and  hence  often  called  the  Clem¬ 
entine  Vulgate,  and  sometimes  quoted  as  Vulg.  Cl.  It  is 
substantially  Jerome’s  revision,  but  with  readings  gathered 
from  various  quarters. 

The  version  next  in  importance  to  the  Latin  is  the  Syriac. 
There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Syriac  translation  of 
the  Gospels  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  (Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  iv.  22).  The  earliest  Syriac 
versions  we  now  have,  the  Curetonian  and  the  Peshito,  are 
supposed  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
Vetus  Latina  and  the  Vulgate.  The  former  exists  only  in  a 
single  MS.  of  the  fifth  century,  brought  by  Dr.  Cureton  in  1842 
from  the  Nitrian  monasteries.  It  contains  only  fragments 
of  the  Gospels  (Matt,  i.-viii.  22 ;  x.  31 — xxiii.  25 ;  Mark  xvi. 
17-20 ;  John  i.  1-42 ;  iii.  6 — vii.  37  ;  xiv.  11-29 ;  Luke  ii. 
48 — iii.  16 ;  vii.  33 — xv.  21 ;  xvii.  24 — xxiv.41.)  This  codex 
has  many  interpolations,  sometimes  in  common  with  D, 
sometimes  unsupported  by  any  Greek  ms.  ;  but  it  also  pre¬ 
serves  many  characteristic  readings  of  the  most  ancient  type. 
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The  First  Gospel  is  thought  by  Dr.  Cureton  and  others  to 
have  been  translated,  not  from  the  Greek  but,  from  \heHebrew 
original  of  Matthew.  The  Peshito,  belonging  originally  to  a 
very  early  period,  when  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
was  not  fully  settled,  does  not  contain  the  four  Catholic 
Epistles,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  Jude,  nor  the  Apocalypse ; 
it  also  wants  John  vii.  53 — viii.  11.  It  is  shown  to  be  earlier 
tliaii  the  fourth  century  by  the  fact  of  its  use  by  all  the  sects 
into  which  the  Syrian  church  was  then  divided.  In  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  transmission  from  age  to  age,  like  the  Greek  mss. 
themselves,  it  has  suffered  not  merely  from  the  errors  of  the 
scribes,  but  also  from  the  effort  to  correct  it  by  a  Greek  text 
as  late  as  the  fourth  century.  The  present  Peshito  is  there¬ 
fore  looked  upon  as  a  recension  of  an  older  text,  combining 
in  itself  (like  the  Latin  Cod.  Brixianus)  readings  of  the 
highest  antiquity  with  others  which  had  begun  to  be  current 
at  the  date  of  our  oldest  Greek  mss. 

In  A.D.  508  a  new  version  from  the  Greek  into  the  Syriac 
was  undertaken  by  Polycarp  at  the  instance  of  Philoxenus, 
Monophysite  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  from  whom  it  is  commonly 
called  the  Philoxenian  version.  Of  this  version,  in  its  original 
state,  all  that  now  remains  are  some  quotations  in  Syrian 
writers,  and  perhaps  one  ms.  of  the  Gospels  at  Florence,  and 
one  of  the  Acts  and  seven  Catholic  Epistles  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  The  Catholic  Epistles,  wanting  in  the  Peshito,  were 
also  published  by  Pococke  in  1630,  from  a  ms.  in  the  Bodleian, 
which  it  is  thought  may  have  been  a  part  of  the  original 
Philoxenian.  These  are  now  commonly  printed  with  the 
Peshito,  to  which,  however,  they  do  not  belong. 

A  century  later  (a.d.  616)  a  revision  of  the  Philoxenian 
was  made  at  Alexandria  by  Thomas  of  Harkel,  also  bishop  of 
Hierapolis.  This  also  is  sometimes  cited  as  the  Philoxenian, 
but  is  more  accurately  called  the  Harclean.  Of  this  version 
there  are  known  several  mss.  of  the  Gospels,  but  only  one 
(in  New  College  Library,  Oidord)  of  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament.  •  As  it  is  mutilated  at  the  end,  it  is  not  known 
whether  it  originally  contained  the  Apocalypse  or  not.  This 
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version  is  of  especial  value  because  of  its  slavish  adherence  to 
the  Greek,  word  for  word  and  particle  for  particle,  in  entire 
disregard  of  the  Syriac  idiom.  It  is  therefore  an  important 
witness  to  the  current  Greek  text  of  the  seventh  century.  It 
also  contains  in  the  margin  various  readings  from  one  or  two, 
sometimes  from  three,  Greek  mss.  of  a  much  earlier  date. 
In  critical  editions  the  Harclean  text  and  margin  are  there¬ 
fore  cited  separately. 

The  so-called  Jerusatem-Syriax  is  also  cited  in  critical 
editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  It  is  a  lectionary  of 
uncertain  age,  and  is  supposed  by  Tregelles  to  be  only  a 
translation  of  a  Greek  Evangelistarium.  Until  recently  it 
was  known  only  in  a  single  ms.  in  the  Vatican  library,  dated 
Antioch,  a.d.  1031 ;  this  has  never  been  published,  but  its 
readings  have  been  collated.  More  recently  another  ms.  of 
this  lectionary  has  been  published  at  Verona  (1861-64). 
This  lectionary  has  much  more  value  for  critical  than  for 
other  purposes.  Its  dialect  is  not  the  common  Syriac,  its 
grammar  is  peculiar,  and  its  forms  rather  Chaldee  than 
Syriac.  Its  readings,  however,  are  ancient,  and  Tischendorf 
considers  that  its  text  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  best  uncials  than  the  Peshito. 

There  are  three  Egyptian  versions  in  as  many  different 
dialects :  the  Sahidic  (or  Thebaic),  the  Coptic  (or  Memphitic), 
and  the  Basmuric.  Only  the  first  two  are  possessed  of  critical 
value.  From  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  scholars  familiar 
with  the  Egyptian  dialect,  comparatively  little  critical  labor 
has  been  bestowed  upon  these  versions.  There  is  some 
evidence  to  show  that  an  Egyptian  version  was  in  existence 
in  the  second  century,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  Sahidic,  while  the  Coptic  may  constitute  a  later  revision. 
They  are  assigned  by  critics  to  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
and  of  the  third  centuries  respectively.  The  Sahidic  has 
been  at  various  times  published  in  fragments,  in  part  from  a 
MS.  of  the  fifth  century ;  but  a  complete  critical  edition  is  still 
a  desideratum.  The  Coptic  has  been  repeatedly  published, 
and  is  still  read  in  the  churches  of  the  Egyptian  Christians, 
although  their  vernacular  tongue  is  Arabic. 
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The  Gothic  version  was  made  by  Ulphilas,  Arian  bishop  of 
the  Goths,  a.d.  348-388.  It  was,  therefore,  certainly  made 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  was  in  use  among  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Goths.  Its  principal  ms.  is  the  Cod.  ArgenteuSy 
written  in  silver  letters  on  purple  vellum,  and  preserved  in 
the  University  of  Upsal.  It  is  of  the  sixth  century,  but 
unfortunately  in  so  fragmentary  a  condition  as  to  contain  but 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  out  of  its  original  three  hundred 
and  twenty  folios.  There  are,  however,  six  or  seven  other 
codices  known,  containing  parts  of  all  the  New  Testament 
except  the  Acts,  Hebrews,  Catholic  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse. 
When  the  readings  of  this  version  confirm  those  of  the  most 
ancient  authorities  the  united  testimony  is  considered  of 
especial  value. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Ethiopia  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  the  Ethiopic  version  was  probably  made  soon 
after.  The  Ethiopic  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Rome 
1548-49  under  the  editorship  of  three  Abyssinians,  and  this 
text  is  reprinted  in  Walton’s  Polyglot.  In  1826-30  a  new 
edition,  formed  by  a  collation  of  mss.,  was  pruited  by  Mr. 
Platt.  Tliese  two  editions  are  usually  separately  cited. 

The  Armenian  version  was  made  from  Greek  mss.  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
published  in  its  original  language,  with  which  none  of  the 
critical  editors  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  appear  to  have 
been  familiar.  Various  passages  have  been  collated  for  one 
and  another  of  these  critics  by  various  scholars,  until  at  last 
a  full  collation  of  the  text  of  Zohrab  was  made  for  Tregelles 
by  Dr.  Rieu  of  the  British  Museum.  It  seems,  however,  that 
much  critical  labor  is  still  required  upon  the  Armenian  text 
itself  before  it  can  be  appealed  to  as  of  much  weight,  except 
on  certain  definite  points. 

The  third  source  of  evidence  for  the  text  —  Patristic  quota¬ 
tions  —  must  be  confessed  to  be  in  a  far  less  satisfactory 
condition  than  the  other  two.  The  transcribers  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Fathers  have  so  frequently  corrected  their  scriptural 
quotations,  by  altering  them  to  conform  to  the  text  current 
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in  their  own  day,  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  much  reliance 
upon  simple  citations  until  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  them¬ 
selves  shall  have  been  carefully  and  critically  edited  from  the 
best  accessible  manuscripts.  Often  the  context  itself  shows 
that  a  different  text  was  followed  by  the  Fathers  cited  from 
that  which  now  appears  in  their  printed  works.  Probably  it 
is  from  this  cause  chiefly  that  different  texts  are  now  found 
in  the  same  citations  in  different  parts  of  the  works  of  the 
same  Father.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  such  voluminous 
writers  as  Origen  and  Chrysostom.  There  are,  however, 
two  kinds  of  citation  which  are  free  from  this  uncertainty, 
and  in  which  the  value  of  Patristic  testimony  is  very  great. 
It  often  happens  that  the  Fathers  quote  the  New  Testament 
in  a  loose  way,  not  verbatim^  but  giving  the  sense  in  words 
interwoven  with  words  of  their  own.  This  is  characteristic 
of  nearly  all  quotations  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  of  many 
of  a  later  date.  In  such  cases  the  scribe  has  had  no  chance 
for  his  alterations,  and  if  the  disputed  reading  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  shown  by  a  citation  of  this  kind,  the  authority 
of  such  passages  may  be  appealed  to  with  confidence,  and 
will  sometimes  give  evidence  as  to  the  text  earlier  than  that 
of  any  ms.,  or  ms.  of  a  version  now  extant.  Again,  we  know 
that  variations  of  reading  in  the  mss.  existed  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Marcion  (settled  as  an  heretical  teacher  at  Rome  before 
A.D.  139).  Origen  and  Eusebius  were  abundant  in  critical 
labors  upon  the  Greek  text,  and  Jerome  upon  the  Latin. 
Now  these,  and  other  Patristic  writers,  frequently  discuss 
various  readings,  state  the  division  of  the  mss.  about  them, 
and  pronounce  their  own  opinion,  with  their  reasons.  In 
such  cases  —  and  they  are  many  —  the  evidence  afforded  is 
plainly  of  the  utmost  value.  Sometimes  even  here  the 
scribe  has  undertaken  to  alter  the  citation  itself,  but  his  work 
is  betrayed  by  the  accompanying  discussion.  In  one  or  two 
instances  he  has  carried  his  attempt  at  alteration  to  the  point 
of  making  nonsense  of  the  passage  (as  in  the  comment  of 
Eusebius  on  Matt.  i.  24,  hetrffiariaai.^  Cramer’s  Catena,  i.  p.  12), 
yet  still  leaving  it  possible  to  see  what  must  have  been  the 
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original  reading  of  his  author.  Such  discussions  in  the 
Fathers  sometimes  show  the  existence  of^a  reading  in  early 
and  excellent  mss.,  which  no  longer  exists  in  any  codex  which 
has  come  down  to  our  time ;  if  such  a  reading  is  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  the  most  important  versions,  it  may  even 
happen  in  rare  cases  that  there  will  be  preponderating  evidence 
in  its  favor,  in  opposition  to  every  extant  Greek  ms.  The 
evidence,  however,  in  such  a  case  requires,  of  course,  very 
searching  scrutiny.  In  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  simple 
quotations  in  the  Fathers,  it  is  obvious  that  more  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  those  readings  which  differ  from,  than 
upon  those  which  agree  with,  the  text  most  familiar  to  their 
copyists. 

Having  thus  very  briefly  sketched  the  three  chief  sources 
for  the  determination  of  the  text,  —  mss.,  versions,  and  Par 
tristic  quotations,  —  it  remains  to  be  noted  that  the  mss.  may 
be  classified  by  certain  general  characteristics  which  aid 
materially  in  determining  the  weight  of  authority  to  be 
attached  to  any  of  them.  From  the  time  of  Bengel  down 
almost  or  quite  to  the  present,  many  critics  have  attempted 
to  carry  out  this  classification  sharply  and  definitely ;  some 
of  them  recognizing  two,  some  three,  and  some  four  groups 
of  mss.  After  much  controversy,  upon  full  examination  of 
the  facts,  the  present  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  no  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn ;  there  being  many  mss. 
which  will  present  some  characteristics  of  more  than  one  of 
any  groups  which  can  be  formed.  Still,  there  is  an  almost 
universal  recognition  of  certain  general  characteristics  which 
broadly  divide  the  mss.  into  at  least  two  classes :  the  Alex¬ 
andrine  or  African  group,  and  the  Asiatic  or  Byzantine. 
Tischendorf,  like  many  others,  subdivides  each  of  these 
groups  into  two ;  but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  such 
subdivision  is  sufficiently  definite  to  be  of  much  avail  for 
critical  purposes.  There  is,  however,  a  third  group,  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinct  from  the  Byzantine,  which  generally  presents 
a  text  like  the  Alexandrine,  but  is  marked  by  numerous 
interpolations.  This  includes  D  and  other  Graeco-Latin  mss., 
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and  was  called  Western  by  Griesbach,  Latin  by  Tischendorf ; 
but  the  fact  that  to  this  class  unequivocally  belongs  the  Cure- 
tonian  Syriac  interferes  with  the  appropriateness  of  either  of 
these  names. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  serve  to 
distinguish  one  group  of  the  mss.  from  another : 

Peculiarities  of  spelling.  Besides  those  already  enumerated 
under  supposed  errors  in  the  earlier  codices  corrected  by  the 
later  scribes,  may  be  mentioned  the  substitution  of  the  aspirate 
for  the  tenuis  in  such  words  as  a^XTrt^opTc?,  etc.,  and  such 
forms  as  for  etc. 

Peculiarities  of  inflection ;  most  frequently  the  Gen.  Sing, 
of  the  first  declension  after  p,  in  -179  instead  of  -a9,  as  (nreipij^f 
TTfKoprff!,  etc.,  the  Accus.  of  the  third  declension  and  of  adjec¬ 
tives  ending  in  v,  the  neglect  of  the  augment  in  some  verbs 
beginning  with  a  diphthong,  and  some  instances  of  a  future 
conjunctive. 

Peculiarities  of  syntax ;  very  commonly  idv  for  avj  the 
use  of  IW,  idvf  and  orav  with  the  Indicative. 

Peculiarities  in  the  order  of  words,  and  omissions  of  certain 
words,  and  other  characteristic  readings  which  cannot  be 
thus  briefly  described. 

It  is  observable  that  these  peculiarities  are  not  all  of  them 
found  uniformly  in  any  codex,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
they  exclusively  confined  to  any  group  of  codices ;  but  they 
are  found  so  often  in  some  mss.,  and  so  comparatively 
seldom  in  others,  that  their  presence  or  absence  becomes 
characteristic. 

The  groups  thus  marked  are  found  each  to  agree  within 
themselves  in  their  testimony  as  to  various  readings ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  a  large  majority  of  instances,  the  smaller  group 
marked  by  these  peculiarities  will  be  found  on  one  side,  with 
a  very  few  others  agreeing  with  them,  while  the  mass  of  mss. 
will  be  on  the  other  side.  If  one  will  turn  to  the  pages  of 
any  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  simply 
glance  over  the  citation  of  authorities,  he  will  observe  that 
certain  letters  are  habitually  grouped  together,  so  that  not 
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infrequently  the  citation  is  simply  made  of  two  or  three  of 
them,  with  an  “  etc.”  for  the  long  list  usually  agreeing  with 
these.  The  variations  within  each  group  will  be  found  rela¬ 
tively  much  greater  in  the  smaller  than  in  the  larger  group. 
This  foreshadows  the  fact,  which  will  presently  appear,  that 
they  constitute  the  more  independent  class  of  witnesses.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of  much  importance  to  ascer¬ 
tain  which  group  represents  the  older  text,  that  is,  the  text 
nearer  to  the  time  of  the  originals. 

This  question  cannot  be  decided  simply  by  the  antiquity 
of  the  MSS.  themselves;  for,  as  already  said,  it  may,  and 
sometimes  does,  happen  that  a  late  codex  exhibits  an  older 
text,  or,  in  other  words,  has  been  copied  from  an  earlier  ms. 
than  one  actually  written  centuries  before  it.  Resort  must 
be  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  unquestionably  early  au¬ 
thorities,  such  as  express  quotations  in  the  early  Fathers 
and  versions  of  known  antiquity.  By  the  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  instances  of  this  sort,  the  character  of  a 
text  may  be  established,  and  when  this  has  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  done  that  character  ^ves  or  takes  away  our  confi¬ 
dence  generally  in  the  readings  of  a  codex  in  which  it  is  found. 
A  long  list  of  such  crucial  passages  may  be  found  in  Tregelles 
on  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  Testament  (pp.  133-147). 
It  is  impossible  to  present  the  argument  at  all  fairly  in  a 
very  limited  space ;  but  the  few  following  instances  may  be 
enough  to  show  its  nature.  In  Matt.  xix.  17  the  two  readings 
are :  (1)  t*  /ac  \eyeifi  arfoJdov;  ovSeU  ar^aBofi,  ei  /itj  el?.  (2)  tI 
fi€  cpoiTa^  Ttepl  rov  arfaBdvi  eU  iariv  6  ayoBot}.  Setting  aside 
the  MSS.  for  the  moment,  the  ancient  testimonies  are  as 
follows : 

For  (1),  of  the  Latin  versions  f  and  g;  the  Peshito  and 
Harclean  (text)  Syriac ;  the  Sahidic ;  quotations  in  Hilary, 
Optatus,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and  the  later  Fathers  gene¬ 
rally. 

For  (2),  seven  codices  of  Yetus  Latina,  including  all  the 
better  ones,  and  the  Vulgate ;  the  Curetonian  and  Jerusalem 
Syriac;  the  Coptic  and  Armenian;  Origen  and  Augustine 
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expressly  quote  the  first  clause,  and  point  out  the  distinction 
between  the  words  as  here  given  by  Matthew  and  those 
recorded  by  Mark  and  Luke. 

Farther,  two  mss.  of  the  Vetus  Latina,  the  margin  of  the 
Harclean  Syriac,  the  Ethiopic,  Justin  Martyr,  Eusebius,  and 
Jerome  give  one  clause  in  one  form  and  the  other  in  the 
other. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  a  strong  preponderance  of  early 
testimony  in  favor  of  (2)  ;  while  it  is  also  plain  that  the 
variation  was  introduced  at  an  early  date.  On  general  con¬ 
siderations,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  (1)  should  have  been 
altered  to  (2)  in  the  first  Gospel,  and  left  in  the  others; 
while  the  well-known  tendency  of  the  seribes  to  conform 
parallel  passages  to  one  another  fully  explains  the  alteration 
of  (2)  to  (1).  Finally,  the  testimony  of  Origen  and  Augus¬ 
tine  is  explicit  and  decisive. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  mss.  For  the  early  reading  (2)  we 
have  N,  B,  D  (D  omits  toO  and  6) ,  L,  1, 22.  For  the  later  reading 
(1)  are  C,  E,  F,  G,  H,  K,  M,  S,  U,V,  A(T  omits  the  first  clause), 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  cursives.  The  other  uncials  are 
defective  here.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  very  ancient 
codex  for  (1)  is  C,  while  of  the  later  L,  1,  22  agree  with  the 
early  codices  «,  B,  and  D. 

To  cite  another  instance  more  briefly :  In  Matt.  xv.  8  is  a 
quotation  from  Isa.  xxix.  13.  There  are  two  readings  ;  one 
giving  the  quotation  in  full,  the  other  omitting  the  words  in 
brackets  :  /«>t]  o  Xao?  ovto?  [tcS  arofiaTi  avT&v  koX] 

Tot?  'X!^iKeai  fie  rifia.  The  presumption,  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  is  in  favor  of  the  shorter  reading ;  Origen  expressly 
says  that  Matthew  varies  from  Isaiah ;  the  shorter  reading  is 
given  by  all  the  Latin  versions  except  f,  by  the  Curetonian 
and  Peshito  Syriac,  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Ethiopic;  it  is 
the  reading  of  fi<,B,  D,L,33,124.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
full  reading  is  given  by  f,  by  the  Harclean  Syriac,  and  among 
MSS.  by  C  and  most  of  the  later  uncials  and  cursives. 

The  arrangement  of  the  authorities  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  omission  of  the  words  km  to  fidtniafia 
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5  eyo)  ^aTTrit^ofiai  ^aTrruxOrjvcu^  in  Matt.  xx.  22,  only  that^here 
we  have  Z,  defective  in  the  former  passages,  concurring  with 
the  few  early  mss.  in  the  omission. 

After  the  examination  of  many  score  of  such  passages,  in 
which  the  classification  of  the  authorities  and  mss.  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same,  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that 
the  earliest  text  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  smaller  group 
of  mss.,  while  the  later  is  contained  in  the  larger  mass  of  them. 

These  so-called  “  later  readings,”  however,  often  had  their 
origin  long  before  the  date  of  even  our  earliest  mss.  Hence 
one  and  another  even  of  these  will  be  found  at  times  to  sup¬ 
port  a  later  reading.  For  example,  in  the  form  of  the  Lord’s 
prayer  as  given  in  Luke  xi.  2,  «  inserts  the  clause 
TO  6e\f}fjkd  <Tov  CO?  iv  ovpapM  koI  cttI  7^9,  against  B,  L,l, 
and  a  few  other  mss.,  against  the  great  preponderance  of  the 
early  versions,  and  against  the  express  statements  of  Origen 
and  Augustine,  besides  the  quotations  of  Tertullian  and 
Jerome.  In  very  rare  cases  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
small  group  of  codices  generally  containing  the  early  text 
can  be  shown  to  be  at  fault,  and  by  the  testimony  of  versions 
and  of  the  early  Fathers  the  true  text  is  shown  to  have  been 
better  preserved  in  what  are  usually  the  inferior  authorities. 
A  remarkable  instance  is  the  reading  o  fjLovoyevri^  in 
John  i.  18,  instead  of  o  fiovoyevr}^  vi6<i.  In  favor  of  the 
former  are  «,  B,C*,  L,  33 ;  while  A,  C^,  the  rest  of  the  uncials, 
and  all  cursives,  except  33,  have  vw?,  which  is  supported 
by  the  great  preponderance  of  early  versions,  by  the  far 
greater  number  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  was  the  only 
reading  followed  by  the  Latin  Fathers.  This,  however,  is  a 
very  exceptional  case.  It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  the 
joint  authority  of  N  and  B  can  be  set  aside,  very  seldom 
indeed  when  they  are  supported  also  by  D,  L,  Z  (in  Matt.), 
and  by  1,  22,  33,  and  69  among  the  cursives.  If  to  these  be 
added  A  and  C  and  a  few  of  the  more  important  fragments, 
this  numerically  small  array  of  authorities  is  of  far  more 
value  than  the  fourteen  hundred  or  fifteen  hundred  mss. 
which  may  be  on  the  other  side. 

VoL.  XXXU.  No.  126. 
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There  is  not  space  here  to  trace  out  the  historical  corrobo¬ 
ration  of  the  facts  observed  in  the  examination  of  the  mss. 
themselves ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  while 
Alexandria  was  once  the  chief  centre  of  Christian  learning 
and  critical  scholarship,  it  ceased  to  be  so  after  the  Moham¬ 
medan  conquest  in  the  seventh  century.  It  was,  therefore, 
to  be  expected  that  the  remaining  codices  presenting  in  the 
most  marked  degree  the  Alexandme  type  of  text  would  be 
few  in  number  and  mostly  of  great  antiquity.  On  the  other 
hand,  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  foundation  of  Constantinople 
as  the  Eastern  capital,  there  must  have  been  there  a  great 
demand  for  copies  of  the  scriptures,  and  these  continued  to 
be  multiplied  until  the  capture  of  the  city  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  we  should  therefore  expect,  what  we 
actually  find,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  later  mss.  would 
exhibit  the  Byzantine  type  of  text. 

It  remains  to  present  briefly  a  few  simple  rules  for  the 
determination  of  the  text.  These  canons  of  criticism  are 
sufficiently  well  settled,  and  commend  themselves  to  every¬ 
one’s  acceptance  upon  thoughtful  consideration.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  most  arts,  simple  as  the  principles  are  in 
themselves,  it  is  only  by  practice  that  skill  can  be  acquired 
in  their  application.  None  of  them  admit  of  being  rigidly 
applied  in  every  case ;  they  are  general  rules,  overruled  in 
particular  instances  by  other  considerations.  Neither  does 
their  importance  admit  of  anything  like  a  definite  numerical 
expression,  so  that  each  rule  and  each  authority  be  counted 
as  so  many  units,  and  then  the  sum  added  up  on  each  side 
and  the  balance  struck.  The  errors  in  mss.  are  the  very 
complex  result  of  human  action,  and  can  only  be  rightly 
estimated  by  the  exercise  of  skill  and  sagacity.  In  all  cases 
every  element  of  the  evidence  must  be  allowed  its  full  weight, 
.and  if  the  observance  of  this  fundamental  rule  sometimes 
occasions  perplexity,  it  is  certain  that  its  neglect  will  lead 
into  error.  For  the  external  evidence  the  following  canons 
tliave  been  generally  agreed  upon : 
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1.  The  combined  evidence  of  the  earliest  mss.,  the  earliest 
versions,  and  undoubted  quotations  in  the  earliest  Fathers, 
gives  a  certain  reading.  This  holds  good  whether  the  mass 
of  later  mss.  agree  or  disagree. 

2.  Mere  numerical  preponderance  of  witnesses  of  one  kind, 
without  regard  to  their  intrinsic  character,  is  of  small  value. 

3.  In  case  of  conflicting  evidence,  great  weight  attaches  to 
the  combination  of  witnesses  widely  separated  geographically. 
This  applies  to  the  versions,  and  to  Patristic  quotations,  and 
also  to  the  mss.  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  distinctly  classified. 
Thus  the  consentient  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  of  Origen,  and  of 
Jerome  would  be  of  more  value  than  that  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  writers  from  a  single  locality. 

4.  The  weight  of  each  of  the  three  classes  of  evidence  is 
obviously  different  in  regard  to  different  kinds  of  readings. 
For  example,  the  authority  of  versions  generally  is  much 
greater  on  questions  of  omission  or  insertion  than  on  verbal 
niceties ;  and  so  correspondingly  of  the  others.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  impossible  to  be  guided  always  by  any  mechanical  rule 
of  taking  two  out  of  the  three  classes,  or  any  such  short  and 
easy  method.  Much  the  same  thing  may  also  be  said  as  to 
deciding  what  is  really  the  collective  testimony  of  any  one 
of  the  classes ;  the  character  of  each  subordinate  witness  in 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  reading,  is  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.  The  testimony  sometimes  of  a  Semitic,  and  some¬ 
times  of  a  Latin  version  is  of  the  higher  value  ;  on  questions 
that  have  to  do  with  geography,  the  reading  of  a  Father 
familiar  with  the  localities  is  of  more  importance  than  that 
of  one  who  knew  nothing  of  them. 

6.  Disagreement  of  the  ancient  authorities,  when  not 
explicable  as  the  mere  lapsus  of  the  scribe,  marks  a  variation 
of  reading  of  still  earlier  date. 

6.  The  more  ancient  reading  is  generally  —  not  quite 
always  —  the  reading  of  the  more  ancient  manuscripts. 

In  practice  there  is  less  uncertainty  in  the  application  of 
the  foregoing  rules  than  might  appear  from  the  somewhat 
indefinite  form  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  in  order  to  make 
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them  general.  So  far  as  these  canons  of  external  evidence 
are  concerned,  there  would  be  very  little  difference  indeed 
in  the  text  formed  upon  them  by  any  number  of  experienced 
critics.  The  case,  however,  is  otherwise  in  regard  to  the 
canons  of  internal  evidence.  These  canons  themselves  are 
somewhat  differently  stated  by  each  of  the  critical  editors, 
and  there  is  also  some  variety  in  the  application  of  those 
which  are  generally  agreed  upon.  The  following  are  among 
those  most  commonly  recognized,  but  they  require  to  be  used 
with  so  much  of  limitation,  and  have  also  so  much  of  corol¬ 
lary,  that  such  difference  as  now  exists  —  which  indeed  is 
not  very  much  —  between  the  texts  of  the  best  critical  editors 
is  due  almost  exclusively  to  their  varying  use  of  the  canons 
of  internal  evidence. 

1.  Brevior  lectio  praeferenda  verbosiori  (Griesbach’s  first 
canon).  This  “  rests  on  the  well-known  tendency  of  trans¬ 
cribers,  already  before  alluded  to,  to  include  in  the  text  all 
marginal  notes,  glosses,  etc.  found  in  their  copy ;  nothing,  if 
possible,  being  omitted.”  This  is  a  canon  of  wide  application 
and  of  small  uncertainty.  Its  limitations  are  obvious,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  homoiote teuton. 

2.  Proclivi  lectioni  praestat  ardua,  a  canon  of  Bengel’s, 
and  also  of  wide,  but  of  much  more  uncertain  application. 
Among  lectiones  arduae  are  included  solecisms,  such  gram¬ 
matical  peculiarities  as  have  been  already  spoken  of,  rare  or 
irregular  usages  of  words,  cases  of  apparent  want  of  connec¬ 
tion,  etc.  It  was  natural  for  the  scribe  to  seek  to  correct 
these,  which  appeared  to  him  accidental  errors.  The  greatest 
caution,  however,  is  needed  in  the  use  of  this  canon.  It  was 
oftentimes  quite  possible  for  an  illiterate  scribe  to  introduce 
solecisms,  or  for  a  provincial  to  introduce  provincialisms.  A 
merely  mechanical  copyist  might  inadvertently  introduce  an 
obscurity,  as  well  as  an  intelligent  one  seek  to  remove  one  he 
observed.  The  best  critics  will  sometimes  differ,  not  so 
much  as  to  the  applicability  of  this  canon,  as  in  regard  to  the 
weight  to  which,  in  any  case,  it  is  entitled. 

3.  Preteferatur  aliis  lectio  cui  subest  sensus  appar enter 
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falsus,  qui  vero  re  penitus  examinata  verus  esse  deprehenditiur, 
(Griesbach).  Tliis  is  sometimes  considered  as  included  in 
the  last  canon,  but-  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  stand  by 
itself.  A  good  instance,  cited  by  Tregelles  (Printed  Text, 
etc.,  p.  203),  is  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  where  under  this  canon  the 
word  dva^itofi  must  be  omitted :  6  yap  iadtwp  xal  vwcav 
[di/a^ta)9]  KpLpM  kavrm  iadLu  xal  rrivei,  prj  SiOKpivtov  to  acapa. 
The  obscurity  arises  here  from  taking  as  a  simple  negative 
in  the  sense  of  ov ;  translate  the  pq  if  not  and  the  obscurity 
vanishes.  It  is  doubtless  to  remove  the  apparent  difficulty 
that  ava^iax!  was  originally  inserted  in  the  margin  (referring 
to  vs.  27)  as  an  explanation.  In  this  case  the  canon  of 
internal  evidence  is  important,  for  we  have  in  favor  of  the 
insertion  the  great  preponderance  of  the  versions,  all  Patristic 
quotations  (though  none  of  them  can  be  called  express'),  and 
the  great  mass  of  mss.  including  one  or  two  of  importance. 
For  its  omission  however,  we  have  the  almost  irresistible 
authority  of  n*,  A,  B,  C*. 

4.  That  reading  is  to  be  preferred  which  will  explain  the 
origin  of  the  variations.  That  is  to  say,  when  there  are 
different  readings  which  have  each  of  them  important  evidence 
in  its  favor,  the  one  from  which  the  others  could  have  been 
easily  derived  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  one  from  which 
they  could  not  have  been.  This  canon  is  of  quite  frequent, 
and  of  sufficiently  well-defined  application. 

5.  In  parallel  passages  (whether  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  parallel  passages  of  the  Gospels,  or  different 
narratives  elsewhere  of  the  same  event),  other  things  being 
equal,  that  reading  is  to  be  preferred  which  gives  a  verbally 
different,  rather  than  a  verbally  concordant  reading.  This 
canon  is  sufficiently  plain,  and  rests  on  principles  already 
considered.  Its  most  extensive  application  is  to  the  parallel 
passages  of  the  Gospels. 

6.  Those  readings  are  to  be  preferred  which  are  charao* 
teristic  of  the  Hellenistic  idiom,  or  of  the  style  of  the  New 
Testament.  Tliis  canon  is  already  partly  included  in  2,  and, 
like  that,  is  to  be  applied  with  the  greatest  caution.  In  so  far 
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as  the  following  out  of  its  dicta  is  dependent  upon  subjective 
views,  its  use  must  vary  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  critic. 

7  (as  an  extension  of  6).  Those  readings  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  books  of  any  particular  writer  which  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  that  writer.  There  is  at  once  obvious  force  and 
obvious  danger  in  this  canon.  On  the  one  hand,  the  style  of 
a  writer  will  generally  be  true  to  itself,  and  will  be  charac¬ 
terized  by  certain  idiosyncrasies ;  6u  the  other  hand,  it  is  by 
no  means  to  be  expected  of  any  writer  that  he  will  always 
express  himself  in  precisely  similar  terms  or  forms.  On  the 
application  of  no  other  canon  is  a  difference  of  opinion  more 
likely  to  arise  between  critics.  Tischendorf  especially  has 
pushed  this  canon  very  far  in  the  determination  of  readings. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  canons  of 
internal  evidence  are  useful  and  important  as  auxiliaries^ 
they  are  a  dangerous  reliance,  except  in  connection  with  the 
balancing  of  divergent  external  testimony. 

The  following  short  collection  of  all  the  more  important 
disputed  passages  shows  how  far  there  is  a  consensus  of  the 
principal  critical  editors  in  regard  to  them. 

Mark  xvi.  9-20.  Griesbach  “  probably  omit ;  ”  Lachmann 
retains ;  Tregelles  and  Alford  give  as  not  by  St.  Mark ; 
Tischendorf  omits. 

John  i.  18.  fiovoy€v^<i  Oeo^  Tregelles,  (Alford,  margin); 
vtov  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Alford,  Tischendorf. 

John  V.  3,  4  (jEHZe^ofjiAvoiv  to  voarjfiarC).  Griesbach  “  prob¬ 
ably  omit  ”  and  bracketed  ;  Lachmann  retains  ;  Tregelles, 
Alford,  Tischendorf,  omit. 

John  vii.  53-viii.  1.  Griesbach  “  in  all  probability  omit ;  ” 
all  others  omit. 

Acts  XX.  28.  0€oo  Alford,  (Tregelles,  margin)  ;  tcvplov 
Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  (Alford,  margin),  Tisch¬ 
endorf. 

1  Tim.  iii.  16.  ^€09  none  ;  69  all. 

1  Pet.  iii.  15.  Kvpiov  Bk  rov  Beov  Griesbach  ;  rov  j^urrov 
all  others. 

1  John  V.  7.  ip  ovpav^  to  7^  all  omit. 
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Appended  is  a  List  of  all  the  known  Greek  uncials  with  a 
Table  representing  graphically  the  parts  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  contained  in  each. 

THE  UNCIAL  MSS.  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

It  often  happens  that  when  several  manuscripts  are  cited  as  in 
favor  of,  or  against,  a  reading  of  the  New  Testament  text,  one  is 
yet  in  doubt  as  to  the  proportion  of  ms.  evidence  on  either  side. 
Many  mss.  are  not  cited  at  all.  Can  the  weight  of  their  authority 
be  added  on  either  side,  or  are  they  silent  in  regard  to  the  passage 
in  question  ?  When  using  texts  as  well  arranged  as  that  of  Alford, 
or,  still  better,  of  Tregelles,  this  difficulty  is  largely  removed  by  the 
notation  in  the  margin  of  all  the  mss.  containing  any  portion  of 
the  text  upon  the  page.  But  even  this  case  does  not,  as  readily  as 
might  be  desired,  put  the  reader  at  a  glance  in  possession  of  the 
possible  manuscript  authority.  In  the  following  tables  an  attempt  is 
made  so  to  represent  the  uncial  mss.  graphically,  that  the  eye  can 
at  once  take  in  the  possible  authority  for  or  against  any  reading. 
By  following  horizontally  across  the  page  in  any  part  of  any  chap¬ 
ter,  it  will  be  seen  what  mss.  do,  and  what  do  not,  contain  the 
passage  under  examination.  The  schedule  is  made  as  nearly  perfect 
as  the  necessities  of  the  scale  allow,  being  worked  to  the  one 
hundredth  pf  an  inch.  Some  further  points  of  interest  in  regard  to 
the  MSS.  and  some  lacunae  smaller  than  can  be  marked  on  the 
schedule  are  noticed  in  the  margin.  Several  interesting  facts  in 
regard  to  the  New  Testament  uncials  will  also  be  presented  to  the 
eye  by  the  schedule. 

As  there  has  been  some  diffierence  of  notation  in  the  case  of 
several  of  the  mss.  a  list  is  here  given  with  their  probable  date, 
and  sufficient  description  for  their  identification. 

N.  [iv.  Cent.].  Codex  Sinaiticus.  In  the  Imperial  Library  at 
St.  Petersburgh.  It  contains  the  New  Testament  entire. 

A.  [v.]  Cod.  Alexandrinus.  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 
Beginning  at  Matt.  xxv.  6,  it  contains  the  whole  New  Testament 
with  only  two  lacunae. 

B.  [iv.]  Cod.  Vaticanus.  Vatican  Library  at  Rome.  Contains 
the  New  Testament  as  far  as  Heb.  ix.  1 4,  but  wants  1  and  2  Timothy, 
Titus,  Philemon,  and  Revelation.  The  close  of  Hebrews  is  supplied 
by  a  later  hand. 
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B*.  [viii.]  Cod.  No.  2066  of  the  Vatican  Library.  (Formerly  Cod. 
Basilianus  No.  105).  Revelation. 

C.  [v.]  Cod.  rescriptus  Ephr.  Syri.  Imperial  Library  at  Paris. 
Contains  fragments  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  except 
2  Thessalonians  and  2  John. 

D.  [vi.]  Codex  Bezae.  Cambridge  University  Library.  A 
Graeco-Latin  ms.  containing,  with  some  lacunae,  the  four  Gospels 
and  the  Acts,  with  3  John  11-^15  (in  Latin  only)  before  the  Acts. 

D2.  [vi.]  Codex  Claromontanus.  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  Also 
a  Graeco-Latin  ms.  containing  the  Pauline  Epistles,  with  a  single 
hiatus  (Rom.  i.  1-7).  The  Latin  is  the  Vetus  Latina. 

E.  [viii.3  Codex  Basiliensis.  Public  Library  at  Basel.  Contains 
the  Gospels  entire,  except  three  lacunae  in  St.  Luke. 

E2.  [vi.]  Codex  Laudianus.  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Con¬ 
tains  Acts,  with  a  single  gap. 

Ej.  [x.  ?]  Cod.  Sangermanensis.  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  A  transcript  of  Dj  of  no  weight.  It  is  not  included  in  the 
schedule. 

F.  [ix.]  Cod.  Boreeli.  Public  Library  at  Utrecht  The  four 
Gospels  much  mutilated. 

Fg.  [ix.]  Cod.  Augiensis.  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  A  Graeco-Latin  bis.  containing  the  Pauline  Epistles  with 
lacunae  in  the  Greek,  and  wanting  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
All  these  are  supplied  in  the  Latin,  except  Rom.  i.  1 — iii.  19. 

F“.  [vii.]  Cod.  Coislianus  1.  Paris.  A  few  fragments  of  the 
Gospels,  Acts,  and  Pauline  Epistles  found  in  the  margin  of  the 
Septuagint  Octateuch,  called  Cod.  Coisl.  1. 

G.  [ix.  or  X.  ?]  Cod.  Harleianus.  (Formerly  Seidelii  I,  or  Wolfii 
A).  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  The  Gospels  much  mutilated. 

Gj.  [vii.]  a  single  leaf  brought  by  Tischendorf  in  1859  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Acts  ii.  45 — iii.  8. 

G3.  [ix.]  Cod.  Boemerianus.  Royal  Library  at  Dresden.  A 
Graeco-Latin  ms.  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  somewhat  mutilated. 
The  Latin  is  interlinear  and  in  cursive  letters,  altered  from  the 
Vetus  Latina  to  suit  the  Greek.  This  codex  once  formed  part  of 
the  same  volume  with  A  of  the  Gospels,  and  it  is  so  like  F|  as  to 
show  them  to  have  been  copied  from  the  same  exemplar. 

H.  [ix.  or  X.]  Cod.  Seidelii.  (Formerly  Seidelii  II,  or  Wool6i  B). 
Public  Library  at  Hamburg.  The  Gospels  considerably  mutilated. 

Hj.  [ix.]  Cod.  Mutinensis.  Grand  Ducal  Library  of  Modena. 
The  Acts  mutilated. 
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H3.  [vi.]  Cod.  Coislianus  202.  Twelve  leaves  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  and  two  in  that  at  St.  Petersburg  (these  two  were 
formerly  cited  by  Tischendorf  as  N*,  and  by  others  as  Frag.  Mosq.), 
with  two  others  at  Moscow.  Fragments  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
Tischendorf  has  found  at  Moscow  another  leaf  containing  part  of 
Col.,  iii.  and  three  more  leaves  whose  contents  are  not  described. 

I.  A  series  of  fragments  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Pauline 
Epistles,  sometimes  called  “Fragmeuta  Palimpsesta  Tischendorf- 
iana,”  or  Cod.  Tischendorfii  II.  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg. 
P,  I**  (Frag.  Nitr.), and  I®  are  of  Cent.  v. ;  P  and  I®  are  of  Cent.  vi. ; 
while  Ij  and  l^  are  of  Cent.  vii. 

K.  [ix.]  Cod.  Cyprius.  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  Gospels 
complete. 

Kjj.  [ix.]  Cod.  Mosquensis.  Library  of  the  Holy  Synod  at 
Moscow.  The  Catholic  Epistles  entire  (sometimes  formerly  cited 
as  J),  and  the  Pauline  with  two  lacunae. 

L.  [viii.]  Cod.  Regius  Parisiensis.  The  Gospels  with  five 
lacunae.  A  ms.  of  peculiar  value  from  the  indications  of  its  having 
been  copied  from  a  very  ancient  ms. 

L^.  [ix.]  Cod.  Angelicus  (or  Passionei.  Formerly  cited  as  G. 
of  the  Acts  and  Cath.  Epp.,  and  as  J  of  the  Pauline  Epp.).  The 
Acts  beginning  at  viii.  10,  Catholic  Epp.,  and  Pauline  to  Heb. 
xiii.  10. 

M.  [ix.]  Cod.  Campianus.  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  The  Gos¬ 
pels  entire. 

Mg.  [ix.]  Cod.  Ruber.  (Cod.  UfiTenbadieanus).  Two  leaves  in 
the  British  Museum  containing  fragments  of  1  and  2  Cor.,  and  two 
in  the  Johanneum  at  Hamburg,  containing  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

N.  [vi.]  Cod.  Purpureus.  Four  leaves  in  the  British  Museum 
(formerly  cited  as  J),  six  at  the  Vatican  (formerly  cited  as  N),  two 
at  Vienna  (formerly  cited  as  P),  thirty-three  recently  found  at 
Patmos.  Fragments  of  the  four  Gospels. 

N2.  [ix.]  Two  leaves  at  St.  Petersburg  containing  a  fragment  of 
Gal.  and  of  Heb. 

O.  [ix.]  Cod.  Mosquensis.  Library  of  the  Holy  Synod.  Eight 
leaves  brought  from  Mt.  Athos,  containing  fragments  of  St. 
John. 

0«be<M  fYi._ix.]  Copies  of  the  Hymns  in  Luke  found  in  various 
Psalters. 
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Oy  [vi.]  A  double  leaf  at  St.  Petersburg,  containing  2  Cor.  L 
20— ii.  12. 

OJ*  [vi.]  A  single  leaf  seen  by  Tischendorf  at  Moscow,  containing 
Eph.  iv.  1-18,  with  lacunae. 

P.  [vi.]  Cod.  Guelpherbytanus.  Ducal  Library  at  Wolfenbiittel. 
A  Palimpsest  containing  fragments  of  the  four  Gospels. 

Pj.  [ix.]  Cod.  Porphyrianus.  Moscow.  Contains  the  Acts, 
Pauline  and  Cath.  Epp.,  and  Rev.  considerably  mutilated. 

Q.  [vi.]  Cod.  Guelpherbytanus  II.  Like  P,  but  containing  only 
fragments  of  Luke  and  John. 

Q. .  [v.]  A  Papyrus  at  St.  Petersburg,  containing  fragments  of 
1  Cor.  i.  vi.  vii. 

R.  [vi.]  Cod.  Nitriensis.  A  Palimpsest  in  the  British  Museum, 
containing  fragments  of  Luke. 

S.  [a.d.  949].  Cod.  Yaticanus  354.  The  four  Gospels  entire. 

T*.  [v.]  Cod.  Borgianus  I.  Library  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome. 

Fragments  of  Luke  and  John. 

[^^O  Fragments  of  St.  John  at  St.  Petersburg.  Discovered 
recently  by  Tischendorf. 

T*.  [vi.]  Cod.  Porphyrins  Petropolitanus.  A  fragment  of  St. 
Matthew. 

T*.  [vi.]  Fragments  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  discovered  by 
Tischendorf.  These  four  mss.  marked  T  are  very  much  alike. 

U.  [ix.  or  X.]  Cod.  Nanianus.  St.  Mark’s  Library,  Venice.  Four 
Gospels  entire. 

V.  [ix.]  Cod.  Mosquensis.  Library  of  the  Holy  Synod,  Moscow. 
The  four  Gospels  (with  two  lacunae  in  Matt.)  as  far  as  John  vii.  39, 
whence  it  is  finished  in  cursive  of  13th  Century. 

W*.  [viii.]  Cod.  Imp.  Paris.  No.  314.  Two  fragments  of  Luke. 

W*.  [viii.]  Cod.  Neapolitanus  rescriptus.  (Frag.  Neap.).  Four¬ 
teen  leaves.  Fragments  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 

W*’.  [ix.]  Cod.  Sangallensis  rescriptus.  Three  leaves.  Fragments 
of  Mark  and  Luke. 

[ix.]  (Frag.  Cant.).  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Fragments  of  Mark. 

W*.  (“  Frag.  Ath.,”  and  “  Frag.  Ath.i,”).  Two  fragments  of  St 
John.  These  fragments  are  much  like  the  Cod.  Mosquensis,  O,  also 
from  Mt.  Athos. 

X.  [ix.  or  X.]  Cod.  Monacensis  (formerly  Ingolstadiensis).  Uni¬ 
versity  Library,  Munich.  Fragments  of  the  four  Gospels. 
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Y.  [viii.]  Cod.  225  of  the  Barberiui  Library  at  Rome.  Contiuns 
John  xvi.  3 — xix.  41. 

Z.  [vi.]  Cod.  rescriptus  Dublinensis.  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
St.  Matthew,  much  mutilated. 

r.  [a.d.  844?].  Cod.  Tischendorfianus  IV.  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford  in  part ;  the  rest  at  St.  Petersburg.  Fragments  of  the  two 
first  Gospels,  with  the  other  two  complete. 

A.  [ix.]  Cod.  Sangallensis.  Monastery  of  St.  Gall.  A  Graeco- 
Latin  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  with  a  single  hiatus. 

0“.  [vii.]  Cod.  Tischendorfianus  I.  University  of  Leipsic.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  Matthew,  of  which  one  leaf  (xiii.  46-55)  is  almost 
illegible. 

O**®**.  are  fragments  brought  by  Tischendorf  from  the  East,  now  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg.  0**.  [vii.]  Frag.  Matt,  and 
Mark.  0®.  [vi.]  Matt.  xxi.  19-24.  Also,  John  xviii.  29-35,  found 
by  Porfirii.  0**.  [vm.]  Luke  xi.  37-45.  0®****  are  fragments  from 
the  collections  of  Porfirii.  The  three  first,  containing  fragments  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  are  of  Cent.  Vi.  The  last,  three  leaves  of 
Matthew,  is  of  the  ix.  or  x. 

A.  [viii.  or  IX.]  Cod.  Tischendorfianus  III.  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford.  Luke  and  John  complete. 

E.  [viii.]  Cod.  Zacynthns.  Library  of  Brit,  and  For.  Bible  Soc., 
London.  A  Palimpsest,  containing  fragments  of  Luke. 

n.  [ix.]  Cod.  Petropolitanus.  The  four  Gospels,  with  four 
lacunae. 


The  table  following  is  only  of  the  uncials.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  add  that  the  three  most  important  of  the  cursives  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Codex  Basiliensis  (Basle  K.  iii.  3)  of  the  tenth  century.  Uni¬ 
formly  cited  as  1  in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Panline  Epistles  ;  Codex 
Colbertinus,  of  the  eleventh  century  (called  by  Tregclles  the  Queen 
of  the  cursives)  cited  in  the  Gk)spels  as  33,  in  the  Acts  as  13,  and 
in  the  Pauline  Epistles  as  17  ;  Codex  Leicestrensis,  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  cited  in  the  Gospels  as  69,  in  the  Acts  as  31,  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles  as  37,  and  in  the  Apocalypse  as  14. 
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Cbp.KABCDE  PP*GH  lELMNSUVW^XZrAenCkiiL 


O,  Q,  R,  T,  B,  and  A  do  not  contain  any  part  of  this  Gospel.  There  is  a  frag¬ 
ment  containing  Matt.  xx.  8-15  and  Luke  i.  14-20  which  was  formerly  marked  A, 
but  which  has  since  proved  to  be  an  Evangelistary.  In  D,  iii.  7-16  is  supplied 
by  a  later  hand.  The  var.  lect.  of  F,  IVom  vii.  6  onward,  are  given  Wetstein. 
G  is  filled  out  fVom  xxviii.  18  in  cursive  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  6*,  xiiL 
46-55  is  almost  illegible. 


J 
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IpsABCDEFGHPKLMNPSUVWbXrACIapt 


F*,  O,  Q,  R,  Y,  Z,  A,  and  E  do  not  contain  any  part  of  this  Gospel.  In  G, 
i.  1-13  is  supplied  in  cursive.  In  D,  xvi.  15  to  end  is  supplied  by  a  later  hand 
(in  the  Latin  xvl.  6  to  end).  In  s  and  B  there  is  no  mutilation,  but  as  the  Gospel 
terminates  in  them  at  xvi.  8,  it  seems  necessary  so  to  mark  them. 


[Besides  these  uncials,  there  are  a  very  few  cursives  which  are  of  value 
in  the  determination  of  the  text ;  indeed,  of  more  value  than  most  of 
the  later  uncials.  The  chief  of  these  are:  a  ms.  of  the  tenth  century, 

belonging  to  Basle,  containing  the  entire  New  Test.,  but  the  text  only  of 
importance  in  the  Gospels.  13y  of  the  twelfth  century  (Kiister’s  Par.  6), 
contains  the  Gospels,  but  defective  Matt.  i.  1-ii.  21;  xxvi.  33-53;  xxviL 
26-xxviii.  10;  Mark  i.  2-45;  John  xxi.  2  to  the  end.  83,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  the  cursives ;  it  contains  the  New  Test.,  except  Rev.,  but 
is  numbered  33  in  the  Gospels,  13  in  Acts  and  Cath.  £p.,  17  in  the  Pauline 
Ep. ;  it  is  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  the  Cod.  Colbertinus  2844  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris ;  it  is  defective  Mark  ix.  31-xi.  1 1 ;  xiii.  11-xiv. 
60;  Luke  xxii.  38-xxiii.  16;  John  vii.  53-viii.  12  (i.e.  it  does  not  contain 
the  last  passage).  69,  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Cod.  Leicestrensis, 
belonging  to  the  town  council  of  Leicester ;  it  contains  the  entire  New 
Test.,  and  is  numbered  in  the  Gospels  69,  in  the  Acts  and  Cath.  Ep.  31, 
in  the  Pauline  Ep.  87,  in  Rev.  14 ;  it  is  defective  from  the  beginning  to 
Matt,  xviii.  15;  Acts  x.  45-xiv.  17;  Jude  7  to  end.  124,  of  the  twelfth 
century  (Vienna,  Theol.  188,  N.),  contains  the  Gospels,  but,  defective 
Luke  xxiii.  31-xxiv.  28.  346,  of  the  twelfth  centurj'  (Milan,  Ambr.),  con¬ 
tains  the  Gospels,  but  is  defective  John  iii.  6-viii.  52.  Besides  these, 
there  is  the  Cod.  Tisch.  Aclorum,  now  called  61  (the  former  61  having 
proved  to  be  a  part  of  111).  It  is  20,003  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
contains  the  Acts  except  iv.  8-viL  1 7 ;  xvii.  28-xxiii.  9.  Tregelles  also 
cites  47,  a  ms.  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  containing  the  Pauline  Ep.,  as 
valuable.] 
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bdef  abe 


Chf.«ABCDEFF‘GHI*KLMOPQR  SU  VWX  r  A  0*  A  H  n  Chp. 


T  and  Z  do  not  contain  any  part  of  this  Gospel.  G  is  snpplied  in  cursive  xiL 
27-41.  O*  contains  only  the  first  two  fm<fnicnts,  O*  only  the  first. 


/ 
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Chp.  »  A  B  C  D  E  F  F*  G  II  fx  L  M  O  P  S  tV  VWXrAG«AnClap. 


Q,  R,  Z,  and  E  do  not  contain  any  part  of  this  Gospel.  6  has  the  lacnna 
rviii.  5-18  filled  in  cursive.  The  fragments  of  P  are  represented  bj  a  series  of 
dots,  but  are  too  small  to  be  indicated  exactly;  they  are  parts  of  the  following 
verses:  in  xiii.  16,  17,  19,  20,  23,  24,  26,  27;  in  xvl.  7,  8,  12,  13,  15, 16, 18, 19. 
y  is  completed  in  cursive  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  several  of  the  mss.  (k,  B, 
T,  X,)  there  is  no  break  at  vii.  53;  but  as  they  do  not  contain  the  passage  vii. 
53-viii.  11,  it  seemed  proper  to  indicate  the  fact  by  a  gap  in  the  lines  representing 
them.  L  and  A  leave  a  space  vacant,  but  not  enough  to  contain  the  whole  pas¬ 
sage.  A  and  C  are  defective;  but,  fW>m  the  amount  of  space  on  the  missing 
leaves,  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  contain  the  passage.  It  may  be  here  men¬ 
tioned  also,  that  it  is  not  contained  in  the  cursive  33. 
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Ch^  «i  A  B  C  D  EiF^GfHjLtPiCkf.  Chp.K  A  B  C  D  EiE*  HiIaL,F|Cbf. 


The  end  of  Hs  is  not  by  the  original 
scribe,  but  is  in  uncials  by  an  ancient 
corrector.  Ps  contains  three  and  a  half 
words  of  ii.  9,  not  indicated  on  the 
schedule;  it  wants  a  few  words  in  xvii. 
20,  21,  25,  also  in  xxviii.  22, 28,  and  the 
larger  part  of  ts.  21. 
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(hp.  tt  A  B  C  Df  Ff  G*  Ks  "Ln  Pj  d^i 


There  Is  another  Uncial,  marked  E,  which  contains  the  Pauline  Epistles;  but 
as  it  is  a  mere  transcript  of  D  with  some  of  its  corrections,  and  is  of  no  authority, 
it  is  not  given. 


262  UNCIALS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  —  1  COR.  [April, 
Atp.  {(ABC  Ut  F*  Gs  Hi  Kf  Lit  Mt  Pt  Qt  Ckapi 


Qt  is  a  Papyrus  of  the  fifth  century,  containing  fragments  of  i.,  ri.,  and  ril. 
As  no  more  definite  description  of  it  has  yet  been  published,  a  dotted  line  is 
drawn  through  these  chapters. 
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2  CORINTHIANS.  EPHESIANS. 

Ck^K  ABC  Bt  GiKfLjMjOjPj  dnp.  Chip.M  ABC  Bj  Gs  Ki  LjOj  Pj  flap 


GALATIANS. 

fkap.  (t  ABC  DjF'GsHaKjLjNsP/liap. 


In  2  Cor.  Vi  contains  part  of  vs.  1,  8, 
4,  5,  6,  of  chap,  i.;  ii.  14-16;  xii  1,  2. 
In  Eph.  OJ  contains  iv.  1-18  “with  la- 
cnnae.”  It  is  marked  by  a  dotted  line. 
Pj  contains  only  parts  of  vs.  2,  3,  8,  9, 
of  Eph.  iv.,  and  of  10, 12, 13,  l.%  Phil.  i. 
F*  contains  only  part  of  Col  ii.  16.  Hs 
contains  “  part  of  Col.  iii.”  As  it  is 
not  yet  more  exactly  described,  a  dotted 
line  is  drawn  there. 


PHILIPPIANS. 

ClBp.«  A  B  C  B,  G,  K,  L,  P,  Clap. 


COLOSSIANS. 

Cbtp.tt  ABC  Bf  F^GsHsKiljf  PjCksp. 


1  THESSALONIANS. 

(lap.K  ABC  Bj  Gs  Kj  Lf  Pt  Asp. 
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2  THESSALONIANS. 

Cb^  M  A  B  Dt  Gs  Kt  Li  PiGbp. 


■nnu 


[April, 

HEBREWS. 

.K  AB  CD,F»H,K,L2M,N,P,(|i^ 


1  TIMOTHY. 

A  C  D.  G,  Hs  K|  Ps  Cbp. 


2  TIMOTHY. 

Cbp.  K  A  C  Di  Gs  E,  I4  P,  Chap. 


PHILEMON. 

K  A  C  Ds  Ky  Xif  P| 


JAMES. 

Ck^tt  A  B  C  K,  L,  PsCh^L 


Pt  lacks  only  parts  of  rerses  7,  9, 10, 
11, 12  in  1  Tim.  Ti.,  and  parts  of  2, 8, 
4.  5  in  2  Tim.  i.  In  Jas.  ii.  18-21  there 
is  no  hiatus  in  Pt,  but  it  is  almost  iUeg* 
ible;  it  is  marked  by  a  fine  line. 
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1  PETER.  REVELATION, 

dif  K  A  B  C  Kt  L|  Fs  Chap.  Chap,  tt  A  Bj  C  Pj  Chapi 


2  PETER. 

dap.  K  A  B  C  Et  Lf  Ps  Chap. 


■mn 


1  JOHN. 

Chap.  K  A  B  C  El  L|  Ft  Chap. 


2  JOHN. 

K  A  B  Ef  L|  Pf 


8  JOHN. 

tt  A  B  C  E,  L,  P, 


JUBE. 

K  A  B  C  E|  L|  P, 


In  2  Pet.  ii.  there  are  only  a  few 
words  lost  in  Pi  in  each  of  verses  8,  4, 
5;  these  are  marked  by  a  fine  line. 
In  Rev.  P*  in  vi.  6,  8,  9, 10  has  lost  a 
part  of  each  of  these  verses,  which  are 
marked  by  a  fine  line.  It  has  also  lost 
part  of  xi.  8,  one  word  of  xxL  19,  and 
part  of  xzii.  2. 
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[April, 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  CONSERVATIVE  REFORMATION  AND  ITS 
THEOLOGY.^ 

\ 

BT  CA8PAB  RENB  OREOOBT,  LEIPZIG,  OEBMANT. 

The  Lutheran  church  is  to  a  great  extent  unknown, 
ignored,  and  misunderstood  by  the  numerous  Protestant 
churches  of  other  names  in  America :  its  strength  is  unknown, 
its  influence  is  ia|pred,  and  its  doctrines  are  misunderstood. 

When  contra^^d  with  all  the  other  Protestant  churches 
of  America  coqj^ned  it  seems  small ;  but  lay  it  by  the  side 
of  the  German  and  Dutch  Reformed  churches  in  our  land, 
and  it  takeAl  good  place,  having  more  than  double  their 
united  strength ;  or  compare  it  with  the  Episcopal,  the  Con¬ 
gregational,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Prdsbyterian  church, 
and  it  proves  to  be  larger  than  any  one  of  them.  In  Germany, 
though  the  union  of  the  Evangelical  churches  in  Prussia 
removes  the  possibility  of  exact  numerical  comparison  with 
the  Reformed  church,  ho  one  can  doubt  its  superior  strength, 
and  it  counts  its  hosts  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  Denmark, 
in  Russia,  and  in  Hungary.  An  impression  rests  on  many 
minds  that  it  is  an  inferior  branch  of  the  Protestant  church, 
while  the  statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  stronger  than 
any  other  division. 

The  influence  of  the  Lutheran  church  is  immense.  Its 
mere  size  and  its  wide  diffusion  necessitate  this,  for  it  carries 
everywhere  not  only  the  Augsburg  Confession,  but  better  yet, 
the  German  hymns,  the  richest  in  the  world,  and,  best  of  all, 

1  The  Conservative  Reformation  and  its  Theology,  as  represented  in  the 
Angsburg  Confession,  and  in  the  History  and  Literature  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  1  By  Charles  P.  Krauth,  D  D.,  Norton  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  of  Intellect¬ 
ual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  and  Co.  1871. 
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an  open  Bible.  In  our  own  land  it  has,  to  a  large  extent, 
kept  in  the  background.  Its  foreign  origin,  its  foreign  tongue 
in  many  places,  and  its  conservative  ways  have  served  to 
keep  it  from  notice,  though  it  is  daily  becoming  more  domes¬ 
ticated,  using  our  language  more,  and  entering  a  more  active 
sphere.  But  in  its  own  home,  and  forth  from  its  own  home, 
Germany,  it  wields  a  strong  arm.  In  theology,  in  church 
history,  and  in  biblical  studies  there  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  it  for  activity,  strength,  and  success.  Few  theological 
students  are  aware  of  the  debt  they  owe  to  Lutheran  work ; 
and  even  of  those  who  have  a  certain  familiarity  with  the 
men  and  their  books,  few  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are 
Lutherans.  The  doctrines  which  are  sai^o  be  misunder¬ 
stood  will  be  referred  to  later.  V 

It  is  important  that  we  should  know  the  l%theran  church, 
because  it  gives  us  another  side  of  the  Reformation  and 
another  type  of  church  life.  While  we  are  with  it  in 
essentials,  there  is  still  a  difference  between  us  and  it,  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  such  a  nature  that  we  can  learn  much  from  the 
Lutheran  church.  Its  religion  and  piety  are  of  a  different 
cast  from  ours.  A  pious  joy  and  happiness  reign  in  it,  to  which 
we  are  comparative  strangers.  The  Germans  have  a  word 
which  finds  no  English  equivalent ;  it  expresses  a  combination 
of  kind  feeling  and  warmth  with  what  it  is  the  custom  to  call 
personal  magnetism.  However  this  quality  may  be  defined, 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  Lutheran  religion;  a  fulness  of 
piety,  not  an  ascetic,  self-inwrapt  devotion ;  but  a  bright, 
cheerful,  sympathetic  spirit,  that  glows  as  well  as  aspires. 
If  this  be  indeed  a  national  characteristic,  inwoven  with  the 
church  life,  which  some  may  think  it  to  be,  we  shall  find  it 
none  the  less  to  our  advantage  to  partake  in  it. 

We  are  always  ready  to  glory  in  Luther  as  a  reformer. 
We  know  his  round  face  and  portly  form  as  well  as  we  do 
the  attenuated  features  of  Calvin.  We  share  in  the  work 
that  Luther  did  in  freeing  the  gospel.  And  we  may  well 
turn  a  friendly  face  towards  Luther’s  church.  He  did  not 
name  it  after  himself,  nor  did  the  church  name  itself  from 
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him ;  the  name  was  cast  upon  it  as  a  reproach,  and  it  has 
kept  it,  as  being  ashamed  neither  of  the  God  that  Luther 
served  nor  of  the  servant  who  wrought  so  stoutly  in  his  cause. 

The  author  of  the  work  in  hand  comes  to  teach  us  about 
the  Lutheran  church.  The  church  could  wish  for  no  abler 
setter-forth  of  herself  and  her  doctrines,  and  students  could 
find  no  one  more  fit  to  inform  their  lack  of  knowledge.  By 
birthright  he  is  a  scholar  and  a  clergyman.  He  is  a  man  of 
experience  in  the  church,  and  long  served  as  a  pastor.  That 
he  is  a  worthy  theologian,  his  position  in  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Seminary  at  Philadelphia  assures  us.  That  he  is 
of  philosophical  training  we  learn  from  his  holding  the  chair 
of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  also  accounted  one  of  the  first  students 
of  the  English  Bible,  and  finds  a  place  in  the  Committee  for 
the  Revision  thereof.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  he  will  set 
forth  the  Lutheran  doctrine  in  all  its  completeness ;  because, 
as  we  learn  from  chance  allusions  in  his  book,  he  is  accounted 
as  one  of  the  most  uncompromising  raaintainers  of  pure 
Lutheranism,  or,  in  other  words,  is  called  a  High  Lutheran. 
Tlie  work  does  not  disappoint  the  exi)ectations  that  its 
author’s  known  powers  excited.  While  there  is  a  lightness 
and  sprightliness  in  some  parts  that  does  not  often  find  a 
place  in  theological  writings,  there  is  in  other  parts  quite  as 
tough  reading  and  as  close  thinking  as  a  student  could  wish. 
It  is  readable,  thorough,  and  complete.  It  has  been  well 
received,  and  is  recognized  in  America  and  abroad  as  a 
standard  work. 

The  preface  presents  the  claim  of  the  Lutheran  church  to 
be  that  reforming  and  conserving  church  which,  equally 
distant  from  the  dead  conservatism  of  Rome  and  the  destruc¬ 
tive  radicalism  of  Geneva,  shall  at  last  prove  the  rallying 
point  for  uniting  Protestantism  and  uniting  Christianity.  It 
likewise  contains  a  remarkable  discussion  of  the  church 
of  England  whose  eclectic  character  threatens  her  own  de¬ 
struction. 

The  object  of  the  book,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  delineation 
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of  the  conservative  as  distinguished  from  the  radical  side  of 
the  Reformation.  To  speak  more  closely,  the  design  appears 
to  be  twofold ;  the  author  desires  to  maintain  and  defend 
the  Lutheran  church  without  and  within.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  looks  towards  those  outside  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
in  so  far  as  they  are  unacquainted  with  her,  seeks  to  present 
her  to  them  in  all  her  beauty,  while  in  so  far  as  scholars  of 
other  churches  have  misunderstood  or  misstated  her  doctrines, 
he  wishes  to  give  her  doctrines  in  their  true  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  looks  towards  those  within  the  Lutheran 
church,  and,  in  so  far  as  some  of  these  have  neglected  her 
history,  would  recall  to  them  her  former  glory  and  power, 
while  in  so  far  as  some,  even  of  the  leaders,  have  taught 
error,  he  would  sustain  the  old  and  pure  doctrine. 

The  author’s  position  is  that  of  the  strictest  adherence  to 
the  old  doctrine  —  a  position  gained  only  by  conscientious 
inquiry  and  research,  seeing  that  his  first  preferences  and 
prejudices  lay  altogether  in  another  direction. 

The  arrangement  of  the  material  permits  of  division  into 
three  parts  —  the  history,  the  history  of  doctrine,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Conservative  Reformation.  A  table  will  show 
the  contents  best. 

The  Conservative  Information, 

l.  History : 

1.  Occasion  and  Cause ;  2.  The  Organ ;  3.  Instrument ; 

4.  Church. 

n.  History  of  Doctrine : 

1.  Confessional  Principle ;  2.  Primary  Confession  ; 

3.  Secondary  Confessions ;  4.  Correction  of  Mistakes. 

m.  Doctrines : 

1.  Original  Sin  ;  2.  Person  of  Christ ;  3.  Baptism  ; 

4.  Lord’s  Supper. 

A.  Thetically  stated ;  B.  Antithesis  considered ; 

C.  Objections  answered. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  points  under  each  of 
the  three  parts  are  discussed  at  lengHi;  in  that  case  we 
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should  have  had  three  volumes  instead  of  one.  Each  subject 
is  treated  briefly  or  more  largely  according  to  its  relation  to 
the  general  aims  of  the  book  named  above.  In  obedience  to 
this,  the  last  part,  doctrine,  forms  the  larger  half  of  the  work, 
the  doctrines  there  discussed  being  the  chief  points  of  attack 
outside  as  well  as  inside  of  the  church,  and  hence  the  chief 
points  of  defence. 


I. 


History. 


1.  The  Occasion  and  Cause. 

Thus  we  begin  with  the  historical  part,  and  that  with  a 
glance  at  the  occasion  and  cause  of  the  Conservative  Reforma¬ 
tion.  As  far  as  the  occasion  is  concerned,  we  might  say 
that  it  is  not  of  great  importance,  or  at  least  that  little  need 
be  said  about  it,  since  it  is  only  the  focus  of  the  causes.  It 
matters  much  what  causes  there  are,  and  in  what  condition 
these  causes  are  ;  but  there  is  not  much  more  in  the  occasion, 
to  human  eyes.  Looking  at  the  Conservative  Reformation 
in  this  way,  we  may  name  as  its  occasion  the  nailing  of  the 
theses  on  the  door  of  All  Saints’  Church,  at  Wittenberg,  on 
All  Saints’  day,  in  1517.  The  case  were  different  if  the  divine 
spark  were  regarded  as  the  occasion  —  the  spark  which  inflamed 
Luther  to  this  deed  ;  but  we  put  the  divine  side  of  the  work 
under  the  causes,  and  turn  to  them. 

At  this  the  author  points  with  glowing  warmth  to  the  one 
primary  cause  of  the  Reformation  —  the  word  of  God.  This 
word  acted  in  two  ways.  By  a  general  and  comparatively 
unmarked  influence,  it  prepared  the  nations  for  the  new  era, 
being  read  here  and  there,  in  a  monk’s  cell  or  in  the  churches, 
or  preached  in  some  hidden  parish.  And  then  with  a  special 
influence  it  prepared  Luther  for  his  work.  Much  might  be 
said  about  subordinate  causes,  —  active  intercourse  between 
different  countries,  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  paper  made  from  rags,  were  causes,  to  the  extent  that 
without  them  the  Reformation  might  perhaps  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  narrow  limits,  but  they  only  appeared  in  order  that 
the  word  might  make  use  of  them. 
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Luther,  in  the  library  at  Erfurt,  read  the  Bible  with  holy 
zeal ;  the  one  primary  cause  worked  on  him.  In  the  year 
1522,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Cardinal  Ximenes’ 
Polyglot,  Luther’s  New  Testament  in  German  appeared. 
He  thus  translated  the  New  Testament,  and  finally  the  whole 
Bible,  into  the  vernacular,  so  that  this  primary  cause  of  the 
Reformation  should  lead  its  course  farther  and  make  it  broader. 
The  position  of  the  Christian,  as  of  the  political  world,  —  two 
domains  not  easily  distinguished  then,  —  secured  the  use  of  the 
new-given  Bible,  and  the  light  of  the  word  triumphed  over 
the  darkness  of  superstition.  The  author  urges  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  this  word  uncompromisingly. 

2.  The  Organ. 

From  the  occasion  and  cause,  we  proceed  to  consider  Luther, 
the  organ  of  the  Conservative  Reformation.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  one  may  describe  the  life  of  a  hero,  and  that 
almost  without  writing,  —  he  can  show  to  us  pictures,  and  he 
can  lay  before  us  the  words  of  others ;  but  only  a  master  of 
style  can  display  the  pictures  well,  and  bring  the  words  of 
others  into  a  complete  whole.  Taking  up  Gustav  Konig’s 
pictorial  life  of  Luther,  the  skilful  words  of  our  author  lead  us 
through  it  page  by  page.  We  behold  the  poor  boy,  the  eager 
student,  the  Augustinian  monk  at  Wittenberg  and  at  Rome, 
the  Reformer  at  Wittenberg,  Leipzig,  and  Worms,  the  knight 
at  the  Wartburg,  and  the  general  theological  standard-bearer. 
His  home  life  lends  warmth  to  all  this,  as  we  watch  his  delight 
with  the  tree  at  Christmas  eve ;  and  our  hearts  cannot  but  be 
moved  when  he  stands  sad  and  grieving  at  the  death-bed  of 
his  child,  his  darling  Madeleine. 

We  need,  however,  to  discover  the  character  of  Luther — to 
consider  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  man.  Had  the 
author  spoken  with  his  own  words,  it  might  have  been  said 
that  he  was  prejudiced,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  he  gave  but  his 
own  opinion.  Instead  of  this,  we  find  here  a  most  remarkable 
collection  of  the  testimonies  of  others  to  tlie  power  and  worth 
of  Luther.  Men  from  different  times  and  countries,  and 
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from  different  churches  and  philosophical  schools,  submit  their 
opinions  with  regard  to  him.  The  most  devoted  admirer  of 
Luther  must,  we  think,  stand  amazed  at  this  line  of  witnesses. 
He,  whom  Lessing  Heine,  Schlegel,  Bayle,  Bossuet,  Calvin, 
Carlyle,  Coleridge,  D’Aubigne,  DTsraeli,  Bunsen,  and  Stol- 
berg  praise,  must  be  a  true  hero.  There  is  no  room  for 
prejudice  here.  Romanists  as  well  as  Protestants,  and 
infidels  as  well  as  Christians,  pay  their  tribute  with  no  sparing 
hand. 


The  Instrument. 

Mahomet  spread  his  doctrines  and  multiplied  his  followers 
by  the  power  of  the  sword.  Luther  used  a  fountain  and  its 
streams.  He  spread  his  doctrines  by  causing  the  streams 
from  the  new-discovered  fountain  of  life,  that  had  refreshed 
and  inspired  him,  to  flow  through  the  whole  land.  He  multi¬ 
plied  his  followers  by  inviting  every  one  to  these  streams  to 
be  renewed  and  strengthened  by  their  waters. 

Our  author  leads  us  to  the  Wartburg,  to  the  writing-table 
of  the  singular  prisoner,  and  shows  us  how  Luther  had  been 
prepared  for  his  task,  by  his  familiarity  with  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  his  warm  piety,  and  his  power  over  the  German  lan¬ 
guage.  The  man  is  fit  and  ready  for  the  work. 

The  German  New  Testament  appeared  and  swept  over  the 
land.  Its  enemies  could  make  no  headway  against  it,  and 
were  actually  carried  away  in  the  stream.  Henry  the  Eighth 
of  England  stirred  up  Duke  George  of  Saxony  against  the 
book,  but  to  no  purpose.  This  opposition  affords  an  amusing 
passage.  Duke  George,  greatly  enraged  at  Luther’s  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  especially  at  the  pictures,  which  he  denominated 
“  outrageous,”  bade  his  secretary  Emser,  a  Catholic  theologian, 
confute  it.  This  Emser  did,  first  by  a  book  which  declared 
that  Luther’s  translation  contained  some  “  fourteen  hundred 
heresies  and  falsehoods,”  and  secondly  by  a  rival  translation. 
But  we  must  let  our  author  speak :  “  He  had  the  two  qualities 
in  which  many  translators  have  found  the  sole  proof  of  their 
vocation ;  he  could  not  write  the  language  into  which,  and 
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did  not  understand  the  language  from  which,  he  was  to 
translate.  But  his  coolness  stood  him  in  better  stead  than 
all  the  knowledge  he  might  have  had  of  Greek  and  German. 
With  little  trouble  he  produced  a  translation,  equal  on  the 

whole  to  Luther’s . The  way  he  did  the  masterly  thing 

we  have  mentioned  was  this :  he  adopted,  not  stole  (he  was 
above  stealing),  —  he  adopted  Luther’s  translation  bodily, 
only  altering  him  where  he  had  had  the  audacity  to  desert 
the  Vulgate  for  the  original.”  And  to  make  it  popular,  Duke 
George  paid  for  copies  of  the  very  pictures  he  had  condemned, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  issued  by  ducal  authority. 

Some  object  to  Luther’s  New  Testament  that  it  follows 
the  Vulgate  instead  of  the  Greek,  and,  besides,  that  the 
translation  is  not  exact.  Against  this  view  our  author,  al¬ 
though  admitting  in  advance  that  Luther  did  at  times  follow 
the  Vulgate,  declares  that  he  did  not  follow  it  slavishly.  He 
then  farther  shows  that  Luther  had  added  from  the  Greek 
things  not  in  the  Vulgate,  that  he  left  out  things  that  the 
Vulgate  had,  but  the  Greek  had  not,  and  that  in  certain 
various  readings  he  had  followed  the  Greek,  and  not  the 
Vulgate.  We  find,  also,  a  careful  comparison  of  the  variations 
between  the  Complutensian  of  1514,  the  first  edition  of 
Erasmus,  1516,  Luther’s  translation,  1522,  and  the  English 
version,  1611.  All  inquiries  serve  only  to  show  the  careful¬ 
ness  of  Luther’s  work. 

The  charge  of  inaccuracy  in  the  translation  is  summarily 
disposed  of.  The  language  has  changed  its  meaning  some¬ 
what  since  the  time  of  Luther,  many  of  the  objections  are 
mere  trifles,  and  some  of  the  passages  cannot  be  translated 
with  satisfactory  and  certain  exactness  by  anybody.  The 
work  of  Luther  must  ever  remain  not  merely  the  basis,  but 
the  very  substance  of  all  German  translations  of  the  Bible. 
Its  power,  its  beauty,  and  its  vivacity  can  never  fail. 

4.  The  Church, 

Having  observed  the  occasion,  cause,  organ,  and  instrument, 
we  now  proceed  to  the  result,  and  turn  our  eyes  to  the  church 
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of  the  Conservative  Reformation.  The  author  refers  briefly 
to  the  process  of  naming  churches,  and  touches  satirically 
the  formation  of  new  churches  with  pompous  names,  such  as 
“  Disciples  of  Christ,”  “  Church  of  God,”  or  “  Christians,” 
which  denounce  all  sectarianism,  and  build  up  the  narrowest 
of  sects.  He  then  relates  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the 
“  Evangelical  Lutheran  church.”  This  church  preferred  the 
term  “  Evangelical  ”  simply,  but  that  applies,  at  the  present 
day,  to  many  other  churches.  From  the  protest  against 
bishops  and  enforced  mass,  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  1529,  the 
Lutherans  received  the  title  of  Protestants,  and  were  known 
by  that  diplomatically,  till  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648. 
Eck  used  the  term  “  Lutheran  ”  first,  in  his  bull  against 
Luther,  and  the  church  gradually  came  to  adopt  this  name 
as  indicating  the  doctrine  which  they  followed.  No  other 
name  can  now  distinguish  her  so  well  as  that  of  “  The  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  church.” 

We  next  follow  the  author  as,  with  a  pardonable  pride,  he 
holds  up  to  view  this  church :  her  distinctive  principle,  justi¬ 
fication  by  faith ;  her  claims  as  the  oldest,  most  legitimate, 
and  most  extensive  of  Protestant  churches ;  her  character  as 
Augustinian,  but  not  fatalistic,  as  ever  inclined  to  unity  and 
adverse  to  divisions ;  the  acknowledged  purity  of  her  faith ; 
her  liberality  and  charity,  her  worship,  her  warm,  practical 
life,  her  descendants  in  America,  and  her  future. 

To  those  who  look  back  with  grief  at  the  divisions  of  the 
Protestant  church  this  chapter  offers  an  aggravation  of  their 
sorrow.  It  would  seem  as  if  all  parties  had  been  so  thoroughly 
agreed  that  division  was  unnecessary.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  to  those  who  look  forward  to  the  reunion  of  dis¬ 
membered  Protestantism  this  chapter  gives  the  hope  that 
those  once  so  near  each  other  may  again  stand  side  by  side, 
and,  seeing  the  truth  with  the  same  eyes,  join  in  one  church 
and  worship.  God  grant  that  it  may  not  be  true  of  churches 
that  estranged  friends  be  less  reconcilable  than  old  enemies. 
With  the  later  developments  of  old  Catholicism,  the  time 
seems  at  hand  when  we  may  with  fresh  courage  aspire  to  the 
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union  of  the  whole  Western  church ;  Ultramontanism  dying, 
or  holding  an  empty  name. 

The  statements  of  the  author  which  have  a  unifying  ten¬ 
dency  are  in  three  groups  —  the  denial  of  imputed  errors, 
the  quotation  of  Reformed  approval  of  Lutheran  doctrine, 
and  the  expression  of  the  love  of  the  Lutheran  for  other 
churches. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  disliking  the  Lutheran  church, 
because  we  believed  that  she  taught  certain  errors.  Could 
we  be  led  to  suppose  that,  in  the  grounds  for  that  belief,  we 
had  heard  incorrectly  or  judged  falsely,  we  should  be  far  on 
the  way  towards  a  better  opinion  of  her.  Now,  whatever 
may  be  the  decision  of  a  careful  weighing  of  doctrinal  words, 
it  is  assuredly  of  some  moment  to  know  that  the  errors  in 
hand  are  pointedly  denied  by  the  Lutheran  church.  She 
has  been  charged  with  making  baptism  necessary ;  she  replies 
that  of  course  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  as  all  will  agree,  but  that  the  outward  rite  has  only  an 
ordinary  necessity.  She  has  been  charged  with  holding  the 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation.  Indeed,  that  is  almost  the 
only  thing  that  an  ordinary  Reformed  theological  student 
knows  about  the  distinction  between  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Reformed  church.  The  standard  question  with  examiners 
is :  “  What  is  the  Lutheran  doctrine  with  regard  to  the 
Lord’s  supper  ?  ”  and  the  regular  answer  is  :  “  Consubstan¬ 
tiation,”  which  is  almost  universally  satisfactory;  and  the 
student  is  thereafter  qualified  to  speak  of  this  Lutheran  doc¬ 
trine  with  unlimited  confidence.  The  Reformed  church  has, 
however,  had  what  she  deemed  fit  grounds  for  naming  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  “  consubstantiation  ” ;  and  it  is  not  pur¬ 
posed  to  concede  anything  with  regard  to  that  without  careful 
consideration.  Suffice  it  here  to  note  that  the  Lutheran 
church  repels  the  imputation  of  this  doctrine  with  all  her 
might.  Says  our  author :  “  The  charge  that  the  Lutheran 
church  holds  this  monstrous  doctrine  has  been  repeated  times 
without  number.  In  the  face  of  her  solemn  protestations, 
the  falsehood  is  still  circulated.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill 
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many  pages  with  the  declarations  of  the  confessions  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  church,  and  of  her  great  theologians, 
who,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  repudiate  this  doctrine  —  the 
name  and  the  thing  —  in  whole  and  in  every  one  of  its  parts.” 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  feel  bound  to  turn  out  all 
the  stray  sentences  of  old  Lutheran  theologians  in  order  to 
convict  them  of  this  doctrine.  A  theologian  who  expends 
labor  to  prove  and  bind  upon  others,  solely  for  the  sake  of 
historical  accuracy,^  doctrine  which  they  now  reject,  in  so  far 
appears  to  neglect  his  mission  of  furthering,  not  hindering, 
the  advance  of  truth.  For  the  present,  it  is  enough  for  us 
that  the  Lutheran  church  rejects,  and  declares  that  she  has 
ever  rejected,  consubstantiation.  She  has  been  charged  with 
teaching  the  ubiquity  of  the  human  nature  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  that  as  if  Christ’s  human  body  were  infinitely 
locally  expanded,  and  were  locally  present  in  the  bread  at 
the  Lord’s  supper.  This  question,  like  the  preceding,  re¬ 
quires  for  its  proper  understanding  an  extended  discussion. 
Here  need  only  be  remarked  the  following  denials  from  the 
Lutheran  Formula  of  Concord :  “  Our  church  rejects  and 
condemns  the  error  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  locally 
expanded  in  all  places  of  heaven  and  earth,  or  has  become 

an  infinite  essence . When  the  word  ‘corporeal’  is  used 

of  the  mode  of  presence,  and  is  equivalent  to  local,  we  affirm 

that  the  body  of  Christ  is  in  heaven,  and  not  on  earth . 

Of  a  local  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in,  with,  or  under 
the  bread,  there  never  was  any  controversy  between  the  Lu¬ 
therans  and  Calvinists ;  that  local  presence  we  expressly 
reject  and  condemn  in  all  our  writings.”  She  has  been 
charged  with  erroneous  views  as  to  the  Lord’s  day.  It  is 
simply  answered  that  she  considers  the  Lord’s  day  as  still  to 
be  observed.  With  this  as  to  her  rejection  of  imputed  errors, 
let  us  turn  to  the  testimony  of  the  Reformed  concerning  her 
doctrine. 

Zwingle,  Calvin,  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre, 
Claude,  J.  A.  Turrettin  (not  to  be  confounded  with  his  father, 
the  celebrated  and  orthodox  Francis  Turrettin),  the  church 
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of  Geneva,  and  Pictetus  all  speak  of  the  parity  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  doctrines ;  but  Alting  and  Spanheim  treat  of  it  in 
detail  and  closely.  Alting  wrote  a  book  to  show  that  the 
Palatinate  church  in  her  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  the 
other  Reformed  churches  with  her,  still  adhered  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  This  he  attempts  to  prove  by  a  care¬ 
ful  comparison  of  article  with  article,  and  in  conclusion 
writes :  “  This  is  a  collation  of  the  Augsburg,  Palatinate, 
and  Helvetic  Confessions,  in  all  the  articles,  which  most 
clearly  exhibits  and  demonstrates  their  orthodox  agreement 
in  every  article  except  the  tenth,  and  there  the  disagreement 
is  not  entire.”  And  Spanheim,  while  declaring,  in  general, 
that  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  have  the  same  rule  and  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  same  fundamental  doctrine  of  salvation,  and  the 
same  worship,  hold  the  same  Christian  duties,  make  the  same 
anti-papal  protestations,  are  under  the  same  obligations  to 
forbearance  in  love,  and  have  the  same  interests  and  motives 
for  evangelical  peace,  proceeds  to  assert  their  agreement  in 
the  disputed  doctrines,  to  the  following  extent.  In  the 
Lord’s  supper,  both  agree  that  the  spiritual  eating  of  Christ’s 
body  is  necessary  to  salvation ;  this  eating  being  the  act  of 
true  faith,  directing  itself  to  the  body  of  Christ  delivered  to 
death  for  us.  In  predestination,  grace,  and  free-will,  both 
agree  that  after  the  fall  man  had  no  power  for  good  left,  and . 
that  tlie  whole  salvation  of  man  depends  alone  on  God.  In 
the  person  of  Christ,  both  agree  that  the  two  natures  are 
personally  and  indivisibly  united,  without  confusion  or  change ; 
that  the  names  of  the  natures  are  reciprocally  used,  the 
properties  of  each  nature  being  affirmed  of  the  whole  person, 
according  to  the  nature  to  which  each  property  may  be  pe¬ 
culiar  ;  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  not  intrinsically 
omnipotent  or  omniscient,  and  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  was  lifted  to  supreme  glory,  and  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  In  baptism  both  agree  that  infants  are  to  be 
baptized,  that  the  object  of  baptism  is  that  they  may  be  made 
members  of  Christ  and  spiritually  regenerated ;  that  baptism 
is  necessary,  but  not  absolutely,  so  that  infants  are  capable 
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of  receiving  regenerating  grace,  and  that  these  things  pertain 
to  the  essentials  of  this  sacrament.  We  refer  thus  in  detail 
to  Spanheim,  because  the  stating  the  agreement  of  Christians 
with  each  other  is  a  more  necessary  and  a  more  grateful  task 
than  that  of  stating  their  differences.  Could  we  fix  our  gaze 
and  our  hearts  on  the  great  truths  common  to  both  com* 
munions,  the  points  of  debate  would  be  lost  to  sight.  We 
pass  without  delay  to  the  desire  the  Lutheran  church  evinces 
for  unity  with  other  churches. 

She  presses  nothing  for  true  church  unity  but  the  “  common 
acceptance  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  gospel  in  the 
same  sense,”  and  agreement  in  the  scriptural  essentials  of 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments.”  In  the  latter  point 
she  differs  only  from  the  Baptists,  and  from  them  only  in  so 
far  as  they  make  the  particular  form  essential.  The  author 
displays  Luther’s  great  desire  for  unity.  We  should,  however, 
remark,  as  followers  of  Calvin,  that  we  are  satisfied  that 
Calvin  made  greater  concessions  with  regard  to  Lutheranism 
than  he  received,  as  even  the  author  would  seem  to  allow, 
when,  in  a  later  chapter,  he  urges  the  fact  that  Calvin  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  acted  as  a  Lutheran 
minister.  Luther’s  trouble  about  not  uniting  seems  to  have 
rested  not  exactly  upon  obstinacy,  but  upon  a  pertinacious 
adherence  to  the  infallibility  of  his  own  interpretation  of 
scripture,  and  an  immovable  conviction  that  no  church  could 
be  one  with  his  unless  it  accepted  his  words  of  interpretation 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  used  them.  The  author  lays  great 
weight  on  the  fact  that  the  Lutheran  church  is  not  affected 
by  the  high  churchism  which  makes  walls  of  forms  and  cere¬ 
monies  ;  and  lastly,  he  declares  that  she  not  only  recognizes 
other  churches  as  churches,  but  has  boldly  protested  against 
the  persecution  of  other  churches,  as,  for  example,  against 
the  Huguenot  persecutions  in  France. 

This  long  array  of  evidence  tends  to  one  point, — to  show 
that  the  two  Confessions  should  originally  have  been  one, 
and,  having  failed  of  that,  should  now  seek  to  become  one. 

The  article  hereupon  recites  briefly  the  controversies  within 
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the  German  Lutheran  church,  and  gives  the  names  of  her 
most  eminent  theologians.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Lutheran  church  in  America,  it  gives  no  clue 
to  the  controversies  therein.  An  outline  of  them  might  have 
marred  the  beauty  of  her  apparent  unity,  but  it  would  have 
furthered  theological  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  church  and 
to  her  doctrine,  had  we  been  permitted  to  see  what  difficulties 
arise  in  their  development  in  America.  Moreover,  we  should 
in  that  case  probably  have  been  better  able  to  understand,  at 
least,  one  of  the  subsequent  articles,  which  contains  frequent 
references  to  “  The  Definite  Platform  ”  ;  this  appears  to  be, 
or  to  have  been,  the  manifesto  of  a  party  in  the  American 
Lutheran  church,  which  our  author  feels  bound  to  condemn. 
There  is  also  an  allusion  to  a  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
church  in  America,  which  appears  to  differ  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  in  America, 
and  to  insist  upon  fewer  of  the  symbolical  books.  Tlie  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  that  in  reading  the  book  in  hand  one  would 
not  suppose,  save  from  the  chance  allusions  just  mentioned, 
that  the  Lutheran  church  in  America  was  an3rthing  but  the 
united  harmonious  church  of  the  author’s  ideal,  whereas 
statistics,  and  occasional  newspaper  references  would  lead  us 
to  consider  it  as  divided  into  several  bodies.  We  do  not 
even  light  upon  saving  clauses  which  seem  to  allow  that  such 
a  state  of  affairs  exists  in  that  church.  If  the  divisions  are 
doctrinal,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask,  what  has  become  of  the 
unity  described  as  embracing  the  Lutheran  church  all  over 
the  world ;  and  if  the  divisions  be  on  less  important  matters 
than  doctrines,  what  has  become  of  the  spirit  of  concession 
as  to  non-fundamentals.  These  questions  are  not  offered  as 
taunts,  but  as  desiring  information.  Perhaps  at  another  time 
we  shall  receive  from  the  hand  of  this  clear  writer  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  position  of  parties  and  questions  in  the  American 
Lutheran  church. 

Thus  we  have  glanced  at  the  topics  which  fall  under  the 
general  designation  of  history.  In  the  last  article  treated, 
we  have  already  encroached  upon  the  second  general  field 
which  calls  for  our  attention,  that  of  the  history  of  doctrine. 
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n.  History  of  Doctrine. 

1.  77ie  Cbn/essional  Principle. 

In  considering  a  church,  we  ask  at  once,  what  she  believes 
—  what  doctrine  she  teaches  ?  But  before  we  examine  the 
actual  confessions,  we  must  seek  the  confessional  principle 
of  the  church ;  we  need  to  know  how  she  uses  her  confessions. 
She  may  possibly  regard  them  as  a  mere  form,  seldom  heard 
of,  and  according  to  which  very  little  is  determined ;  or  she 
may  hold  them  as  of  equal  value  with  scripture,  and  as  the 
one  rule  by  which  everything  is  determined.  This  article 
shows  that  the  Lutheran  church  grants  to  the  confessions  a 
middle  place,  subordinating  them  to  scripture,  but  only  in  so 
far  as  that  they  are  man’s  shape  of  the  same  divine  doctrine, 
and  regarding  them  as  more  than  a  mere  form,  in  that  they 
guide  the  church  under  the  scriptures. 

As  the  book  is  intended  for  America,  this  article  begins 
with  the  principles  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church  in  America.  Tiiese  principles  maintain  the 
generic  unity  of  the  one  Christian  church  in  the  gospel  and 
sacraments,  and  the  specific  unity  of  a  single  church  in  her 
doctrine  and  faith  in  the  sacraments,  each  being  manifested 
in  creeds,  general  or  specific,  which  creeds  or  confessions 
must  be  understood  in  their  own  and  only  sense.  In  conse¬ 
quence  they  proceed  to  declare  that  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
church  finds  her  unity  in  the  accepting  and  acknowledging 
the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  in  its  original  sense, 
while  she,  at  the  same  time,  receives  the  other  Lutheran  con¬ 
fessions,  the  Apology  for  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Smal- 
cald  Articles,  Luther’s  Catechisms,  and  the  Formula  of  Con¬ 
cord.  Thus  must  every  professor  of  the  theological  seminary 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  at  Philadelphia,  affirm 
his  faith. 

The  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  this  confessional  basis 
follows,  and  offers  many  points  well  worthy  of  notice  at  a 
time  when  so  many  seek  to  cast  off  all  creeds.  No  less  im¬ 
portant  are  the  inquiries  into  what  are  fundamentals,  and 
who  are  Christians,  which  close  the  article. 
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In  contending  that  fidelity  to  a  confession  does  not  con¬ 
flict  with  the  right  of  private  judgment,  the  author  says :  “A 
great  deal  is  claimed  upon  the  right  of  private  judgment 
which  is  a  most  impudent  infringement  of  that  right.  A 
man  is  a  Socinian,  a  Pelagian,  or  a  Romanist.  Very  well. 
We  maintain  that  no  civil  penalties  should  restrain  him,  and 
no  ecclesiastical  inquisition  fetter  him.  Give  him,  in  its  fullest 
swing,  the  exercise  of  his  right  of  private  judgment.  But 
your  Socinian  insists  on  such  a  recognition  by  Trinitarians 
as  logically  implies  that  they  either  agree  with  him  in  his 
error,  or  that  it  is  of  no  importance.  What  is  this  but  to 
ask  thousands  or  millions  to  give  up  or  imperil  the  results  of 
their  well-used  right  of  private  judgment  at  the  call  of  one 
man  who  abuses  his.” 

We  shall  not,  however,  dwell  upon  this  question  of  a  con¬ 
fessional  basis.  The  author  in  urging  the  claims  of  the  basis 
above  given  for  the  Lutheran  church,  declares  that  this  basis 
is  scriptural,  has  had  the  approval  of  three  centuries  of  the 
said  church,  has  been  approved  by  Reformed  theologians,  and 
is  essential  to  union  in  fundamentals.  The  last  head  opens 
the  consideration  of  what  are  fundamentals,  a  point  of  vital 
importance'  in  all  attempts  to  keep  a  church  together  or  to 
unite  parted  churches.  Though  we  should  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  who  decry  creeds  and  confessions,  we  cannot  avoid 
meeting  those  who  differ  from  us  as  to  what  doctrines  are 
fundamental.  The  word  “fundamental”  says  the  author, 
“  has  been  so  bandied  about,  so  miserably  perverted,  so  mo¬ 
nopolized  for  certain  ends,  so  twisted  by  artifices  of  interpre¬ 
tation,  as  if  a  man  could  use  it  to  mean  anything  he  pleased, 
and  might  fairly  insist  that  its  meaning  could  only  be  settled 
by  reference  to  his  own  mental  reservation  at  the  time  he 
used  it,  that  at  length  men  have  grown  afi*aid  of  it,  have 
looked  upon  its  use  as  a  mark  of  lubricity,  and  have  almost 
imagined  that  it  conveyed  an  idea  unknown  to  our  church  in 
her  purer  days.”  Fundamental  doctrine  is,  after  the  Apology 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  pronounced  to  be  “  the  true 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  faith  ” ;  or,  after  the  Confession 
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itself,  “  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  and  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments.”  We  reach,  unfortunately,  no  more  definite 
conclusion  than  that,  “What  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church 

regards  as  fundamental  to  gospel  doctrine . is  what  her 

existence,  her  history,  her  confessions  declare,  or  justly  imply, 
to  be  her  articles  of  faith.” 

We  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  here.  If 
the  author  means  simply  that  the  few  subjects  treated  spe¬ 
cifically  in  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
are  fundamental  to  the  unity  of  the  particular  church  of 
which  he  treats,  we  have  nothing  ta  object  to ;  but  if  we  are 
to  understand  that  precisely  everything  contained  or  implied 
in  Lutheran  confessions  is  in  that  form  fundamental  for  all 
Christians,  we  beg  leave  to  differ  from  the  author. 

If  the  latter  sense  be  held,  the  author  should  cease  quoting 
Reformed  theologians  as  agreeing  with  him  in  fundamentals. 
They  do  not  agree  with  him  in  this  manner,  and  he  should 
recall  in  such  instances,  as  he  has  done  in  one  case  of  criti¬ 
cism,  their  erroneous  idea  as  to  what  fundamentals  really 
are.  If  this  sense  be  held,  the  Lutheran  church  is  one  in 
fundamentals  with  no  other  church  that  ever  did  or  ever  will 
exist  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  If  this  sense  be  held,  the 
“  Principal  Articles  of  Faith,”  the  first  part  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  are  misnamed,  else  were  these  fundamental,  and 
the  others  not  fundamental.  If  this  sense  be  held,  Luther, 
who  wished  a  point  or  two  more  to  be  put  into  the  Confession 
but  gave  up  to  opposition,  either  gave  up  “  fundamentals  ” — 
and  the  Confession  does  not  contain  all  fundamentals — or 
he  desired  to  put  non-fundamentals  into  the  Confession,  and 
so  opposes  the  definition.  As  we  have  said,  we  are  not  sure 
of  the  intention,  but  we  claim  for  the  word  “  fundamental  ” 
such  a  sense,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  believe 
that  the  Reformed  church  is  one  with  the  Lutheran  in  funda¬ 
mentals,  although  she  does  not  approve  of  everything  that 
the  existence,  history,  and  confessions  of  the  latter  declare 
or  justly  imply  to  be  her  articles  of  faith. 

The  author  defends  fidelity  to  confessions  from  the  charge 
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of  depreciating  the  authority  of  the  rule  of  faith  —  the  scrip* 
tures,  and  denounces  the  cries  for  wide  creeds,  declaring  that 
they  could  set  no  limit  to  such  expansion.  At  the  same  time 
he  assures  us  that  the  Lutheran  church  gladly  recognizes 
Christians  under  whatever  name. 

The  following  is  presented  as  the  course  of  rationalism : 
(1)  pseudo-pietism  and  fanaticism,  urging  practical  and  ex¬ 
perimental  truths,  aside  from  their  connection  with  profounder 
doctrines ;  (2)  unionistic  efforts,  ignoring  the  doctrines 
dividing  Lutherans  and  Beformed  as  of  lesser  value  ;  (3)  en¬ 
deavors  of  Semler  to  depreciate  the  view  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible,  as  the  origin  of  these  doctrines  which  should  be 
laid  aside  ;  (4)  clear  rationalism. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  has  such  a  confessional 
principle.  The  confessions  themselves  must  next  engage 
our  attention,  and  first  of  all  the  Augsburg  Confession.  In 
presenting  the  confessions  it  is  desired  simply  to  give  such 
an  outline  of  the  author’s  careful  history  of  them  as  shall  aid 
the  inquiries  of  young  students  and  the  memory  of  the  old. 


2.  Primary  Confession. 

We  cannot  avoid  remarking  at  the  outset,  that  Americans 
in  considering  the  rise  of  the  Lutheran  symbolic  books,  espe< 
cially  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Reformed  Confessions 
in  England,  should  remember  the  widely  different  political, 
and  consequently  politico-ecclesiastical  circumstances.  The 
Lutheran  church  grew  in  separate  states,  some  larger,  some 
smaller,  all  acknowledging  the  emperor,  it  is  true,  but  under 
no  such  union  as  the  English.  The  governments  of  these 
states  were  all  closely  united  with  the  religion  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  states,  some  acquiescing  in  it,  and  some  ordering  it  to 
their  liking,  but  all  giving  an  active  attention  to  it. 

The  Reformation,  whose  spirit  we  may  read  in  her  con¬ 
fessions,  was  not  a  destructive,  but  a  constructive  movement. 
All  progress  in  the  church  must  be  in  the  direction  given  to 
her  by  the  Reformation.  The  shallowness  of  our  day  seeks 
to  free  itself  from  the  theology  of  the  sixteenth  century 
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as  from  papistical  remnants,  but,  even  in  America,  the  Luth« 
eran  church  shall  find  her  profit  in  the  closest  adherence  to 
that  theology,  and  above  all  to  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

There  was  no  general  creed  after  the  Athanasian  (probably 
about  A.D.  434).  “The  oldest  distinctive  creed  now  in  use 
in  any  large  division  of  Christendom  ”  is  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession.  If  we  look  at  the  general  creeds,  the  Lutheran 
church  is  as  closely  united  with  the  early  church  as  the 
Romish  church  43 ;  if  we  look  at  their  earliest  distinctive 
creeds,  the  Lutheran  church  is  thirty  years  older  than  the 
Romish,  seeing  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  presented 
in  1530,  whereas  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were 
not  finished  and  set  forth  till  thirty-three  years  later. 

Between  Luther’s  theses  at  Wittenberg,  on  All-Saints’  day, 
in  1517,  and  the  presentation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1530,  occurred  four  diets  that  should 
be  remembered.  At  Worms,  1521,  Luther  refuses  to  retract, 
and  the  edict  is  given  for  his  seizure  and  for  the  burning  of 
his  books  ;  at  Nuremberg,  1522,  the  papal  Nuncio  demands 
that  the  edict  of  Worms  be  carried  out;  at  Spires,  1526,  the 
edict  of  Worms  is  virtually  annulled,  and  a  council  is  promised ; 
and  again  at  Spii'es,  1529,  the  decision  favors  Rome.  The 
protest  of  the  evangelical  princes  against  this  decision  gave 
rise  to  the  name  Protestants. 

Charles  the  Fifth  could  not  get  the  pope  to  agree  to  the 
calling  of  a  general  council,  which  the  Protestants  had  asked 
for ;  so  he  summoned  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  told  the  Protes¬ 
tants  to  bring  a  statement  of  their  case,  and  promised  to  hear 
it  himself.  The  statement  of  the  case  by  the  Protestants  was 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  This  Confession,  however,  was 
really  the  culminating  point  of  a  series,  which  series  may  be 
given  in  five  steps : 

a.  October  1-3, 1529,  Luther  and  the  Saxon  divines  meet¬ 
ing  Zwingle  and  the  Swiss  divines  at  Marburg,  framed  the 
fifteen  Marburg  Articles,  which  set  forth  the  disputed  and 
undisputed  points  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Zwinglians, 
and  which  were  signed  by  both  parties. 
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b.  October  16,  1529,  Luther,  on  the  basis  of  the  fifteen 
Marburg  Articles,  and  with  the  help  of  other  theologians, 
prepared  the  seventeen  Articles  of  Schwabach,  so  called  from 
the  place  at  which  they  were  presented. 

c.  November  29, 1529,  these  seventeen  Articles  were  also 
presented  at  Smalcald,  and  are  hence  sometimes  called  the 
Smalcald  Articles,  though  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Smalcald  Articles  proper,  of  1537. 

d.  March  20,  1530,  these  seventeen  Articles,  which  are 
mainly  doctrinal,  were  revised  and  sent  to  Torgau ;  they  were 
long  called  the  Torgau  Articles,  but  incorrectly. 

c.  March  20, 1530,  the  Torgau  Articles  proper,  which  are 
on  the  abuses,  were  prepared  by  Luther,  with  the  aid  of 
Melanchthon,  Jonas,  and  Bugenhagen.  The  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  rests  on  these  two  papers  just  named ;  the  doctrinal 
articles,  on  the  revised  seventeen  Schwabach  Articles,  and  the 
articles  on  abuses,  on  the  Torgau  Articles  proper,  both  of  which 
sets  of  articles  were  chiefly  from  Luther’s  hand. 

Luther  could  not  go  to  Augsburg ;  but  remained  at  Coburg, 
the  nearest  safe  point.  The  first  form  of  the  Confession  was 
sent  to  him  here ;  and  all  subsequent  steps  in  its  preparation 
were,  as  far  as  was  possible  with  the  then  private  postal 
arrangements  and  at  that  long  distance,  laid  before  him  for 
his  consideration.  Our  author,  opposing  the  rationalistic 
Ruckert,  enters  at  length  into  the  consideration  of  the  position 
of  Luther  with  regard  to  the  Confession ;  and,  with  an  appar¬ 
ently  invincible  argument,  displaying  the  closest  research, 
triumphantly  shows  that  he  approved  it  heartily.  The  Con¬ 
fession  was  presented  to  the  Diet  on  June  25, 1530,  in  two 
original  texts,  Latin  and  German.  These  texts,  of  like 
authority,  guide  mutually  each  to  the  understanding  of  the 
other.  On  national  grounds  the  German  copy  was  the  one 
chosen  to  be  read  aloud.  The  emperor,  who  received  both 
copies,  kept  the  Latin,  and  gave  the  German  one  to  the 
elector  of  Mentz.  It  is  not  certainly  known  that  either 
the  originals  still  exists. 

In  1540,  Melanchthon,  without  the  least  right  to  do  so,  issued 
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a  varied  edition  of  the  Latin,  altering  and  enlarging  a  number 
of  articles.  All  remarked  this  at  once,  foes  and  friends  com¬ 
plaining.  Although  some  of  the  changes  seem  to  leave  the 
former  Confession,  we  can  but  believe  Melanchthon  when  he 
says  that  to  him  the  new  meant  the  same  as  the  old,  for  he 
often  thereafter  acknowledged  the  unaltered  as  the  statement 
of  his  faith.  For  the  unaltered  Confession,  the  highest 
authority  belongs  to  Melanchthon’s  original  editions  of  the 
Latin  and  of  the  German. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  consists  of  two  main  parts  —  the 
twenty-one  principal  articles  of  faith,  and  the  seven  articles 
on  abuses ;  the  former  is  preceded  by  a  preface,  a  transitional 
piece  separates  the  two  sets  of  articles,  and  the  whole  closes 
with  an  epilogue  and  the  subscriptions.  As  the  articles  follow 
no  regular  order,  the  author  classifies  them  into  (1)  the 
Catholic ;  (2)  the  Protestant,  to  which  of  course  the  whole  of 
the  seven  articles  of  the  second  part  belong ;  (3)  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  ;  (4)  the  Conservative  or  Lutheran  articles.  The  last 
class  alone  calls  for  mention  here ;  they  are  the  doctrines  of 
the  proper  inseparability  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  both  as 
to  time  and  space  (article  ni.),  the  objective  presence  of  both 
the  heavenly  and  earthly  elements  in  the  Lord’s  supper  (x.), 
the  true  value  of  private,  that  is,  of  individual  absolution  (xi.), 
the  genuine  character  of  sacramental  grace  (xiii.),  the  true 
medium  in  regard  to  the  rites  of  the  church  (xv.),  the  freedom 
of  the  will  (xvin.),  and  the  proper  doctrine  concerning  the 
cause  of  sin  (xix.) 

The  author  closes  this  head  with  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  Confession,  and  of  its  claims  as  a  creed. 

3.  Secondary  Confessions, 

Five  secondary  Confessions,  and  the  three  general  Creeds, 
joined  with  the  Augsburg  Confession,  make  up  the  symbolical 
books  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church,  and  are  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Concord ;  observe  the  distinction  between  the 
Book  of  Concord,  which  contains  these  several  parts,  and  the 
Form  or  Formula  of  Concord,  which  is  the  last  of  the  parts. 
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These  five  are,  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
Smalcald  Articles,  the  Smaller  and  the  Larger  Catechism  of 
Luther,  and  the  Formula  of  Concord,  in  its  two  divisions  of 
epitome  and  of  ampler  declaration. 

It  having  been  objected  by  some,  that  the  Lutheran  church 
has  too  much  confessional  matter,  that  she  did  not  and  does 
not  need  more  than  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  that  she 
had  no  right  to  add  to  her  doctrine  as  stated  in  the  said  Con¬ 
fession.  Our  author,  while  agreeing  that  a  creed,  in  the  sense 
of  “  what  ”  is  to  be  believed,  cannot  be  changed,  replies,  that 
a  creed,  as  an  official  “  statement  ”  of  the  faith  held,  can  be, 
and  may  be, added  to;  as,  indeed,  the  Apostles’  Creed  added 
to  the  single  creeds  of  scripture,  the  Nicene  added  to  the 
Apostles’,  the  Nicene  of  the  West  added  to  the  Nicene  of  the 
East,  and  the  Athanasian  expanded  two  main  points  to  about 
six  times  the  length  of  the  Apostles’  Creed.  But  we  must 
mark  well  that  this  addition  to  the  statement  is,  in  each  case, 
no  change  of,  but  an  amplifying  the  expression  of,  the  faith. 
So  the  Augsburg  Confession  added  only  to  the  statement,  and 
not  to  the  faith,  seeing  that  the  points  added  had  been  poten¬ 
tially  and  implicitly  in  the  faith  of  the  pure  church,  though 
never  formally  confessed  by  her.  At  the  same  time  the 
reverse  course  of  subtraction  is  not  compatible  with  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  same  faith.  The  objections  that  the  Lutheran 
church  did  not  need  more  confessions,  and  that  she  has  too 
many,  are  met  by  the  facts,  first,  that  this  church  always  has 
had  more  than  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and,  second,  that 
the  Book  of  Concord  really  put  a  bar  to  the  multiplication  of 
confessional  books.  Five  sevenths  of  it,  or  all  except  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  were  accepted  in  the  church  before  the 
book  was  made,  and  these  five  sevenths  are  the  first  or  selected 
part. 

A.  The  Collected  Confessions.  —  We  shall  ask  at  each  of 
the  books,  what  right  it  has  to  be  held  as  a  symbol. 

a.  The  Apology.  The  Apology,  which  teaches  the  same 
as  the  Confession  itself,  has  been  acknowledged  by  scholars 
as  a  symbol,  and  has  only  been  disparaged  by  unionists  and 
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rationalists,  (unionists,  those  who  press  the  union  of  the 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches,  as  in  Prussia).  Had 
permission  been  granted,  it  would  have  been  presented  at 
Augsburg  to  the  Diet.  In  1532  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
states  presented  it  at  the  Schweinfurt  Convention  as  their 
Confession  of  Faith.  In  1533  Luther  in  a  public  letter, 
refers  to  it  as  setting  forth  his  and  the  church’s  faith.  In 
1537,  at  Smalcald,  the  theologians  compared  it  with  the  Con 
fession,  and  formally  subscribed  it  with  the  Confession.  In 
1539,  in  Denmark,!!  was  prescribed  as  a  doctrinal  guide  to 
the  Lutheran  pastors.  In  1540  it  was  delivered  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  at  Worms  as  a  statement  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine. 
In  1541  it  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  Protestant  princes 
and  states  in  addressing  the  emperor ;  and  it  was  incorporated 
in  all  the  “  Bodies  of  Doctrine  ”  proper,  without  exception. 
It  then  was  of  right  that  it  found  a  place  in  the  Book  of 
Concord. 

b.  The  Smalcald  Articles.  When  the  pope  called  a  council 
to  meet  at  Mantua,  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  1537,  the 
Lutherans  rejoiced,  thinking  that  they  should  now  have  a 
hearing.  So  tlie  elector  told  Luther  to  make  ready  a  new 
series  of  articles  as  a  basis  of  conference.  These  new  articles, 
having  been  thoroughly  examined  in  the  convention  at  Smal¬ 
cald  in  February,  1537,  were  subscribed  by  the  theologians 
at  that  place,  and  from  it  named  the  Smalcald  Articles.  The 
church  wanted  new  articles,  not  because  her  faith  had  changed 
or  because  the  great  Confession  was  not  approved,  but  simply 
because  the  Confession  and  Apology  were  not  suited  to  the 
council  expected.  The  council  was  to  deal  with  the  questions 
at  issue  between  Romanists  and  Lutherans,  and  it  will  at 
once  be  preceived  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  not 
adapted  to  this  end.  The  Confession  was  too  large,  it  con¬ 
tained  many  undisputed  doctrines,  which,  if  brought  into  view, 
would  but  encumber  the  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
1530,  the  church  had  not  developed  minor  points  of  differ¬ 
ence,  so  that  the  the  Confession  contained  too  little  for  the 
council,  in  that  it  passed  over  some  of  the  points  in  question. 
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Nor  was  the  spirit  of  the  Confession  fitted  for  the  new 
occasion.  The  Confession  sought  peace ;  the  new  articles 
were  a  declaration  of  war.  The  Jesuits  cried  that  the 
Smalcald  Articles  did  not  agree  with  the  Confession ;  but  the 
Lutheran  church  understood  and  understands  them  to  be  the 
same  and  holds  them  as  symbols.  They  close  the  Reformation, 
and  pronounce  the  separation  from  Rome. 

c.  Luther’s  Two  Catechisms.  While  catechizing  dates 
from  the  earliest  periods,  the  honor  of  its  latest  and  present 
form  belongs  to  Luther,  whose  Shorter  Catechism  of  1529  is 
the  most  ancient  now  in  use.  Based  on  the  Decalogue,  the 
Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  two  sacraments,  it  follows 
as  closely  as  possible  simplicity  and  warmth,  seeking  neither 
to  confound  the  understanding  by  intricacy,  nor  to  chill  the 
heart  by  rigidity.  The  two  Catechisms,  the  Larger  being  as 
a  commentary  upon  the  Shorter,  were  everywhere  accepted  by 
the  church  as  a  comprehensive  Bible  for  the  laity,  and  used 
publicly  and  privately  with  great  delight. 

B.  The  Formula  of  Concord. —  The  part  of  the  book  with 
which  we  now  have  to  do,  is  the  cardinal  of  the  whole,  as  it 
is  the  new  part.  No  one,  so  far  as  recorded,  who  accepts  this, 
rejects  or  objects  to  any  other  part  of  the  Book  of  Concord. 
A  slight  sketch  of  its  history  will  best  show  what  need  there 
was  of  this  Formula,  and  how  greatly  it  subserved  the  general 
unity  of  the  church.  We  take  this  up  the  more  gladly  beeause 
it  will  at  the  same  time  carry  us  through  an  important  and 
■not  well  understood  period  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  will 
fix  the  places  of  a  few  of  her  theologians. 

(1)  We  shall  look  at  some  of  the  causes  and  preliminaries 
of  its  preparation.  Melanchthon,  gentle  and  philosophical, 
but  weak  and  inconsistent,  was  no  stay  for  the  church  that 
Luther  had  cared  for.  In  his  variations  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  its  Apology,  and  in  his  kaleidoscopic  Loci 
Communes,  he  moved  this  way  and  that,  with  hopes  now  of 
agreeing  with  Rome,  and  now  with  Switzerland.  This  occa¬ 
sioned  indefinite  trouble ;  Philippists  and  Reformed  using 
his  double-sided  phrases  in  their  worst  sense,  and  Lutherans 
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insisting  upon  their  rejection,  or  pressing  their  agreement 
with  Luther’s  utterances.  The  Philippists  wished  to  make 
the  Philippic  Corpus  Doctrinae  (1560),  of  confessional  au¬ 
thority  —  a  thing  to  which  consistent  Lutherans  were  loath, 
seeing  that  this  body  of  doctrine  was  large,  almost  entirely 
from  Melanchthon’s  hand,  to  a  great  extent  composed  of 
private  writings  not  acted  on  by  the  church,  of  a  corrupted 
text,  cumbrous,  and  ambiguous.  These  things,  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  Crypto-Calvinism  by  the  Wittenberg  theologians, 
led,  in  1569,  to  several  consultations  among  the  sounder 
theologiaixs,  such  as  James  Andreae  of  Tubingen,  Martin 
Chemnitz,  David  Chytraeus,  and  Nicholas  Selneccer.  In 
1570  a  convention  was  held  at  Zerbst,  representing  Saxony, 
Brandenburg,  and  Brunswick;  but  Andreae  was  the  only 
one  satisfied  thereby.  In  1573  Andreae  sent  to  Lower 
Saxony,  for  subscription,  two  books,  one  of  six  sermons  on 
the  divisions  which  had  arisen  between  1548  and  1573,  and 
the  other  an  exposition  of  the  present  controversies.  In 
1574  the  Saxon  divines,  at  the  order  of  the  elector  Augustus, 
prepared  the  Electoral  Torgau  Articles,  which,  though  at 
first  approved  by  Selneccer,  were  afterwards  generally  sus¬ 
pected  of  undue  leaning  towards  Calvinism.  In  1575 
Chemnitz  and  Chytraeus,  who  in  1571  had  prepared  a  con¬ 
fession  for  the  churches  of  Lower  Saxony,  drew  up  the 
Suabian-Saxon  Formula  of  Concord.  This  was  based  on  the 
exposition  by  Andreae,  to  which  we  referred  a  moment  ago, 
and  itself  became  the  groundwork  of  the  Formula  of  Concord. 

(2)  The  next  stages  of  preparation  lead  us  more  inti- 
.mately  into  the  curious  intermingling  of  petty  states  with 
church  questions,  which  we  have  noted,  and  show  how  the 
;German  Reformation  shaped  its  course  through  civil,  as  well 
as  theological  hands.  Augustus,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  called 
twelve  theologians  to  meet  at  Lichtenberg,  February,  1576, 
.and  they  determined  that  all  unkind  thoughts  must  be  dis¬ 
missed  ;  that  the  Philippic  Corpus  Doctrinae,  though  a  good 
book,  was  not  a  symbol ;  and  that  Chemnitz,  Chytraeus,  and 
Andreae,  the  three  who  had  already  done  so  much  in  this 
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line,  should  with  Marbach  prepare  a  statement  of  the  contro¬ 
verted  questions. 

During  the  preceding  year,  however,  the  elector  liad  met 
old  Count  Ernest  of  Henneberg  at  a  hunt,  and  talked  over 
church  matters  with  him ;  the  count  promising,  as  they 
parted,  that  he  would  have  a  paper  drawn  up  setting  forth 
the  errors  charged  and  the  truths  maintained.  The  old  count 
attended  to  this  at  the  wedding  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  the 
duke  of  Wiirtemberg  to  Charles  the  margrave  of  Baden. 
The  three  —  count,  duke,  and  margrave — committed  the 
preparation  of  the  desired  paper  to  Luke  Osiander  and 
Bidembach.  These  took  the  Suabian-Saxon  Formula  above 
mentioned,  compressed  it,  and  added  scripture  proofs  and 
citations  from  Luther;  finishing,  on  the  fourteenth  of  No¬ 
vember,  1575,  a  paper  which,  from  its  presentation  to  the 
theological  delegates  of  the  princes  at  Maulbronn,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  January,  1576,  is  called  the  Maulbronn  For¬ 
mula.  According  to  the  bargain  made  at  the  hunt,  the  old 
count  Henneberg  sent  this  Maulbronn  Formula  to  the  elector 
Augustus,  and  he  at  once  handed  it  and  a  copy  of  the  Suabian- 
Saxon Formula  to  Andreae  for  his  advice.  The  latter  declaring 
the  Suabian-Saxon  Formula  too  diffuse  and  indefinite,  and  the 
Maulbronn  too  brief,  advised  that  a  third  be  prepared  from 
tliese  two  as  a  basis.  The  author  does  not  give  the  day  of 
the  month  for  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  Lichtenberg  Con¬ 
vention  above  noted ;  but  this  action  of  the  elector  with 
regard  to  the  two  Formulas  appears  to  have  occurred  just 
after  the  convention.  The  elector  approved  of  Andreae’s 
counsel,  and  followed  it  by  calling  a  convention  of  twenty  theo¬ 
logians  at  Torgau,  in  May,  1576.  Of  the  eighteen  who  came, 
eleven  had  been  members  of  the  Lichtenberg  Convention  of 
twelve.  Selneccer,  Andreae,  Chytraeus,  Chemnitz,  Musculus, 
and  Corner  are  the  most  distinguished  of  the  body  thus 
meeting  in  Torgau.  Agreeing  with  Andreae’s  view,  they  set 
about  making  a  new  book,  using  the  Suabian-Saxon  Formula 
as  the  basis,  and  following  as  nearly  as  possible  the  order  of 
the  articles  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  ten  days,  from 
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the  twenty-ninth  of  May  to  the  seventh  of  June,  1576,  they 
had  the  Torgau  Formula  ready,  and  handed  it  to  the  elector. 
We  may  consider  Andreae  and  Chemnitz  as  its  authors. 

(3)  The  elector,  having  examined  the  Torgau  Formula 
and  sent  it  to  the  evangelical  states  of  the  empire,  conven¬ 
tions  were  held  to  consider  it,  and  in  all  twenty-five  responses 
were  received,  generally  favorable,  but  with  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  improvements.  Then  the  elector,  acting  also 
for  Brunswick  and  Wiirtemberg,  told  Chemnitz  of  Brunswick, 
Andreae  of  Tubingen,  and  Selneccer  of  Leipzig  to  revise  it 
with  this  new  light.  This  they  did  at  Bergen,  from  the  first 
to  the  fourteenth  of  March,  1577,  making  also  an  epitome  of 
the  Solid  Declaration.  A  second  revision  (from  the  nine¬ 
teenth  to  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1577),  at  Bergen,  by  the 
former  three,  with  Corner  and  Musculus  of  Frankfort-on-the 
Oder,  and  Chytraeus  of  Rostock,  gave  the  last  touches, 
leaving  it  with  the  name  Bergen  Formula,  although  it  is 
exactly  what,  on  publication  in  1580,  became  known  as  the 
Formula  of  Concord.  Having  determined  the  standards, 
namely,  the  Confession,  Apology,  Smalcald  Articles,  and 
Catechisms,  and  having  prepared  a  new  confession  on  the 
new  issues,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  subscription  thereto 
of  the  church  teachers,  and  the  sanction  thereof  by  the 
political  estates,  to  shield  it  from  attack.  Instead  of  calling 
a  general  convention,  they  sent  it  around  for  signature  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  a  dissenting  minority,  it  received  the  names  of 
three  electors,  twenty-one  princes,  twenty-two  counts,  twenty- 
four  free  cities,  and  of  eight  thousand  of  the  teachers  of  the 
church.  By  1582  eighty-six  states  had  subscribed  it. 

Our  author  thereupon  describes  its  still  fui-ther  reception 
in  and  out  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  opposition  with  which 
it  met  from  Lutherans,  Reformed,  and  Romanists,  and  enters 
into  an  account  of  the  men  who  prepared  the  Formula.  An 
analysis  of  the  Formula  and  a  brief  reply  to  the  objection 
that  the  Formula  separated  the  Lutheran  church  from  the 
Zwinglian  Calvinistic  churches  close  this  section. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  under  the  heads  of  the 
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confessions,  we  have  used  the  author’s  words,  to  a  large 
extent,  and  can  only  lay  claim  to  any  errors  which  our  inao> 
curacy  in  condensing  them  may  have  caused. 

4.  Correction  of  Mistakes* 

The  author  now  takes  up  a  History  of  Doctrine  by  a  Re¬ 
formed  scholar,  and  at  once  shows  and  replies  to  one  or  two 
common  mistakes  in  reference  to  Lutheranism.  The  nature 
of  some  of  the  faults  alluded  to  will  go  far  to  substantiate 
what  we  said  at  first  with  regard  to  the  common  ignorance 
concerning  .the  Lutheran  church.  If  a  theologian,  and  a 
writer  upon  the  history  of  doctrine,  and  one  to  whom  our 
author  concedes  a  certain  acquaintance  with  Lutheran  the¬ 
ology, —  if  such  a  one  can  make  the  mistakes  pointed  out, 
the  position  of  ordinary  theological  students,  and  still  more 
of  church  members  in  general,  cannot  be  satisfactory.  How¬ 
ever,  we  need  not  spend  much  time  with  this  article,  as 
most  of  the  points  touched  will  appear  elsewhere.  Its  polite 
sarcasm  serves  as  a  relief  to  the  severe  discussions  which 
follow.  Let  us  look  at  two  passages : 

“  Dr. - says,  the  Formula  Concordiae  was  ‘  presented  to 

the  Imperial  Diet.’  We  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  out  of  what 
misconception  this  statement  could  have  originated.  Not  only 
is'  there  no  historical  voucher  for  any  such  statement ;  but 
the  thing  itself,  to  any  one  who  will  recall  the  history  of  the 
times,  will  be  seen  at  once  to  be  absolutely  impossible.  And 

yet  Dr. - ,  as  if  to  show  that  there  are  degrees  in  the 

absolute,  adds  that  this  Imperial  Diet  ‘  sought  to  secure  its 
adoption  by  the  Lutheran  church.’  All  this  is  purely  aerial. 
There  was  no  such  Diet,  no  such  presentation,  and  no  such 

recommendation.  Dr. - ’s  pen  is  the  magician’s  wand 

which  has  conjured  up  the  whole.  Tills  is  a  serious  charge 
to  bring  against  so  eminent  a  scholar ;  but,  feeling  the  full 
responsibility  involved  in  it,  truth  compels  us  to  make  it. 

Dr. - ,  still  in  his  aerial  movement,  says  of  this  empirical 

Imperial  Diet,  ‘  In  this  they  were  unsuccessful.’  Dropping  any 
consideration  of  the  lack  of  success  of  this  hypothetical  Diet 
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in  its  phantasmagorial  decrees,  we  might  say  that  no  official 
effort  from  any  source  has  ever  been  made  to  secure  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Formula  Concordiae  by  the  entire  Lutheran  church.” 

And  again  we  read :  “  Dr. - continues  to  call  the  electors 

(we  know  not  why)  ‘  crown  princes,*  and  in  general  seems  to 
stumble  from  the  moment  he  gets  on  German  ground.  What 
will  intelligent  preachers  and  laymen  in  the  German  Reformed 
church  think,  for  instance,  of  this  eulogy,  with  which  the 
notice  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  closes :  ‘  In  doctrine,  it 
teaches  justification  with  the  Lutheran  glow  and  vitality, 
predestination  and  election  with  Calvinistic  firmness  and  self- 
consistency,  and  the  Zwinglian  theory  of  the  sacraments 

with  decision . and  is  regarded  with  great  favor  by  the 

High  Lutheran  party  of  the  present  day.’  We  will  not  under¬ 
take  to  speak  for  our  German  Reformed  friends,  except  to 
say,  that  this  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  they  talked  at  their 
Ter-centenary,  and  put  into  their  handsome  volume.  As  to 
‘  the  High  Lutherans  of  the  present  day,’  if  we  are  of  them, 

as  we  are  sometimes  charged  with  being.  Dr. - is  right ;  the 

Heidelberg  Catechism  is  regarded  by  them  with  great  favor 
—  all  except  its  doctrines.  It  is  a  neat  thing,  a  very  neat 
thing,  the  mildest,  most  winning  piece  of  Calvinism  of  which 
we  know.  One-half  of  it  is  Lutheran,  and  this  we  like  very 
much,  and  the  solitary  improvement  we  would  suggest  in  it 
would  be  to  make  the  other  half  of  it  Lutheran  too.  With 
this  slight  reservation,  on  this  very  delicate  point,  the  High 
Lutherans  are  rather  fond  of  it  than  otherwise,  to  the  best  of 
their  knowledge  and  belief.” 

III.  Doctrine. 

As  we  have  already  said,  this  book  does  not  contain  a 
complete  dogmatic  or  detailed  statement  of  doctrine.  It 
offers  only  the  principal  doctrines  in  which  the  Lutheran 
church  differs  in  her  teachings  from  that  of  the  Reformed 
church.  Hence  we  find  in  this  division  simply  four  subjects : 
original  sin,  the  person  of  Christ,  baptism,  and  the  Lord’s 
supper.  Original  sin  is  treated  in  the  form  of  analyzing  the 
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article  thereon  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  elucidating  at 
each  point  of  the  analysis  the  questions  that  have  arisen  con¬ 
cerning  it.  The  article  touching  the  person  of  Christ  stands 
as  a  discussion  of  an  article  by  a  Reformed  theologian,  and 
presents  the  Lutheran  doctrine  chiefly  in  quotations  from 
Chemnitz,  and  in  comparison  with  Reformed  views.  In  the 
article  on  baptism,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  is  defended  at 
length  from  the  claim  that  it  is  “  immersionist,”  and  the 
inward  efficacy,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  baptism,  are  urged. 
As  the  Lord’s  supper  is  the  great  point  of  discussion  between 
Lutherans  and  Reformed,  it  receives  special  attention,  occupy¬ 
ing  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  book.  Its  discussion 
is  in  three  articles,  —  the  first  presents  the  doctrine  from  the 
scriptures,  this  being  the  thesis ;  the  second,  presents  the 
errors  opposed  to  this  scripture  doctrine,  this  being  the  anti¬ 
thesis;  and  the  third,  answers  objections.  Under  the  second 
article  occurs  a  treatment  of  the  metaphor  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  noteworthy.  During  twenty  pages  the  reader  cannot  but 
think  that  he  has  a  grammar  or  a  rhetoric  in  hand,  instead  of 
a  theological  work;  metaphors  are  searched  through  and 
through  from  all  sides,  until  no  point  has  been  neglected. 
Few  scholars  have  the  facility  in  grammatical  figures  and  in 
their  presentation,  which  the  author  here  shows.  His  keen 
mind  and  practised  pen  fit  the  subject  exactly.  The  third 
article  also  contains  a  somewhat  unusual  application  of 
philosophical  knowledge  to  the  answering  of  objections  drawn 
from  the  later  philosophy. 

A  brief  look  at  the  discussion  of  original  sin,  and  at  the 
discussion  of  baptism,  will  be  as  much  as  our  present  bounds 
allow. 

1.  Original  Sin. 

After  tracing  the  preparation  of  the  second  article  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  the  fourtli  article  of  the  Marburg  fifteen, 
and  the  Schwabach  seventeen,  and  after  showing,  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  readings  of  this  article  of  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  in  different  editions,  that  Melanchthon’s  Editio  Prin- 
ceps  is  the  highest  critical  authority,  the  author  refers  briefly 
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to  the  papal  confutation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  read  at 
Augsburg  on  the  third  of  August.  At  this  we  have  the 
commission  of  seven  from  each  side,  to  which  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Lutheran  and  Romish  views  was  intrusted. 
Each  side  appointed  two  princes,  two  jurists,  and  three 
theologians;  the  Romish  theologians  were  Eck,  Wimpina, 
and  Cochlaeus,  the  Lutherans  were  Melanchthon,  Schnepf,  and 
Brentius.  Spalatin  was  added  as  notary.  As  far  as  the 
second  article  is  concerned,  the  Romanists  made  certain  objec¬ 
tions,  Melanchthon  explained  them  skilfully  away,  and  the 
two  parties  considered  themselves  as  agreed  on  this  article. 

The  treatment  of  the  anthropological  question,  of  the  real 
sinfulness  of  original  sin,  and  of  its  cleansing  away,  will  call 
our  attention.  The  doctrine  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  as 
to  original  sin,  claims  a  sound  anthropology  as  its  basis.  It 
presupposes  a  proper  conception  of  man  as  capable  of  and 
needing  regeneration,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  highest 
earthly  creature,  consisting  of  body  and  soul,  personal,  free, 
morally  accountable,  and  immortal.  It  presupposes  that  the 
Bible  account  of  the  creation  of  man  is  literally  true,  that  all 
men  have  come  from  one  pair.  It  presupposes  that  after  the 
immediate  creation  of  Adam  all  human  beings  were,  and  are, 
immediately  created.  It  presupposes  that  manat  first  was  in 
a  state  of  integrity,  and  that  he  fell  into  sin.  It  presupposes 
that  sin  is  caused  by  the  finite  will,  and  attaches  to  its  con¬ 
ditions  as  well  as  to  its  overt  acts.  The  question  as  to  the 
propagation  of  the  human  soul  is  judiciously  handled,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  from  a  Traducian  point  of  view.  The 
subject  is  to  such  an  extent  a  mysterious  one,  that  we  could 
scarcely  find  fault  with  any  theologian  if  he  should,  with 
Augustine,  say  that  he  did  not  know  about  it,  and  could  not 
decide.  Not  a  few  points  of  controversy  in  the  history  of  the 
church  would  have  been  avoided  had  theologians  been  more 
ready  to  say,  “  I  do  not  know.”  Pre-existence,  which,  with 
its  Gordian  simplicity,  is  compared  to  “  the  hopeless  cosmog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Hindoos,  except  that  it  stops  at  the  elephant,” 
is  linked  to  the  names  of  Plato,  Philo,  Origen,  Kant,  Schel- 
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ling,  Julius  Muller,  and  Edward  Beecher.  Creationism,  while 
guarded  from  abuse  by  many  good  men  who  have  held  it, 
still  is  viewed  as  leading  by  necessity  to  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  the  author  of  sin.  Traducianism,  the  view  of  many 
of  the  Fathers  and  of  most  Lutheran  theologians,  and  the 
only  one  which  the  author  can  accept,  is  stated  by  him  to  be 
“  a  creation  by  God,  of  which  the  parents  are  the  divinely 
ordained  organ.” 

In  the  showing  that  original  sin  is  really  sin,  the  words 
morbus^  vitium^  and  peccatum^  with  the  German  words  seuche 
and  sundc^  are  carefully  discussed,  and  the  analogies  between, 
morbus  (disease)  and  sin,  as  wxll  as  between  vitium  and  original 
sin,  are  traced.  That  original  sin  is  truly  sin,  then,  appears 
from  the  fact  that  its  names,  essence,  attributes,  acts,  penalties, 
and  remedy  are  those  of  sin,  it  being  also  conformed  to  a 
true  dehiiition  of  sin. 

The  paragraph  with  reference  to  the  moral  mystery  of  the 
imposition  of  the  penalty  of  death  for  original  sin,  deserves 
remark.  At  the  present  day,  at  least  in  America,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  universalism,  a  tendency,  we  fear,  much  more 
widely  spreading  or  developing  among  Orthodox  clergymen 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  Among  other  grounds  for  this 
now  thought,  now  spoken,  universalism,  is  the  difficulty  of 
believing  that  God,  an  infinitely  loving  Father  to  mankind,  can 
so  pursue  his  justice  as  to  inflict  eternal  death  on  mankind 
for  sin.  To  such  a  difficulty  the  following  answer  may  be 
given  for  all  who  admit  the  existence  of  original  sin,  —  an 
answer  which  bears  still  more  strongly  on  actual  sin  than  on 
original  sin,  to  which  it  is  in  the  first  place  directed :  “  Death, 
even  eternal  death,  as  the  endurance  of  suffering,  is  not 
essentially  so  fearful  a  thing  as  sin.  It  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  divine  holiness  to  permit  suffering  in  the  highest 
degree  than  to  permit  sin  in  the  least  degree.  Suffering  is 
the  removal  of  a  lesser  good  than  that  which  sin  removes, 
and  the  bringing  in  of  a  lesser  evil  than  that  which  sin 

brings  in . If  it  were  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible  that  the 

race  is  actually  lost,  forever  because  of  original  sin,  the 
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mystery  of  the  loss  would  be  a  less  mystery  than  that  of  the 
permission  of  sin.  Those  who  admit  the  existence  and  per¬ 
petuation  of  original  sin,  admit,  therefore,  a  mystery  greater 
than  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  loss  of  this  sinful  race,  in 
consequence  of  original  sin,  would  be.” 

Relief  from  this  burden  of  original  sin  can  be  obtained 
solely  through  the  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  since  Christ’s 
work  without  the  applying  power  of  the  Spirit  does  not 
produce  the  new  birth,  and  since  neither  relation  to  Christian 
parents,  nor  birth  in  the  midst  of  covenant  privileges,  nor 
death  has  regenerating  power.  A  short  space  is  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  resulting  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  holiness  referred  to  is  generic,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  children  where  but  one  parent  is  Christian  belong, 
equally  with  children  where  both  parents  are  Christian,  to 
the  genus  Christian.  The  author  denies  the  right  of  the 
inference  from  these  words,  “  that  children  are  members  of 
the  visible  church  by  their  birth,  and  much  more  the  inference 
that  they  are  born  again  by  virtue  of  their  relation  to  Christian 
parents.” 

From  this  the  author  proceeds  to  the  points  concerning 
baptism  as  a  means  of  the  new  birth ;  this  we  shall  refer  to 
under  the  head  of  baptism.  A  careful  presentation  and  a 
condemnation  of  Pelagianism  closes  this  head. 

2.  Baptism. 

The  article  before  us,  opening  with  a  summary  statement 
of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  then  proving  at  length  that 
Luther  was  not  an  immersionist  in  the  sense  of  regarding 
immersion  as  the  only  form  of  baptism,  passes  to  the  question 
of  the  internal  efficacy  of  baptism.  This  is  set  forth  in  an 
explanation  of  John  iii.  5  :  “  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.” 
The  Context,  the  text,  the  parallels,  and  the  resorts  of  inter¬ 
preters  arc  considered.  Under  the  head  of  the  context  the 
author  is  led  into  an  interpretation  of  Matt.  iii.  2,  in  which  it 
seems  to  us  that  he  is  thoroughly  wrong,  although  there  are 
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commentators  who  agree  with  him  in  part.  Having  shown 
that  the  context  necessitates  the  supposition  that  Christ  meant 
baptism  when  he  spoke  of  water,  the  author  rejects  from  the 
text  itself  any  figurative  interpretation,  and  adduces  the  par¬ 
allels  to  prove  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  elsewhere  spoke 
thus  of  baptism.  Then  the  resorts  of  interpreters  who  have 
tried,  by  calling  it  a  hendiadys  or  an  epexegesis,  to  escape  the 
reference  to  baptism,  are  refuted,  and  are  declared,  if  provable, 
to  be  only  of  value  to  show  that  baptism  is  meant. 

The  question  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  appears  to  have 
been  a  matter  discussed  inside  of  the  Lutheran  church  in 
America,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
mythical  “  Definite  Platform,”  constantly  referred  to  by  the 
author,  represents  a  party  in  that  church ;  some,  at  least,  have 
believed  that  their  own  standards  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
baptism  in  an  absolute  sense.  However,  the  author  denies 
that  the  Lutheran  church  holds  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
baptism,  and  declares  that  she  teaches  only  its  ordinary 
necessity.  In  proving  that  the  Lutheran  church  allows  that 
baptism  is  not  always  followed  by  regeneration,  the  author 
brings  in  a  single  phrase  of  Gerhard,  and  to  show  that 
regeneration  is  not  always  preceded  by  baptism,  he  cites  the 
Confession  as  to  faith  and  regeneration,  without  the  least 
reference  to  baptism,  and  then  concludes  with  another  phrase 
from  Gerhard,  who  says,  that  regeneration  may  precede 
baptism.  We  should  prefer  a  clear  phrase  on  each  point  from 
the  perfect  Confession ;  and  the  fact  that  such  does  not  appear 
goes  to  show  that  none  exists. 

When  the  question  of  the  state  of  infants  who  die  unbaptized, 
comes  up,  it  is  treated  with  especial  reference  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine.  The  method  of  putting  the  case  is  strangely 
one-sided,  if  looked  at  carefully.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
the  subject  is  one  in  which  almost  all  churches  have  in  later 
times  modified  their  doctrine.  Without  any  desire  to  charge 
the  author  with  unfairness,  we  (fennot  but  remark  the  singur 
lar  way  in  which  he  has  given  a  bad  view  of  Calvinism,  and  a 
favorable  view  of  Lutheranism,  seeking  to  separate  tlem 
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widely  in  a  matter  wherein  his  efforts  make  it  appear  that 
there  was  at  bottom  little  difference  between  the  two.  That 
is  to  say,  according  to  some  in  each  church  at  one  time,  many 
of  these  unbaptized  children  were  left  in  a  doubtful  or  a  lost 
condition,  and  it  is  now  believed  that  all  are,  or  probably  are, 
in  a  saved  condition.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
doctrines  are  the  same,  but  that  the  result  upon  which  our 
author  lays  much  stress  is  essentially  the  same  in  each  case. 

However,  look  nt  his  method  of  treating  the  subject.  Let 
us  turn  to  the  reference  to  this  point  under  the  article 
on  original  sin,  which  we  promised  to  speak  of.  For  the 
Lutheran  side  of  the  question,  he  quotes  Luther  and  Bugen- 
hagen’s  exposition  of  the  twenty-seventh  Psalm,  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  least  to  touch  the  general  question  mooted,  but 
only  to  combat  those  who  held  that  Christian  children  who 
could  not  be  baptized  were  lost.  Then  he  quotes  Hoffmann, 
Feuerlein,  and  Carpzov,  all  of  whom  are  commenting  on  the 
Confession.  Now  observe,  of  these  three,  who  are  presumably 
as  good  witnesses  to  his  case  as  the  author  can  find,  not  one 
pretends  that  the  Confession  does  say  that  unbaptized  children 
are  saved.  They  simply  deny  that  the  Confession  denies,  and 
explain  its  assertion  away.  Thus  Carpzov :  “  The  Augsburg 
Confession  does  not  gay  that  unbaptized  children  may  not  be 
regenerated  in  an  extraordinary  mode.”  The  italics  are  not 
ours.  The  Confession  does  not  say  that  these  children  “  may 
not  be  safe.”  That  is  a  trifle  unsatisfactory.  Moreover  not 
one  of  these  three  men,  as  quoted,  does  anything  more  than 
suspend  his  judgment  or  allow  of  a  possibility ;  none  expresses 
a  belief  or  urges  a  likelihood. 

That  is  the  Lutheran  side;  an  allusion  to  a  subordinate 
question  in  Luther  and  Bugenhagen,  and  a  “  does  not  say  ” 
that  it  “  may  not  be,”  from  three  others,  which  authorize  the 
final  statement,  that  only  “  the  plea  of  ignorance  ”  can  save 
“  from  the  charge  of  malicious  falsehood  ”  those  who  affirm 
that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church  “  that  baptism  is 
absolutely  essential,  and  that  all  unbaptized  persons  are  lost.” 
He  does  not  use  the  severe  language  which  he  elsewhere 
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charges  to  Calvin,  but  such  an  expression  as  “  malicious 
falsehood  ”  savors  strongly  of  the  vigor  of  ancient  dis¬ 
cussions. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  Calvinistic  side  as  given  here. 
We  find  quotations  from  the  Westminster  Confession  and 
from  Peter  Martyr,  and,  oddly  enough,  not  one  of  these 
quotations  teaches  the  doctrine  alluded  to.  In  the  first  place, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  one,  they  are  general,  referring 
to  the  state  of  men  and  to  the  ordinary  means  of  salvation ; 
the  author  supplying  at  each  a  gloss  that  gives  it  an  ill  look, 
a  gloss  that  the  author  would  probably  call  an  atrocious  or 
malicious  misrepresentation,  or  what  not,  if  it  lay  on  the 
doctrines  of  his  confessions.  To  answer  these  glosses  would 
overrun  our  limits,  and  we  must  content  ourselves,  as ‘for  all 
but  one,  with  attributing  them  to  what  the  author  at  another 
place  thus  describes :  “  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  for  a 
thinker  or  believer  of  one  school  fairly  to  represent  the 
opinions  and  faith  of  thinkers  and  believers  of  another  school.” 
In  the  second  place,  the  one  quotation  which  alludes  to  infants 
reads  as  follows  :  “  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regen¬ 
erated  and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh 
when  and  where  and  how  he  pleaseth.”  It  would  be  enough 
to  take  up  the  method  of  Carpzov,  whom  our  author  has  used 
above,  and  say :  “  The  confession  does  not  say  that  non-elect 
infants  may  not  be  saved.”  This,  however,  is  not  necessary. 
It  is  as  easy  to  suppose  that  all  who  die  in  infancy  are  elect. 
But  the  author  rejects  this  as  illogical :  “  To  assume  that  all 
children  dying  in  infancy,  even  the  children  of  Christians, 
are  elect,  and  yet  that  the  prevision  of  their  being  so  born 
and  so  dying  has  no  relation  to  their  election,  is  illogical.” 
That  is  where  the  author  is  out.  He  docs  not  need  to  briiiff 
in  a  bit  of  prevision,  and  has  no  right  to  do  so,  seeing  that  it 
is  expressly  excluded  by  the  sentence  to  which  he  thus  adds 
a  gloss.  Prevision  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  election  ;  that 
is  a  Lutheran,  not  a  Calvinistic  view.  It  is  illogical  to  say 
that  a  choice  resting  upon  a  subsequent  cause  is  made  with¬ 
out  reference  to  that  cause  ;  or  we  might  name  it  absurd  and 
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false ;  but  Calvinism  is  not  guilty  of  such  a  thing  here.  It  is 
illogical  to  put  a  doctrine  where  it  does  not  belong ;  say  pre¬ 
vision,  where  there  is  no  call  for  it.  It  is  more  illogical  to 
put  a  doctrine  in  the  place  of  an  opposite  doctrine ;  say  fore¬ 
sight,  in  the  place  of  election  and  foreordination.  And  it  is 
most  illogical  to  put  a  doctrine  unnecessarily  in  the  place  of 
an  opposite  doctrine,  simply  to  be  able  to  stamp  the  inter¬ 
polated  doctrinal  statement  as  illogical,  and  that  is  what  the 
author  appears-to  have  done. 

The  discussion  of  this  point  in  the  article  on  baptism  is 
much  entangled  with  that  intangible  “  Definite  Platform,” 
and  so  we  may  let  it  alone.  At  one  place,  however,  the 
author  again  compares  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  views,  quite 
as  felkitously  as  before.  The  statement  may  be  met  as  the 
previous  one.  The  argument  is  against  the  doctrine  of 
election,  and  the  example  offered  is  one  that  loses  its  point 
if  the  supposition  we  have  given  in  the  other  case  be  accepted. 

Here  comes  the  news  across  the  sea  that  the  author  has 
written  and  compiled  a  learned  commentary  upon  a  foot-note 
in  Hodge’s  Systematic  Theology,  a  note  that  touches  this 
point.  Of  couree,  in  dealing  with  even  a  minor  doctrine,  one 
may  involve  the  more  important  doctrines,  as  in  fact  in  the 
pages  just  discussed,  the  author  brings  in,  so  far  as  relates  to 
Calvinism,  more  of  everything  else  than  of  the  doctrine 
nominally  treated.  Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
should  have  expended  so  much  force  upon  a  doctrine  which 
is  not  a  leading  one.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  the 
reports  of  the  length  of  the  commentary  referred  to  be  correct, 
we  can  but  congratulate  the  world  of  journals  and  reviews 
that  only  this  much  was  handled. 

The  book,  which  we  have  thus  cursorily  glanced  at,  has 
no  equal  in  its  presentation  of  the  Lutheran  church.  The 
ease  of  its  style,  the  carefulness  of  its  research,  and  the 
solidity  of  its  argument  commend  it  to  every  scholar.  We 
tru^t  that  it  may  go  far  in  bringing  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Reformed  churches  to  a  mutual  understanding,  and  thus 
subserve  the  furthering  of  a  true  union,  such  as  our  author 
and  all  earnest  men  desire. 
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ARTICLE  .  III. 

THE  FIRST  CHAPTER  OF  GENESIS. 

BT  BEY.  THOMAS  HILL,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  FORMERLY  PRESIDENT  OF  HARYARD 

COLLEGE. 

It  has  been  observed  by  many  biblical  critics  during  the 
last  six  score  years,  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  not  written 
by  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch ;  but  rather  compiled  by  him 
as  an  introduction  to  his  own  writings.  Two  principal  docu¬ 
ments,  or  sources,  seem  to  have  been  used  by  Moses  in  this 
compilation,  embracing  accounts  of  the  creation  and  fall,  the 
deluge,  the  dispersion  of  nations,  agreeing  in  a  striking  man¬ 
ner  with  the  early  traditions  preserved  in  sundry  profane 
writers.  Tliose  disposed  to  regard  the  Book  of  Genesis  with 
reverence,  as  the  compilation  of  a  divinely  illuminated  man, 
look  upon  these  traditions  recorded  by  him  as  the  time  versions, 
giving  us  the  realities  ;  those  who  wish  to  disparage  the  Bible, 
assume  that  the  first  book  of  Moses  is  of  no  more  value  than 
any  of  the  traditions  of  the  Etrurians,  the  Chaldeans,  or  the 
earlier  Aryans.  The  latter  class  seize  upon  the  anthropomor- 
phitic  character  of  many  passages  in  Genesis  to  show,  as  they 
think,  that  the  writers  had  no  higher  conceptions  of  the  Deity 
than  those  held  by  any  of  the  pagans.  To  this  the  defenders 
of  Moses  reply,  that  we  must  consider  the  extreme  antiquity 
of  these  fragments,  that  they  far  antedate  Moses,  and  were 
addressed  originally  to  a  people  more  rude  and  uncultivated 
than  the  earliest  Hebrews.  Those  people  must  be  addressed 
in  their  own  language  and  in  their  own  style  of  speech,  else 
they  would  not  comprehend  the  lesson.  These  fragments  in 
Genesis  contain,  each,  a  lesson  well  worth  learning,  and 
which  can  be  conveyed  to  rude,  uncultivated  people,  even  at 
the  present  day,  in  no  paraphrase  so  well  and  so  forcibly  as 
in  the  biblical  form. 
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This  general  line  of  defence  and  of  argument  will  not 
avail,  unless  it  be  directly  and  distinctly  applied  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  cases.  Let  us  take  up,  therefore,  the  first  of  those  two 
apparently  contradictory  accounts  of  the  creation  with  which 
the  book  opens,  and  see  if  we  can  discover  the  divine  lesson 
which  it  contains.  At  some  future  time  we  may  endeavor  to 
show  that  the  second  account  is  equally  wonderful,  —  that  it 
needs  only  a  generous  and  appreciative  interpretation  to  show 
that  it  was,  for  the  age  in  which  it  was  given,  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  form  in  which  the  great  lessons  of  our  moral  freedom 
and  our  responsibility  to  God  could  possibly  have  been  given. 
But  at  present  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  the  first  account,  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  first 
chapter,  and  ends  with  the  word  “  created  ”  in  the  fourth 
verse  of  the  second  chapter  ;  and  endeavor  to  show  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  Professor  Benjamin  Peirce’s  view,  that  this 
chapter  contains  in  itself,  just  as  it  stands  in  our  ordinary 
English  translation,  demonstrative  evidence,  first,  of  its 
extreme  antiquity,  secondly,  of  its  absolute  perfection  of 
thought  and  adaptation  to  man,  —  thus  proving  that  the 
original  author  was  divinely  illuminated,  as  well  as  Moses 
who  made  it,  in  preference  to  any  kindred  tradition,  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  books  of  the  law. 

The  late  Professor  Agassiz  was  accustomed  to  deny  that 
he  ever  indulged  in  hypotheses.  He  thought  that  he  studied 
the  phenomena  to  bo  considered  until  they  revealed  to  him 
their  own  meaning,  and  that,  until  this  revelation  was  made, 
he  held  his  mind  in  entire  suspense,  without  making  any 
tentative  hypotheses.  Most  men  will  think  that  Agassiz  must 
have  deceived  himself  in  this  matter ;  and  tliat  the  truth  was, 
that  his  mind  was  so  clear  and  so  rapid  in  its  action,  as  to 
reject  the  untenable  hypotheses  as  soon  as  suggeked,  thus 
allowing  them  no  time  to  impress  themselves  on  his  memory. 
To  us  it  seems  impossible  for  a  finite  mind  to  proceed  in 
any  other  way  in  the  interpretation  of  nature  or  of  litera¬ 
ture  than  by  hypotheses  and  verification,  in  a  manner  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  the  good  old  “  rule  of  false,”  so  unwisely 
discarded  from  modern  treatises  on  arithmetic. 
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We  will,  therefore,  proceed  in  this  manner  in  our  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  gives  us,  in  some 
sense,  a  cosmogony.  Shall  we  suppose  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  a  literal  narrative  of  events  ?  If  so,  then  the  second 
chapter  was  probably  written  with  the  same  view ;  yet  the 
two  chapters,  taken  as  narratives  of  events,  are  irreconcil¬ 
ably  in  contradiction  to  each  other.  In  a  compilation  made 
by  the  chosen  lawgiver  it  is  not  probable  that  this  would 
occur.  Moreover,  as  a  literal  narrative  of  events,  its  pertinence 
as  an  introduction  to  the  Mosaic  law  is  not  very  apparent. 
Dr.  Palfrey’s  hypothesis  that  everything  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  inserted  because  of  some  valuable  bearing  upon  the 
religious  doctrines  or  the  moral  lessons  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
commends  itself  to  our  judgment  as  having  an  overwhelming 
probability  in  its  favor.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  to  be 
looked  for,  is  a  revelation  of  the  unity  and  omnipotence  of  God. 
Now  this  chapter  has,  above  its  narrative  of  events,  a  religious 
sublimity,  which  has  made  it  reverenced  wherever  read. 
Jews  and  Christians  have  alike  climg  to  it,  as  worthy  to  have 
come  from  inspiration  ;  heathen  critics  have  praised  it,  and 
atheists  have  been  reclaimed  by  it.  About  forty  years  ago,  a 
Chinese  boy,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Canton,  threw  away  the 
idols  of  his  family,  became  an  atheist,  and  ran  away  to 
America.  In  the  city  of  New  York  he  supported  himself  as 
a  porter,  and  spent  his  Sundays  in  the  streets,  or  on  the 
shores  of  Hoboken.  Curiosity  led  him  one  day  to  look  into 
a  church,  and  he  was  astonished  to  find  no  idols  there.  He 
asked,  the  next  day,  an  explanation  of  his  employer,  who 
replied  by  simply  putting  a  Bible  into  his  hands.  The  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  converted  him ;  he  became  a  Christian, 
studied  and  was  educated,  and  returned  a  Christian  teacher 
to  China.  He  was  in  the  same  class  with  us,  in  1839,  and 
we  bear  joyous  testimony  to  his  good  sense,  ability,  and 
character ;  and  to  the  genuineness,  so  far  as  men  could  judge, 
of  the  conversion  wrought  in  him  by  this  first  chapter  in 
Genesis. 

This  account  of  the  creation  is  very  old.  The  Hebrew 
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scholars  tell  us  that  the  language  in  it  contains  marked 
archaisms,  which  set  its  date  far  antecedent  to  the  age  of 
Solomon,  and  even  to  the  age  of  Moses.  But  without  recourse 
to  Hebraists,  the  English  translation  testifies  emphatically  to 
an  extremely  early  date.  For  this  is  an  account  of  the 
creation — a  speculation  on  the  cosmogony;  yet  it  contains  no 
philosophical  or  technical  forms  of  expression,  it  betrays 
nothing  of  the  style  of  a  school ;  it  must  have  been  one  of 
the  very  first  human  speculations  on  such  subjects.  The 
simplest  and  most  sublime  message  that  can  be  given  to 
man  is  to  announce  to  us  the  existence  of  God.  The  revela¬ 
tion  of  his  being  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  promulgation 
of  his  law ;  just  as  the  promulgation  of  his  law  necessarily 
precedes  the  mission  of  a  Saviour,  authorized  to  announce 
the  terms  and  arrange  the  means  of  forgiveness  for  sin.  Let 
us,  then,  make  the  hypothesis  that  this  is  the  message  of  the 
present  chapter ;  and,  in  order  to  put  the  h3rpothesis  to  the 
severest  test,  let  us  make  what  may  be  deemed  an  extreme 
and  extravagant  hypothesis, — let  us  suppose,  for  a  time,  that 
to  some  very  early  prophet,  like  Enoch,  the  seventh  from 
Adam,  the  injunction  was  given  to  proclaim,  to  mankind  the 
doctrine  that  God  is  the  absolute  Creator  of  the  material 
universe  and  all  its  forces,  and  that  from  his  will  all  the 
tribes  of  animate  beings,  including  man,  sprang  to  life ;  let 
us  farther  suppose  that,  in  fitting  and  illuminating  the  prophet 
for  his  task,  the  whole  course  of  nature  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  was  unveiled,  and  all  the  discoveries  and  inventions 
of  man,  and  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  down  to  the 
present  day  were  shown  to  him.  Now  if  this  hypothesis  ex¬ 
plains  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  if  there  is  no  fact  to  be 
found  inconsistent  with  it,  then  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  so 
much  of  the  hypothesis  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  explain 
the  facts  is  true ;  and  this  inference  will  be  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  if  the  hypothesis  extends  farther,  and  explains  facts  not 
at  first  taken  into  view ;  also  if  the  imagination  in  vain  seeks 
any  other  explanation. 

In  the  first  place  the  prophet  would  naturally  seek  to  say 
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that  God  is  the  Creator  of  matter  and  its  forces.  But  in 
what  terms  can  he  do  this?  No  speculations  have  as  yet 
discussed  the  origin  of  matter ;  there  is  no  word  signifying  to 
create ;  the  arts  have  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  a 
distinction  between  material  and  product,  and  there  is  no 
word  for  matter ;  neither  have  the  sciences  reached  the  state 
in  which  the  forces  of  nature  were  named.  Of  course,  in 
addressing  men  the  language  of  men  must  be  used,  and  the 
prophet  having  no  words  by  which  to  express  his  ideas,  and 
being  forbidden  by  the  necessity  of  making  himself  intelligible 
from  coining  words,  must  use  periphrases.  He  endeavors  to 
declare  that  God  was  the  Creator  of  matter  by  saying  that 
God  shaped  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  earth  was 
waste  and  empty,  and  darkness  lay  over  its  abysses,  and  the 
breath  of  God  brooded  over  its  waters.  This  representation 
of  the  forming  of  a  formless  earth  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  declaration  of  the  creation  of  matter  that  the  language  of 
that  early  day  could  make.  Then,  in  order  to  declare  God 
to  be  the  author  of  all  the  forces  of  nature,  and  that  he  holds 
them  under  his  control,  what  resource  is  there  but  for  the 
prophet  to  select  the  most  striking  of  those  forces,  and  to 
say,  God  made  that,  and  thus  imply  that  he  made  all  the  rest, 
that  would  hereafter  be  discovered.  He  chooses  light,  the 
most  striking  and  wondrous  of  all  to  the  untutored  eye,  most 
wonderful  in  itself,  in  its  revelations  and  its  suggestions,  and 
declares,  God  said  light  be,  and  light  was.  The  emphasis 
throughout  the  whole  chapter  is  upon  the  divine  name ;  the 
proposition  to  be  conveyed  being  not  so  much  that  God  said, 
as  that  it  was  God  who  said  —  a  distinction  which  the  rude 
language  could  not  make.  All  things  sprang  from  his  fore¬ 
knowledge  and  his  will, — this  is  the  prophet’s  meaning ;  it  is 
only  the  poverty  of  the  uncultivated  language  of  the  time 
which  forces  him  to  express  himself  in  this  way.  God  saw 
that  the  light  was  good;  that  is,  he  predestined  it  for  its 
multiform  uses  in  the  economy  of  vegetative  and  animal  life, 
Rnd  in  the  development  of  the  human  intellect.  And  it  was 
he  who  separated  the  light  from  the  darkness ;  he  retained 
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the  control  of  the  force  which  he  had  created,  and  appointed 
of  his  foreknowledge  the  alternations  of  day  and  night.  In 
like  manner  with  all  the  forces  of  nature  afterward  to  be 
discovered  in  scientific  research,  —  heat,  electricity,  galvanic 
currents,  chemical  afiinities,  actinic  rays,  whatever  they  were, 
—  they  came  at  God’s  command,  they  were  foreseen  by  him 
as  good,  and  designed  for  their  uses,  and  they  are  retained 
in  his  power  of  guidance.  How  could  the  prophet  say  this 
to  the  rude  people  of  his  early  time  better  than  in  those  sub¬ 
lime  words  selected  from  their  unpolished  language,  to  shine, 
nevertheless,  as  undimmed  brilliants  throughout  all  ages : 
“  God  said  let  there  l)e  light,  and  there  was  light.  And  God 
saw  the  light  that  it  was  good,  and  God  divided  the  light 
from  the  darkness,  and  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the 
darkness  he  called  night ;  and  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day.” 

Every  utterance  of  a  mind  filled  with  great  thoughts  is 
boldly  figurative,  and  the  figures  are  bold  in  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  the  speaker’s  emotion,  and  to  the  poverty  in 
words  expressive  of  his  thought  and  feeling  of  the  language 
which  he  is  using.  Thus  it  appears  that  our  prophet,  uttering 
the  grandest  truths  that  can  enter  a  finite  mind,  and  nat¬ 
urally  led  by  his  subject,  after  the  delivery  of  his  first  prop¬ 
osition,  to  speak  of  day  and  night,  is  thereby  induced  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  bold  figure  of  describing  the  creation  as  a  series 
of  days’  works.  He  does  not  bring  the  figure  forward  offen¬ 
sively,  as  has  been  often  done  by  his  interpreters,  he  does 
not  distinctly  affirm  that  the  creation  was  the  work  of  six 
successive  days,  but  simply  divides  his  description  of  creation 
into  six  periods,  by  adding  at  the  close  of  each  important 
division  of  his  subject  the  poetical  refrain.  And  it  was  evening 
and  it  was  morning  on  that  day.  These  days  of  creation  are 
not,  then,  to  be  considered  as  periods  of  time,  short  or  long, 
any  more  than  if  the  prophet  had  said,  “  In  the  first  place 
God  created  matter  and  its  forces,  in  the  second  place  he 
made  the  heavens  above,”  etc.,  we  should  consider  creation 
as  having  been  accomplished  in  six  successive  portions  of 
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space.  The  six  periods  are  neither  periods  of  space  nor  of 
time,  but  are  logical  divisions  in  the  survey  of  the  universe, 
which  the  prophet  makes  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission,— 
to  make  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  statement  of  the 
fact  that  all  things,  past  present  and  to  come,  visible  and 
invisible,  are  the  workmanship  of  God. 

Having  thus  declared,  in  the  first  place,  God  to  be  the 
Creator  of  matter  and  its  forces,  the  prophet  would  naturally 
turn  to  the  heavens,  and  say  that  they  were  the  work  of  the 
same  God.  In  doing  it  he  must  use  the  Hebrew  words :  they 
called  it  a  firmament,  which  upheld  the  clouds  and  stores  of 
rain,  and  the  prophet  simply  says,  God  made  that  firmament ; 
without  implying  it  to  be  hard  and  hammered  out,  any  more 
than  we  imply  that  it  was  heaved  up,  by  calling  it  heaven. 
In  the  third  place  he  would  naturally  turn  again  to  the  earth, 
and  declare  its  arrangement  of  seas  and  continents  to  be  his 
work,  and  intelligently  designed  by  him  for  the  use  of  man  ; 
God  gathered  the  seas,  and  raised  the  dry  land,  and  saw  that 
it  was  good.  He  also  gave  the  earth  its  fertility,  and  adapted 
its  grass  and  herbs  and  trees  to  their  future  uses,  and  saw 
that  it  was  good — that  the  adaptation  was  perfect.  All  the 
work  of  Ritter  and  Guyot,  all  the  arguments  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises,  and  the  Graham  Lectures,  are  thus  foretold 
in  these  brief  sentences  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

In  the  fourth  place,  continues  our  early  prophet,  he  who 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  adapted  their  relations  to 
each  other  —  the  sun  to  give  light  and  warmth,  and  the 
change  of  seasons ;  the  moon  to  light  the  night ;  the  two  to 
furnish  the  means  of  chronology,  signs  and  seasons,  days  and 
years.  He  made,  also,  the  stars,  whose  uses  it  will  be  left 
for  far  distant  generations  to  discover ;  but  God  saw  that  it 
was  all  good ;  he  foresaw  and  foreordained  the  uses  that  even 
the  stars  will  have  in  distant  ages.  This  prophecy  has  been 
in  our  days  fulfilled,  and  the  stars  have  given  to  man,  in  the 
latter  half  of  this  nineteenth  century  after  Christ,  some  of 
the  grandest  opportunities  for  intellectual  triumphs  that  have 
ever  been  achieved  by  human  genius. 
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In  the  fifth  place,  he  goes  on  to  say,  it  was  God  who  gave 
the  sea  its  myriad  creatures,  that  swim  in  the  depths  beneath, 
or  on  the  surface,  or  fly  over  its  waves ;  and  he  saw  from 
the  beginning  that  it  was  all  good  —  that  all  these  creatures 
also  were  adapted  to  each  other,  to  their  place,  and  to  the 
future  uses,  corporal  and  intellectual,  of  man. 

Then,  in  the  sixth  place,  it  was  God  also  who  created  the 
tribes  of  earth,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  in  all  their 
variety,  each  with  its  own  nature,  and  capable  of  perpetuating 
its  kind ;  and  it  was  he,  also,  who  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  capable  of  understanding  and  using  all  these  works ; 
it  was  he  who  gave  us  dominion  over  all  things,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  all  things  very  good — perfectly  adapted  to  the  future 
needs  of  that  human  race  which  he  had  placed  on  the  earth 
to  rule  and  use  it.  The  long  course  of  history,  slowly  de¬ 
veloping  the  exceeding  richness  of  man’s  nature,  has,  at  the 
same  time,  developed  the  divine  fulness  of  this  most  ancient 
prophecy,  declaring  that  God  in  the  beginning  made  a  grant 
of  terrestrial  sovereignty  to  man,  and  pronounced  the  whole 
universe  adapted  to  his  needs.  One  knows  not  which  most 
to  admire  in  our  nineteenth  century,  the  mastery  which  the 
human  intellect  is  acquiring  of  the  intellectual  revelations  of 
nature,  or  the  discovery  of  new  and  useful  properties  in  the 
various  forms  of  matter. 

The  prophet’s  task  is  accomplished ;  he  has  made  a  com¬ 
plete  and  exhaustive  statement  of  the  great  truth  entrusted  to 
him ;  he  has  announced  God  as  the  Creator  and  Controller  of 
matter  and  its  forces ;  whether  in  the  heavens  or  on  the 
earth ;  whether  in  the  earth  and  seas,  or  in  the  plants  and 
animals ;  whether  in  the  lower  animals,  or  in  man,  who  is 
created  in  his  Maker’s  image,  and  set  to  have  dominion  over 
all  things  below.  The  prophet’s  burden  is  delivered,  and  he 
feels  the  joy  of  rest.  He  adds,  therefore,  one  more  thought ; 
God,  the  Creator  of  all,  has  not  exhausted  his  power  in  his 
work,  he  ended  voluntarily,  —  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day, 
not  because  his  power  was  exhausted,  but  because  he  chose ; 
and  he  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  hallowed  it :  he  enjoys  now 
the  sight  of  the  things  which  he  has  made. 
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Interpreted  in  this  way,  there  is  not  a  phrase  in  the  whole 
account  which  militates  against  the  hypothesis  that  it  was 
uttered  from  the  highest  divine  inspiration  ;  that  is,  by  a  man 
to  whom  the  whole  truth  in  both  science  and  theology  had 
been  revealed ;  nor  is  there  a  phrase  which  is  not  explained 
by  the  hypothesis  that  the  sole  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  divine  name,  —  that  the  sole  intent  of  the  account  is  to 
reveal  the  one  truth  that  in  the  beginning  God  created  heaven 
and  earth. 

But  if  the  account  came  thus  by  a  higher  inspiration  than 
that  of  genius,  we  shall  probably  find,  on  examination,  that 
there  are  other  meanings  in  this  passage ;  a  greater  wealth 
of  meaning  than  the  prophet  himself  was  aware  of.  The 
doctrine  of  manifold  meanings  in  the  scripture  is  dangerous  ; 
and  we  do  not  propose  to  advocate  it.  The  word  is  written 
to  convey  one  thought  and  feeling,  and  is  to  be  quoted  as 
authority  for  that  one  end  only.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the 
richness  of  God’s  wisdom,  that  if  he  inspires  a  man  to  speak, 
that  speech  will  partake  somewhat  of  the  marvellous  character 
of  the  works  of  nature,  which  always  subserve  multiform 
purposes.  It  is  a  great  triumph  of  human  ingenuity  to  con¬ 
trive,  occasionally,  a  tool  that  shall  combine  in  itself  several 
uses.  But  the  substances  of  nature  are  usually  applicable  to 
multifarious  purposes ;  the  tools  of  nature  serve  many  ends  ; 
as  the  tongue  is  used  in  tasting,  chewing,  swallowing,  speak¬ 
ing,  as  a  delicate  organ  of  touch,  etc.  If,  therefore,  we  find 
that  in  this  account  of  the  creation  there  are,  besides  its  main 
meaning,  as  expounded  above,  sundry  secondary  meanings, 
each  obvious,  just,  and  true,  it  will  confirm  our  faith  in  the 
divine  inspiration  of  this  pre-Mosaic  speech. 

But  the  history  of  Jewish  and  Christian  literature  is  full 
of  attempts  to  draw  from  this  chapter  meanings  of  various 
kinds,  scientific  and  religious.  It  is  not  necessary,  and 
would  not  be  profitable,  for  us  to  refer  to  them  in  detail. 
The  Jewish  doctors  found  abstruse  philosophical  meanings 
in  single  words  and  single  letters,  nay,  even  in  the  parts  of 
letters.  John  Scotus  Erigena,  the  first  great  light  in  advance 
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of  the  revival  of  learning,  found  in  it  evidence  of  his  grand 
theory  of  the  division  of  nature  ;  insisting  that  the  cliaos  was 
no  chaos,  but  only  a  potential  cosmos,  the  ideals  of  creation 
intrusted  by  the  Father,  for  execution,  to  the  Son,  who  is  the 
Beginning,  from  whom  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  named  In 
our  own  day,  Arnold  Guyot,  and  others,  have  sought  to  find 
modern  geology  confirmed  here,  and  Tayler  Lewis  has  given  a 
grand  exposition  of  the  Six  Days  as  Time  Cycles,  arguing 
chiefly  on  philological  grounds.  None  of  these  attempts,  to 
make  a  secondary  meaning  become  primary,  have,  in  our 
judgment,  succeeded  farther  than  to  show  the  language  capable 
of  bearing  the  secondary  meaning,  and  thus  giving  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  its  wonderful  richness.  The  primary  meaning  attached 
to  it  by  Peirce,  as  we  have  now  endeavored  to  set  it  forth, 
being  the  grandest  meaning  capable  of  being  put  into  human 
speech,  and  most  perfectly  according  both  with  the  language 
of  the  chapter,  and  with  its  position  as  the  introduction  to  the 
books  of  the  Law,  the  history  of  the  revelation  through  Moses, 
must  be  accepted  as  the  primary  meaning ;  and  the  secondary 
meanings  then  become  of  interest  only  as  revealing  the 
inspired  character  of  the  account ;  that  it  is  many  sided,  like 
a  work  of  nature,  and  implies  a  divine  fulness  of  wisdom, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  held  in  the  writer’s  mind. 

Two  of  these  secondary  meanings  are  especially  worthy  of 
notice,  since  they  do  not  involve  subtilties  of  thought,  or 
minute  attention  to  words  and  verbal  constructions,  but  are 
patent  on  the  face  of  a  translation  ;  the  first  is  the  natural 
suggestion  that  the  six  days  are  not  only  in  the  logical  order 
of  the  prophet’s  thought,  but  in  the  actual  chronological  order 
of  events ;  the  second  is,  that  the  prophet  anticipates,  and  as 
it  were  heads  off,  all  the  subterfuges  of  an  atheistic  spirit. 

First,  then,  the  six  days,  although  primarily  but  six  divi¬ 
sions  in  the  prophet’s  order  of  thought,  actually  represent  six 
periods  of  time.  If  the  mathematicians  finally  allow  the 
nebular  hypothesis  to  stand,  as  they  seem  of  late  years  inclined 
to  do,  then  there  was  chaos  antecedent  to  the  cosmos.  And 
modern  discoveries  rapidly  tend  toward  the  conclusion  that 
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all  the  known  properties  of  matter  are  but  modes  of  motion, 
so  that  the  first  act  of  creation  must  necessarily  have  been 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
Another  discovery  of  our  nineteenth  century  is,  that  in  every 
form  of  matter  known  to  us,  there  is  actually  light  as  well  as 
heat  —  absolute  darkness  is  as  unknown  as  the  absolute  zero 
of  heat.  It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning ;  and  when  crea¬ 
tion  flashed  into  being,  light  was  the  first  created  beam.  In 
the  very  language,  therefore,  in  which  this  earliest  prophet 
announced  God  to  be  the  Creator  of  matter,  and  of  all  the  forces 
which  govern  it,  there  is,  we  might  say,  an  implied  knowledge 
of  the  great  physical  discoveries  of  the  present  day. 

Moreover,  if  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  finally  established, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  certain  portions  of  it, 
then  the  heavens  were  made  before  the  earth ;  the  nebulous 
mass  separated  into  stars  before  it  divided  into  planets,  and 
it  divided  into  planets  before  the  planets  became  cool  enough 
to  form  into  continents  and  seas  and  became  inhabitable. 
Here,  then,  the  logical  order  of  the  second  day  is  the  chron¬ 
ological  order  of  the  nebular  hypothesis ;  another  instance  in 
which  this  earliest  religious  teacher  anticipates  the  boasted 
discoveries  of  Herschel  and  La  Place. 

Then,  if  the  modern  physiologists  and  geologists  are  right 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  nature,  the  third  division 
of  this  chapter  was  actually  next  in  the  order  of  time.  The 
glowing  mass  of  the  earth  cooled,  the  steam  was  condensed 
into  seas,  the  upheaval  of  the  continents  followed,  and  the 
protruding  rocks  were  covered,  above  and  below  the  water 
line,  with  vegetation.  And  now,  also,  comes,  in  its  proper 
order  of  time,  according  to  modern  scientific  theory,  the 
relation  established  between  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  on 
one  side,  and-  the  earth  upon  the  other.  The  atmosphere 
cleared,  by  the  condensation  of  the  seas,  of  its  former 
perpetual  clouds,  allows  the  rays  of  these  bodies  to  come  in 
upon  the  thin  crust  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  sun’s  heat  becomes, 
according  to  Peirce’s  acute  observation  on  the  direction  of 
mountain  ranges  and  coast-lines  on  the  globe,  the  efficient 
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cause  determining  the  form  of  the  more  fully  developed 
continents,  and  a  perpetual  witness  that  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  the  main  relations  of  the  solar  system,  have  not 
been  changed  since  the  birth  of  time, — since  God  established 
them  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  day’s  work  prove,  also,  according  to  the 
modern  discoveries  of  geology,  to  have  been  not  only  natural 
steps  in  the  progress  of  the  seer’s  thought,  but  actual  steps  in 
the  order  of  terrestrial  development.  The  sea  was  first  filled 
with  living  thing^,  swimming  in  its  depths  or  flying  over  it, 
and  afterward  came  the  land  animals,  and  as  the  crown  of  the 
series  came  man.  Nay,  even  the  sevtnth  day’s  rest  stands 
approved  by  the  results  of  modern  investigation,  for  not  a 
trace  of  progress  or  development,  or  of  the  appearance  of  new 
forms  upon  the  earth,  can  be  found  by  the  most  ardent  evolu¬ 
tionist  in  any  rock-records  since  the  appearance  of  man  upon 
the  planet,  —  a  fact  which  a  firm  believer  in  development 
endeavored  once  to  explain  to  us,  by  assuming  that  the 
development  of  all  the  lower  orders  was  arrested  by  the 
presence  of  man  as  the  head  of  the  series.  Sweep  man  from 
the  planet,  he  said,  and  the  development  would  again  go  on 
till  man  were  reproduced.  We  may  be  excused  for  thinking 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  more  rational  than  such  a  specu¬ 
lation. 

Again,  this  chapter  may  bear,  as  another  secondary  mean¬ 
ing,  an  interpretation  which  makes  it  an  answer,  in  advance, 
to  all  the  subterfuges  of  an  atheistic  or  an  idolatrous  heart. 
In  this  light  it  might  almost  seem  that  the  prophet  had  fore¬ 
seen  all  the  various  speculations  in  which  men  would  indulge 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  had  said,  “  I  will 
anticipate  them  all,  and  in  my  declaration  of  the  being  of  the 
one  Almighty  God,  I  will  show  to  all  those  who  deny  him 
and  turn  from  him,  that  I  foresaw  their  errors,  and  lifted  up 
my  voice  in  the  beginning  to  warn  them  from  the  paths  that 
lead  to  destruction.”  “  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,” 
there  is  no  God,  —  matter  is  eternal,  all  things  move  on  by 
the  forces  inherent  in  the  original  substance  of  which  all  is 
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composed.  Against  this  oldest  form  of  atheistic  speculation 
comes  the  clear  announcement,  “  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  ” —  created  the  very  material  of  which 
they  are  made,  and  it  was  from  his  command  that  the  forces 
of  nature  sprang.  The  atoms  thereof  are  in  his  hand  to  all 
generations,  and  they  never  disobey  his  word.  And  the 
next  utterances  are  against  the  oldest  forms  of  idolatry. 
Jupiter,  the  aether,  the  air,  have  been  confounded  with  each 
other  and  regarded  as  the  givers  of  rain  and  of  fruitful 
seasons,  and  worshipped  with  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  and 
supplications  for  continued  prosperity.  But,  says  our  prophet 
in  advance,  it  was  God  who  created  the  firmament,  and  when 
the  clouds  drop  fatness,  it  is  at  his  command ;  that  is,  it  is  of 
his  foreordaining  law.  Give  your  thanks  to  him  who  can 
hear  and  accept  the  offering ;  give  them  not  to  the  uncon¬ 
scious  creatures  of  liis  power.  The  earth,  also,  has  been 
worshipped  as  the  mother  of  all  tilings  ;  her  divine  bounty  is 
manifest  in  the  fruits  that  she  pours  forth ;  and,  under  various 
names.  Terra  and  Cybele  have  received  thanks  and  sacrifices. 
As  if  foreseeing  this  future  idolatry,  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  announces  that  it  was  God,  the  Creator  of  the  earth, 
who  gave  her  her  power  of  bringing  forth  grass  and  herb  and 
tree  for  the  service  of  man,  and  that  it  is  to  him  alone  that 
we  should  give  thanks  for  all  these  mercies. 

Most  plausible  among  the  forms  of  idolatry  is  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  host.  Men  who  beheld  the  sun  shining,  and 
the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  have  been  secretly  enticed, 
and  they  have  yielded  to  the  persuasion  that  these  were 
indeed  gods.  All  literature,  all  mythology,  is  full  of  traces 
left  by  this  worship  of  the  stars  of  heaven.  But  in  the  earliest 
age  of  the  world  is  this  clear  truth  uttered,  to  forbid  every 
future  form  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  stars,  that  it  was 
God  who  created  them  and  appointed  their  revolutions  in  the 
sky,  to  mark  our  days  and  months  and  years,  our  seasons  and 
our  hours,  for  us ;  that  the  grand  host  of  heaven  is,  after  aH, 
only  one  of  God’s  gifts  to  man. 

Other  men  have  been  seduced  by  the  mystery  of  animal 
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life  into  the  idolatrous  worship  of  bulls  and  rams,  of  crocodiles 
and  cats  and  ibises;  and  these,  too,  among  nations  of  the 
highest  of  ancient  civilizations.  And  it  might  seem  that  this 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  prophet  commissioned  so 
long  before  Moses  to  proclaim  the  unity  and  omnipotence  of 
God,  should,  foreseeing  this  foul  apostasy,  leave  it  clearly  on 
record  that  men  had  been  warned  against  this  criminal  folly, 
and  had  been  distinctly  taught  that  the  life  in  these  animals 
is  but  the  gift  of  the  one  God,  who  made  all  these  creatures, 
not  as  objects  of  human  worship,  but  for  human  uses ;  that 
God  has  given  to  man  complete  dominion  over  all  sublunary 
things  —  given  him  a  grant  to  use  for  his  own  purposes  all 
things  below,  animate  and  inanimate. 

But  the  human  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and 
desperately  wicked,  who  can  know  it,  who  shall  anticipate  all 
its  errors  ?  The  crude  atheism  of  the  materialist  passes 
away,  the  various  forms  of  fetichism  and  idolatry  are  out¬ 
grown,  and  a  highly  cultivated,  and  speculative  nation  begins 
to  inquire  into  the  foundations  of  faith.  They  behold  the 
science  of  their  times,  seeking  the  causes  of  outward  phe¬ 
nomena,  gradually  lead  to  the  perception  of  a  unity  in  the 
forces  of  nature  —  to  the  perception  that  there  is,  indeed,  but 
one  Cause  of  the  universe.  By  what  name  shall  they  speak 
of  this  one  Original  Cause  of  all  causes  ?  It  is  evident  that 
no  human  intellect  can  understand  this  Cause,  and  by  search¬ 
ing  find  out  the  Almighty,  or  tell  out  his  wonders.  Some, 
in  their  contemplation  of  this  insoluble  mystery  are  moved 
to  declare  that  the  First  Cause  is  wholly  unknown  and  un¬ 
knowable,  and  that  we  can  predicate  of  it  no  attributes  what¬ 
ever  ;  and  here  they  would  have  us  rest.  Others  would  say 
that  the  First  Cause  builds  the  universe,  as  the  soul  of  an 
animal  builds  its  body  —  it  is  a  principle  or  power  of  growth, 
evolving  itself  ever  in  more  and  more  complex  forms,  by  a 
necessity  of  its  own  nature,  and  herein  lies  the  insoluble 
mystery  presented  to  our  speculations.  Others  add  that  this 
soul  of  the  universe,  struggling  out  of  brute  matter  into 
vegetable  forms,  struggling  with  more  energy  into  the  bodies 
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of  the  animal  kingdom,  working  ever  upward  and  climbing 
for  something  higher,  reaches  its  fullest  development  in  the 
human  frame,  and  attains  self-consciousness  first  in  man’s 
brain.  According  to  this  view  an  honest  man  is,  not  only 
the  noblest  work  of  God,  but  is  himself  the  highest  god  that 
has  yet  come  into  being.  Such  is  the  extreme  into  which 
the  conceited  human  intellect  runs,  in  endeavoring  to  reason 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  In  the  full-blown  state 
of  this  egotheism  a  man  becomes  conscious  of  himself  as 
being  identical  with  the  First  Cause  of  all  things ;  and  may 
think  of  himself  as  causing  plants  to  grow,  and  rain  to  fall, 
of  leading  the  march  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  calling  the 
stars  to  their  posts  of  duty.  Strange  as  this  folly  may  seem 
to  the  ears  of  common  sense,  it  passes  for  wisdom  and  high 
philosophy  among  some  highly  cultivated  and  very  acute 
metaphysical  thinkers. 

To  us  it  seems  sadder  than  atheism ;  it  just  as  effectually 
takes  the  sun  out  of  heaven,  and  puts  an  immoveable  rock 
over  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre;  it  takes  all  the  light  of 
love  and  joy  out  of  human  life,  and  substitutes  this  insane 
self-conceit  for  filial  and  fraternal  love.  We  recoil  with 
horror  from  these  conclusions  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
universe  and  the  soul,  and  say,  the  First  Cause  is  greater 
than  all  which  he  has  made;  inscrutable  in  his  attributes 
though  he  be,  those  attributes  must  include  power  and  wisdom 
and  love,  for  the  universe  contains  them  and  their  manifes¬ 
tations;  the  world  is  the,  embodiment  of  wisdom  and  love 
through  power ;  and  the  only  power  we  know  is  the  power 
of  will.  The  answer  to  which  our  reason  thus  attains  is 
simply  the  truth  which  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  was 
written  to  announce,  that  there  is  one  God,  whose  fiat  is  the 
cause  of  all  that  is.  But  mark  how  the  eye  of  the  prophet 
who  wrote  it  seems  to  have  pierced  through  the  long  ages  of 
idolatry  in  every  form,  and  through  the  misty  clouds  of  spec¬ 
ulation  which  have  arisen  since  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
detected  this  pernicious  outgrowth  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
in  our  time,  and  uttered,  fifty  centuries  in  advance,  his  protest 
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against  the  blasphemous  folly ;  saying,  that  creation  was  a 
voluntary  act  of  God,  and  that  he,  of  his  own  pleasure, 
created  man  in  his  own  image.  We  are  not  the  creators  of 
God,  the  highest  conscious  beings, and  alone  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  universe ;  but  we  are  the  creatures  of  God, 
made  in  his  image,  gifted  with  power  of  thought  to  apprehend 
partially  his  designs ;  with  affections  to  feel  feebly  what  his 
love  is ;  with  power  that  we  may,  in  our  works  of  labor  and 
art,  rise  into  awe  at  his  omnipotence.  Our  powers  are  faint 
images  of  his,  net  his  the  weak  dilution  of  ours. 

Finally,  the  announcement  of  the  seventh  day’s  rest  may 
be  considered  as  a  caveat  against  the  atheism  referred  to  in 
the  Epistle  of  James,  and  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the 
unvarying  constancy  of  the  operations  of  nature.  All  things 
seem  capable  finally  of  reduction  to  constant  laws  of  periodic 
return  to  their  former  condition,  giving  thus  a  suggestion 
that  the  universe  may  be  eternal,  and  undergoing  an  eternal 
series  of  evolutions  from  some  necessity  inherent  in  its  nature. 
If,  in  the  olden  days  God  created  the  things  that  now  appear, 
why  do  we  not  see  him  now  creating,  at  least  occasionally, 
some  things.  No  act  of  creation  has  ever  been  observed ;  the 
law  of  secondary  causation  is  unbroken ;  each  state  of  the 
universe  flows  directly  from  a  previous  state ;  thus  it  will  be 
forever ;  thus  it  has  been  from  eternity ;  and  “  there  is  no 
occasion  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  Deity.”  The  prophet,  fore¬ 
seeing,  apparently,  this  form  of  atheism,  meets  it  in  advance, 
by  saying,  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day, —  he  voluntarily 
ceased  from  acts  of  creation,  for  reasons  df  his  own,  which  we 
may  not  fathom.  Yet,  as  he  pronounced  creation  very  good, 
that  is,  useful  in  the  highest  degree,  it  is  lawful  for  us  to 
observe  that  a  creation  in  which  miracles  are  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  and  the  usual  course  of  events,  flowing  from  strictly 
invariable  laws,  is  very  seldom  broken,  is  far  better  adapted 
as  a  school  in  which  to  develop  the  mind  and  the  soul  of 
man,  than  a  creation  could  be  in  which  miracle  was  too 
frequent.  The  sublime  lessons  given  by  the  laws  of  the 
universe  have  been  the  means  of  all  the  development  which 
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has  brought  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century  out  of  the 
darkness  of  preceding  ages  ;  those  laws  are  not  yet  exhausted ; 
the  progress  of  discovery  is,  indeed,  more  rapid  now  than  ever 
before ;  but  all  scientific  study  of  the  order  of  the  physical 
universe  is  necessarily  based  on  faith  in  the  inviolability  of 
physical  law.  The  rest  of  God’s  seventh  day  has  thus  be¬ 
come  the  source  of  all  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  blessings 
that  exalt  man  above  the  beasts ;  while  the  benefits  of  the 
first  six  days’  work  are  shared  by  us  with  the  mute  creatures. 

This  then,  in  brief,  is  the  exposition  given  by  Professor 
Peirce  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  hypothesis  that 
it  is  an  express  revelation  from  God,  the  utterance  of  truth 
by  a  prophet  who  spake  with  a  wisdom  above  the  reach  of 
human  endeavor,  is  absolutely  required  to  explain  the  com¬ 
bination  of  so  much  knowledge  of  modern  discoveries  and 
modern  speculations  with  the  self-evident  fact  of  its  extreme 
antiquity.  That  antiquity  is  avouched  to  us  by  the  language, 
which  although  treating  of  the  highest  possible  themes,  is 
neither  poetical  nor  philosophical,  but  simply  descriptive  of 
phenomena,  as  they  appear  to  the  uneducated  eye.  That 
knowledge  of  human  science  and  human  philosophy,  in  their 
latest  development,  is  shown  by  the  order  of  time  in  which 
the  events  are  arranged  —  in  making  motion  the  beginning  of 
creation,  and  light  the  first  effect  of  motion ;  in  making  the 
earth  covered  with  plants  before  the  sun  and  planets,  of  still 
earlier  creation,  were  visible  from  its  surface ;  in  making 
animals  subsequent  to  plants ;  in  making  man  the  last 
comer  upon  the  pkinet ;  and  in  making  a  distinct  denial  of 
every  form  of  pantheistic  and  of  atheistic  theory,  down  to 
our  own  day.  Its  primary  object  is  not  to  describe  the  times 
or  places  or  succession  of  the  acts  of  creative  power,  but 
would  simply  lead  us  to  bow  in  grateful  adoration  before  the 
one  God,  whose  will  is  the  cause  of  all  that  is,  and  whose 
loving-kindness,  looking  upon  the  whole,  pronounced  it  very 
good  —  all  adapted  for  beneficent  ends  to  the  creatures  whom 
he  had  made  in  his  own  image. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

ASSYRIAN  AND  BABYLONIAN  MONUMENTS  IN  AMERICA.1 

BT  REV.  SELAH  XERRILf.,  ANDOVER,  HASS. 

I  SHALL  cast  reflections  upon  no  one  if  I  speak  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  which  prevails  in  our  country  in  regard  to  these  monu¬ 
ments,  even  among  our  learned  men,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
mass  of  ordinary  intelligent  readers.  Outside  of  a  very 
limited  number,  I  may  say  that  the  ignorance  is  total,  both  in 
regard  to  what  monuments  we  have  and  to  what  they  reveal, 
and  as  to  their  place  in  history.  A  writer  in  one  of  our 
prominent  Quarterlies  no  longer  ago  than  April,  1874,^ 
speaking  of  these  slabs,  says :  “  In  our  country  there  is  a 
small  collection  at  Amherst  and  at  Williams  Colleges,  and  in 
the  New  York  Historical  Society’s  Museum,  but  not  one  has 
been  edited  or  translated.”  And  in  May,  1874,  an  able 
literary  critic,  in  the  columns  of  a  leading  religious  journal, 
stated,  speaking  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  in  this  country : 
“  Tlie  material  in  the  colleges  of  this  country  still  waits  for 
its  interpreter,  even  among  the  fellows  of  the  Oriental  and 
and  Philological  Societies.”  The  paper  was  the  Christian 
Register,  and  the  critic  “  B.”  who  is  a  member  of  both  the 
societies  he  has  mentioned.  I  need  not  produce  further 
evidence  to  show  the  need  of  such  a  paper  as  this  which  I 
now  present. 

In  consequence  of  the  ignorance  just  referred  to,  there 

1  The  author  desires  to  state  that  two  only  of  the  museums  mentioned  in  this 
Article  he  was  unable  to  visit,  viz.  those  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia, 
and  the  Mercantile  Library  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Competent  persons,  however, 
furnished  minute  details  of  the  relics  at  these  places,  so  that  their  peculiarities 
are  incorporated  under  the  proper  titles  throughout  the  Article.  It  may  be 
stated  also  that  this  paper  was  read  before  the  American  Oriental  Society,  at  its 
session  in  NewYork,  Oct.  28th  and  29th,  1874,  and  is  published  at  the  request 
of  several  of  its  members. 

*  Baptist  Quarterly,  p.  203. 
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is  a  lack  of  general  interest  in  this  subject,  and  even  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some  to  slight  it ;  for  in  pursu¬ 
ing  my  investigations,  I  am  constantly  met  with  the  ques¬ 
tions,  “  Do  you  find  any  thing  important  ?  ”  “  Do  these 
inscriptions  amount  to  anything  ?  ”  The  persons  who  ask 
such  questions  —  and  in  some  cases  they  have  been  persons 
of  prominence  in  the  literary  world — cannot  appreciate  the 
labors  of  the  archaeologist  or  the  antiquarian.  That  patient, 
plodding  spirit,  which  is  content  to  glean  on  the  most  barren 
field  that  has  been  trod  by  our  fellow-men  in  the  past,  which 
is  thankful  for  even  the  smallest  hints  which  shed  light  on 
some  ancient  epoch  or  people,  cannot  by  its  labors  satisfy  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  our  times,  which  demands  something 
startling — a  gigantic  scandal,  or  defalcation  perhaps  —  before 
it  will  consent  to  listen  to  any  speaker.  But  the  antiquarian 
knows  that  the  slightest  hint,  the  smallest  relic,  or  even  a 
fragment  of  an  inscription,  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  reconstructing  the  past. 

The  Field  not  a  Barren  One. 

In  proposing  to  give  an  account  of  the  Assyrian  and  Baby¬ 
lonian  monuments  in  America,  it  might  seem  that  we  were 
attempting  to  labor  in  a  barren  field ;  but  because  the  number 
of  these  monuments  is  not  large,  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
neglect  to  study  and  appreciate  such  as  we  have.  But  the 
field  is  more  promising  than  would  appear  to  one  whose  atten¬ 
tion  has  not  been  specially  called  to  it.  Poor  as  we  are  in 
treasures  of  this  kind,  compared  with  those  wliich  the  British 
Museum  possesses,  we  still  have  slabs  enough,  to  say  nothing 
of  bricks  and  smaller  relics,  to  panel  or  wainscot  a  wall  two 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  continuous  length,  and  the  height 
of  this  wainscoting  would  be  for  almost  the  entire  distance 
nearly  eight  feet.  This  is  the  result  of  actual  measurements. 
Then  the  cost  of  these  relics  has  been  by  no  means  trifling ; 
but  amounts,  as  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  the 
facts,  to  between  eight  thousand  and  ten  thousand  dollars, 
probably  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former.  These  relics 
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have  been  brought  to  this  country  at  intervals  between  the 
years  1850  and  1860  ;  Williams  College  receiving  the  first  in 
1851,  which  were  sent  in  1850,  and  the  last  lot  coming  in 
1860  for  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  and  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  of  Virginia.  The  large  slab  at  Andover 
was  received  in  this  year  also.  Again,  the  popular  impression 
is,  that  Dr.  Lobdell,  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  at  Mosul, 
obtained  and  forwarded  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  relics ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  six  other  missionaries  were  nearly  or  quite 
as  much  interested,  and  as  active  in  this  work  as  Dr.  Lobdell. 

Where  these  Monuments  are  to  be  pound. 

The  following  institutions  and  private  cabinets  are  the 
places  where  these  Assyrian  monuments  are  now  to  be  found. 
I  hope  the  list  is  complete ;  but  should  any  person  know  of 
such  relics  in  places  not  mentioned  here,  I  shall  consider  it  a 
great  favor,  if  he  will  take  pains  to  communicate  the  fact  to 
me.  The  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass. ;  Amherst 
College  at  Amherst,  Mass. ;  Williams  College  at  Williams- 
town.  Mass. ;  Union  College  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Yale  College  at 
New  Haven,  Ct. ;  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Ct. ;  the  private  cabinet  of  Bev.  Daniel  A.  Goodsell  of 
Meriden,  Ct. ;  the  New  York  Historical  Society  at  New  York ; 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia  ;  Middlebury  College  at 
Middlebury,  Vt. ;  Dartmouth  College  at  Hanover,  N.  H. ; 
Bowdoin  College  at  Brunswick,  Me. ;  and  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Number  at  each  Place,  and  by  whom  obtained. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  notice  the  number  of  slabs  and 
bricks  at  each  place  in  the  order  of  their  arrival,  and  to 
mention  the  missionaries  who  were  specially  instrumental  in 
sending  them.  Williams  has  three  slabs  and  two  bricks. 
These  came  at  two  different  times.  The  first,  two  of  them, 
were  shipped  in  1850,  and  were  received  in  1851.  The  rest 
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were  shipped  in  1855,  and  reached  here  in  1856.  They  were 
all  obtained  by  Rev.  Dwight  W.  Marsh,  missionary  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  at  Mosul,  and  the  two  first  are  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  only  slabs  ever  presented  to 
an  American  by  Mr.  Layard.  This  fact  is  emphasized  for 
the  reason  that  at  Amherst  there  is  an  impression  that  their 
slabs  were  received  the  first  of  any  in  this  country,  and  it  has 
even  been  stated  by  Professor  Tyler  that  they  were  presented 
to  Mr.  Lobdell  by  Mr.  Layard,  both  of  which  impressions  are 
wrong.  Mr.  Marsh  was  the  only  American  at  Mosul  from 
1850  to  1851.  Mr.  Lobdell  reached  Mosul  in  May  1852.  In 
the  winter  of  1852-53  Mr.  Layard  was  in  England,  and  Mr. 
Lobdell  did  not  even  visit  the  mounds  till  March  1853,  when 
he  selected  the  first  instalment  for  Amherst.  All  the  slabs 
which  Mr.  Lobdell  sent,  and  in  fact  most  of  those  which  have 
been  sent  to  this  country,  except  the  two  presented  by  Mr. 
Layard,  as  just  mentioned,  and  excepting  perhaps  those  latest 
received,  were  presented  to  the  missionaries  by  Mr.  Rawlinson, 
Consul  and  English  Resident  at  Bagdad,  also  spoken  of  as 
Major,  Colonel,  and  at  last  as  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  as  he  is 
at  present  known.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Mr.  Marsh 
speaks  in  the  most  cordial  manner  of  the  courtesies  shown 
him  by  both  Mr.  Layard  and  Mr.  Rawlinson. 

Tlie  second  lot  were  presented  to  the  missionaries  in  1853 
by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  and  reached  this  country  in  1854.  They 
went  to  Yale,  Union,  and  Amherst.  This  was  Amherst’s 
first  instalment.  Rev.  W.  F.  Williams  was  chiefly  instru¬ 
mental  in  getting  them,  originally  designing  them  for  Yale 
and  Union  alone.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  dated 
June  15, 1853,  Mr.  Williams  says :  “  Dr.  Lobdell,  on  behalf 
of  Amherst,  rather  insisted  upon  having  an  equal  chance 
with  Yale  and  Union.  We,  of  course,  could  not  go  to  the 
mounds  as  rival  claimants  ....  We  brought  away  six  slabs, 
and  divided  them  into  three  lots,  as  equally  as  we  could,  and 
then  1  chose  first  for  Yale,  second  for  Union,  and  the  third 
went  to  Amherst.”  Yale  has  two  large  slabs,  two  small 
ones,  two  bricks,  and  besides  these  there  are  four  small, 
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broken  slabs,  in  boxes,  which  have  never  been  mounted ; 
these  last  were  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Allen,  of  New 
Haven,  Ct.  Yale  has  also  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
seals  and  minor  relics.  Union  has  two  large  slabs,  one  small 
one,  and  six  bricks. 

The  third  lot  reached  this  country  in  1856.  They  went 
to  Williams,  Amherst,  St.  Louis,  Dartmouth,  and  Hartford. 
It  was  in  this  year  that  the  collection  at  Williams  was 
completed,  as  we  have  already  stated,  and  also  that  at 
Amherst.  It  seems  that  Dr.  Austin  H.  Wright  solicited  Mr. 
Rawlinson  for  certain  slabs  for  Dartmouth.  Under  date  of 
Feb.  13, 1854,  Rev.  W.  F.  Williams  writes  :  “  Colonel  Raw- 
linson  has  been  up,  and  has  given  us  eighteen  slabs,  six  of 
them  for  Dr.  Wright  [who  had  previously  solicited  them]  for 
Dartmouth,  if  he  wants  so  many.”  It  is  this  third  lot  that 
Mr.  Marsh  alludes  to,  when  he  speaks  of  certain  slabs  which 
“  were  given  to  us  Americans  by  Consul  Rawlinson,  English 
Resident  at  Bagdad,  who  gave  equal  shares  to  Dr.  Lobdell, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  myself  ” ;  of  course,  he  means  those  which 
remained  after  the  six  for  Dartmouth  had  been  deducted. 
It  is  the  packing  of  these  slabs  which  Dr.  Lobdell  speaks  of 
as  superintending,  under  date  of  Dec.  29,  1854.  In  this 
letter  he  speaks  of  six  slabs  which  belonged  to  Dr.  Wright, 
and  which  were  designed  for  Dartmouth  and  the  University 
of  Virginia.^  But  we  have  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the 
University  of  Virginia  has  no  slab,  and  it  is  probable  they 
were  all  sent  to  Dartmouth.  In  February,  1855,  Dr.  Lobdell, 
who  was  then  in  failing  health,  was  busy  getting  the  boxes  of 
slabs  and  bricks  ready  to  be  shipped.  This  was  almost  the 
last  work  which  he  did  ;  for  he  died  the  next  month,  i.e.  in 
March.  Mr.  Marsh  states  that  “none  of  these  slabs  left 
Mosul  till  the  summer  of  1855.”  Amherst  has,  in  all,  five 
large  slabs  and  one  small  one,  six  bricks,  besides  a  lot  of 
fragments  of  pottery,  broken  pieces  of  stucco  cornices, 
■  many  of  which  have  Babylonian  characters  upon  them,  and 
a  variety  of  minor  relics,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

^  See  his  Memoir,  p.  359. 
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Dartmouth  has  six  large  slabs,  one  small  one,  two  bricks, 
and  one  fragment  of  pottery.  Auburn  has  one  large  slab, 
which  was  sent  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Williams,  and  was  received  in 

1857.  Middlebury  has  one  large  slab,  which  was  obtained 
and  sent  by  Rev.  Wilson  A.  Farnsworth,  a  missionary,  in 

1858.  My  informant  states  that  it  was  “  sent  ”  then,  but 
does  not  state  when  it  was  received.  The  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  of  Virginia  has  three  large  slabs.  Bowdoin  has  four 
large  slabs  and  one  small  one.  These  last  two  lots  were 
obtained  and  sent  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Haskell,  a  missionary  phy¬ 
sician  at  Mosul,  and  reached  this  country  in  1860.  The 
custodian  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society’s  rooms  in¬ 
formed  me  that  their  collection  “was  shipped  to  Boston, 
and  bought  and  presented  to  the  society  by  Mr.  James 
Lenox,  in  the  year  1859  or  1860.”  Their  collection  consists 
of  twelve  large  slabs.  Andover  Theological  Seminary  has  one 
large  slab  and  one  quite  small  one.  The  latter  was  presented 
by  Rev.  Leonard  W.  Bacon,  on  his  return  from  his  visit  to 
the  East,  which  he  made  with  his  father.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon, 
in  1851.  The  large  one  was  obtained  and  sent  by  Rev.  W. 
F.  Williams,  in  185-,  and  was  received  at  Andover  in  1860. 
Rev.  Sylvester  D.  Storrs,  now  residing  at  Quindaro,  Kansas, 
asked  Mr.  Williams  to  get  it  for  a  college  in  that  state.  The 
slab  was  shipped  by  Mr.  Williams,  accordingly ;  but  on  ar¬ 
riving  in  this  country  it  was  transferred  by  Mr.  Storrs  to 
Andover,  the  seminary  at  which  he  graduated.  There  is, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  a  small  slab,  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Goodsell,  of  Meriden,  Ct.,  which 
deserves  special  notice,  from  the  fact  that  it  belonged  to  Dr. 
Lobdell’s  mother.  Dr.  Lobdell  told  his  mother  that  he  sawed 
it  with  his  own  hands. '  After  his  death,  his  mother  presented 
the  slab  to  Mr.  Goodsell  as  a  special  token  of  friendship,  and 
because  Mr.  Goodsell,  she  said,  could  take  better  care  of  it 
than  she  could  herself. 

it  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  fourteen  (fifteen,  if  we  count 
that  of  Mr.  Edgel  of  St.  Louis,  see  farther  on)  of  the 
museums  and  private  cabinets  of  our  country  there  are  to  be 
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found  these  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  relics.  There  are,  in 
all,  forty-two  large  slabs  and  thirteen  small  ones,  making  a 
total  of  fifty-five.  The  slabs  all  have  inscriptions,  except  in 
the  case  of  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  ones.  There  are  also 
in  this  country  twenty-two  bricks,  distributed  as  follows: 
Amherst,  six ;  Williams,  two ;  Union,  six ;  Yale,  two ; 
Dartmouth,  four ;  Hartford,  two.  All  these  bricks,  except 
three,  bear  inscriptions.  There  is  but  one  Babylonian  brick 
in  the  country,  and  that  is  in  the  possession  of  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege.  Two  or  three  of  these  bricks  came  from  Koyunjik, 
while  all  the  rest,  except,  of  course,  the  Babylonian  brick, 
came  from  the  ruins  at  Nimrud.  From  these  ruins  came  also 
all  the  slabs  which  we  possess.  They  all  bear  the  same  in¬ 
scription  ;  but  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  smaller  slabs,  only 
a  few  fragments  of  the  inscription  appear.  These  slabs  all 
belong  to  the  reign  of  Assur-nazir-pal,  who  reigned  from  b.c. 
883  to  B.c.  859.  The  earlier  date,  formerly  assigned  as  the 
period  of  this  king’s  reign,  is  wrong.  Perhaps  Dr.  Oppert  is 
the  only  respectable  Assyriologist  who  now  holds  that  view, 
and  a  few  hours  examination  of  the  slabs  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  would  no  doubt  convince  him  of  his  error. 

How  THE  Slabs  were  brought  to  this  Country. 

It  will  serve  to  give  completeness  to  this  paper,  if  a  brief 
statement  is  made  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  shipping  these 
slabs.  As  they  stood  in  their  original  places  as  panelling 
to  the  walls  of  palaces,  they  were  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  in  thickness.  Mr.  Layard  states,  that  they  “  rarely 
exceed  twelve  feet  in  height ;  and  in  the  earliest  palace  of 
Nimrud,  were  generally  little  more  than  nine ;  whilst  the 
human-headed  lions  and  bulls,  forming  the  doorways,  vary 
from  ten  to  sixteen  feet.”  ^  Some  of  the  slabs,  Mr.  Layard 
states,  were  twelve  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  wide,  forming 
a  block  of  stone  not  easy  to  handle.  But  the  usual  width 
was  from  six  to  eight  feet.  The  missionaries  had  them* cut 
into  sections,  and  also  divided  laterally,  thus  reducing  the 
^  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  ii.  p.  203  (American  edition). 
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length  by  one  to  two  feet,  and  the  thickness  from  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches,  to  four  or  six.  But  the  slabs,  besides  being 
cut  into  sections,  have,  nearly  all  of  them,  been  badly  broken 
in  the  process  of  removal  to  this  country,  and  some  of  them 
exist  now  in  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty,  fragments.  In 
their  present  state  Assur-nazir-pal  would,  no  doubt,  have  re¬ 
jected  the  whole  as  rubbish ;  while  we  consider  that,  mutilated 
as  they  are,  they  adorn  the  walls  of  our  museums. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Williams,  writing  to  Dr.  Bacon  under  date  of 
June  15, 1853,  speaks  of  packing  these  slabs  in  wool  which 
cost  three  cents  a  pound,  and  remarks :  “  I  guess  it  will  sell 
for  that  in  Connecticut.”  Most  of  the  earlier  shipments  were 
by  camels  to  Aleppo  and  tlie  Mediterranean,  while  some  of 
the  later,  certainly  those  sent  to  Bowdoin  and  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia,  were  sent  via  the  Tigris  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Bombay. 

I  ought  to  state,  that  although  the  slabs  have  been  cut  and 
broken  into  so  many  pieces,  they  have  been  fitted  together, 
and  mended  tolerably  well;  and  I  have  observed  that  not 
only  have  the  seams  been  cemented,  but  in  a  multitude  of 
cases  the  letters  also  have  been  carefully  puttied  up.  The 
only  exception  are  the  slabs  in  the  New  York  Historical 
Society’s  Rooms.  These  have  been  simply  set  up  in  position, 
but  the  seams  and  broken  places  have  not  been  patched  or 
cemented  at  all. 

The  Kind  op  Stone  used  for  these  Sculptures. 

The  kind  of  stone  most  in  use  for  these  sculptm’es  was 
gypsum.  It  is  chiefly  of  a  grayish  color,  shading  slightly 
towards  the  darker  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  towards  the 
lighter  colors.  Mr.  Layard  speaks  of  a  coarse  kind  of  alabaster 
with  which  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  the  low 
lands  between  the  Tigris  and  the  hill  country,  abound.^ 
Mr.  George  Rawlinson  speaks  of  “  a  soft  gray  alabaster  which 
abounds  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  which  is  easily 
cut  into  slabs,  and  forms  an  excellent  material  for  the 
1  Nineveh  and  its  Benuuna,  iL  p.  201. 
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sculptor.”  *  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  “  the  delicate  alabaster 
used  for  bas-reliefs.”  ^  Lenormant  makes  a  statement  to  the 
same  effect.®  Dr.  Lobdell,  in  his  Memoir  (p.  359),  states 
that  the  material  most  in  use  was  gypsum,  and  in  this  he  is 
doubtless  correct.  The  only  point  I  raise  here,  is  in  regard 
to  the  material  of  a  few  of  the  slabs,  whose  prevailing  color 
is  a  dirty  white,  which  is  very  much  mottled  with  greenish 
and  yellowish  spots ;  and  instead  of  calling  this  alabaster  I 
would  call  it  talco-steatite.  It  is  very  soft,  and  evidently  did 
not  work  well,  and  comparatively  but  little  of  it  was  used. 
It  has  not  borne  exposure  and  time  at  all  well,  and  the 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  upon  stones  of  this  material  are 
the  most  imperfect  of  any.  It  is  my  impression  that  alabaster 
would  endure  time  and  exposure,  while  exactly  the  results 
observed  would  be  produced  if  talco-steatite  were  used ;  but 
upon  this  point  I  only  make  a  suggestion,  and  do  not  pretend 
to  speak  as  a  scientific  man.  A  few  of  the  smaller  slabs  are 
marble,  such  as  the  one  in  the  show-case  at  Andover. 

The  Lessons  op  the  Monuments. 

I  propose  to  give,  with  some  detail,  the  lessons  which  merely 
the  monuments  above  noticed  give  us  in  regard  to  Assyrian 
art  and  life.  Let  us  take  a  representative  slab  and  see  what 
we  find  upon  it.  In  the  centre  is  a  colossal  human  figure, 
with  a  noble,  expressive  face,  with  muscles  finely  developed, 
the  form  quite  erect,  giving  the  impression  of  intelligence 
combined  with  great  physical  strength  and  powers  of  en¬ 
durance.  In  front  of  the  figure  is  half  a  vine  on  the  edge  of 
the  slab,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  edge  behind  him.  He 
has  a  pair  of  double  wings ;  two  hang  down  the  back  from  the 
shoulders,  but  are  slightly  raised  from  the  body,  while  the 
points  of  the  others  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  shoulders. 
Then  he  has  a  head-dress  which  has  two,  and  often  three, 
horns  in  front.  Then  he  has  a  cord  which  passes  about  the 
forehead  and  above  the  ears,  which  cord  is  tied  behind  the 

1  Ancient  Monarchies,  i.  p.  219  (edition  in  3  toIs.).  ^  Ibid.  L  p.  337. 

*  Ancient  History,  L  p.  457. 
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head,  and  the  ends  of  it  fall  upon  the  neck;  this  cord  is 
often  adorned  with  large  rosettes ;  the  hair  hangs  in  a  mas¬ 
sive  mat  upon  the  shoulders ;  the  beard  is  heavy  and  curled, 
and  the  mustache  always  close-cut,  leaving  the  lips  free,  un¬ 
like  the  modern  French  mustache,  which  is  both  inconvenient 
when  eating,  and  prevents  distinct  articulation  in  speak¬ 
ing.  The  fore-arm  is  always  bare.  In  one  hand  he  holds  at 
his  side  a  basket,  and  in  the  other,  which  is  raised  to  the 
vine  already  mentioned,  he  holds  a  cone  of  some  sort, — 
sometimes  this  hand,  which  here  holds  the  cone,  is  merely 
held  up,  with  the  fingers  extended.  About  his  waist  he  has 
a  belt  in  which  are  two,  but  more  commonly  three,  daggers ; 
these  are  in  sheaths,  of  which  both  the  handles  and  the 
points  appear ;  the  points  of  the  sheaths  are  sometimes 
embroidered;  the  handles  of  the  daggers  are  often  orna¬ 
mented  in  a  variety  of  ways,  sometimes  chased,  and  sometimes 
with  heads  of  horses  or  other  animals.  About  his  arms 
above  the  elbows  are  arm-bands ;  the  ends  of  these  always 
pass  each  other,  showing  that  they  were  of  one  piece  and 
elastic;  the  ends  are  chased  and  figured  in  many  ways, — 
sometimes  the  four  ends  of  the  two  bands  on  the  same  person 
are  all  different  in  their  ornamentation.  On  his  wrists  are 
heavy  bracelets,  which  are  also  of  various  patterns.  Then 
the  figures  have  invariably  ear-rings  and  necklaces ;  the 
ear-rings  are  of  different  styles,  one  or  more  of  which  are  in 
use  at  the  present  day ;  the  necklaces  seem  to  be  heavy 
and  rich ;  some  are  single,  and  some  have  a  double  row  of 
what  appear  to  be  pearls  ;  on  some  of  the  figures  the  neck¬ 
lace  is  light,  and  tied  in  a  delicate  bow  in  front.  Then  the 
figure  has  on  a  long  robe,  which  reaches  to  the  feet.  About 
the  middle  is  a  cord  or  sash,  which  is  tied,  the  ends  hanging 
to  the  feet  and  terminating  in  long  heavy  tassels ;  these  ends, 
before  they  reach  the  feet,  are  often  looped  up  in  a  showy 
way.  The  edge  of  the  robe  is  sometimes  folded  back ;  on 
the  edge  is  a  heavy  fringe,  and  also  all  round  the  bottom  of 
it,  above  the  feet ;  back  of,  or  above  the  fringe,  is  a  belt  of 
embroidery,  where  appear  all  sorts  of  devices — trees,  shrubs, 
You  XXXIL  No.  126.  42 
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fruit,  men,  animals,  battle-scenes,  and  a  great  many  other 
things,  which  represent  needlework.  On  some  of  the  robes, 
this  belt  of  embroidery  has  a  pattern  something  like  the 
Greek  square ;  the  space  is  divided  into  squares,  and  inside 
of  each  of  these  are  smaller  ones,  in  regular  gradation,  so 
that  the  space  is  filled  with  squares  of  different  sizes,  each 
separate  from  every  other.  The  feet  are  always  protected 
with  sandals ;  they  are  bound  to  the  feet  with  cords  or 
straps.  On  some  of  the  slabs  the  sandals  are  painted  black, 
while  the  soles  are  red ;  these  colors,  although  applied  more 
than  eight  centuries  and  a  half  before  Christ,  are  perfectly 
distinct  at  the  present  time.  Most  of  the  figures  have  a 
heavy  curl,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  hanging  down  the 
shoulders,  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  there  are  three  of  these 
curls.  The  variety  of  styles  in  the  ear-rings  is  remarkable : 
on  the  few  slabs  we  are  here  noticing,  there  are  five  or  six 
different  styles,  and  some  of  these  differ  from  any  that  Mr. 
Layard  has  given.  Then  the  variety  in  the  needlework,  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  This  is  true  especially  of  some  of 
the  rich  robes  worn  by  the  royal  eunuchs. 

On  some  slabs  is  represented  a  hunter.  His  robe  is 
bound  more  tightly  about  him.  His  cap  is  also  different 
from  that  already  described,  being  in  the  shape  of  a  flat- 
topped  Fez  cap.  He  has  a  bow  in  one  hand,  one  end  of  which 
rests  on  the  ground  ;  the  end  grasped  by  the  hand  is  often 
figured  with  the  head  of  some  bird  or  beast.  In  the  other 
hand  is  frequently  a  flat  bowl,  resting  on  the  extended 
fingers.  On  one  slab,  at  Bowdoin,  is  a  king  in  his  hunting 
costume,  and  behind  him  are  two  eunuchs,  holding  over  the 
king’s  head  a  parasol ;  while  in  front  of  the  king,  and  facing 
him,  is  a  figure  with  his  right  hand  raised  and  extended  over 
the  king’s  head,  while  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  loosely  the 
ends  of  the  sash  which  is  about  him.  The  figures  which  hold 
a  basket  almost  always,  and  perhaps  always,  hold  it  with  the 
left  hand  ;  the  right  holds  the  cone.  Sometimes  the  right 
hand  is  raised  and  extended,  as  if  the  person  were  praying 
for  some  blessing ;  sometimes  the  left  holds  a  twig  with  five 
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or  six  leaves,  and  the  right  is  raised  and  extended,  as  just 
described.  In  one  case  the  right  hand  holds  a  six-leaved 
twig,  and  the  left  holds  a  mace,  which  is  carried  horizontally. 
Two  other  maces  are  represented,  and  each  is  of  a  different 
pattern  from  the  rest. 

In  regard  to  the  eunuchs,  they  have  always  full  fleshy  faces, 
but  are  by  no  means  gross  in  appearance.  Their  robes  fit 
closely  about  the  limbs,  but  are  remarkable  for  the  amount  of 
needlework  displayed  upon  them ;  they  appear  to  be  more 
richly  and  elaborately  wrought  even  than  those  worn  by  the 
king.  This  statement  should  perhaps  be  limited  to  their  dress 
when  attending  the  king,  where  he  appears  in  his  hunting 
costume,  as  if  about  to  start  for  the  chase.  Sometimes  they 
appear  as  attendants  to  carry  weapons ;  on  the  shoulders  is 
a  bow,  and  they  also  carry,  suspended  by  a  strap  from  the 
shoulders,  a  quiver,  which  is  full  of  arrows.  Some  of  the 
figures  are  eagle-headed ;  and  some  of  these  eagle-heads  are 
crested.  In  the  case  of  these  sculptures,  the  ear-rings  of  course 
are  omitted ;  but  beginning  with  the  necklace,  they  have  all 
the  variety  of  personal  ornaments  which  the  ordinary  figures 
have.  Figures  of  this  kind  are  commonly  thought  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  deity  Nisroch.  It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  either  for 
or  against  this  theory;  but  towards  elucidating  the  true 
theory,  I  have  one  or  two  suggestions  to  make.  In  the  first 
place  these  eagle-headed  figures  are  doing  just  what  those 
which  represent  human  beings  are  doing.  In  the  second  place 
their  dress  is  such,  it  seems  to  me,  as  entirely  to  preclude 
the  idea,  of  their  being  made  to  represent  any  deity.  We 
can  conceive  of  a  deity  making  use  of  a  bow,  but  what  would 
a  deity  belonging  to  a  severe,  literal,  non-ideal  people,  like 
the  Assyrians,  want  of  a  bracelet  and  neckties  ?  And  such  a 
necktie !  dainty  and  diminutive  enough  to  satisfy  the  pride 
and  taste  of  a  boarding  school  miss,  or  a  sophomore,  whose 
dress  is  faultless  in  his  own  eyes.  It  seems  as  if  the  prac¬ 
tical  Assyrians  would  not  dress  a  deity  in  such  a  way.^ 

^  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  Ezekiel  (zrii.  3)  should  represent  the  King 
of  Babylon  under  the  symbol  of  “A  great  eagle  with  great  wings,  long-winged. 
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On  some  of  the  slabs  the  vine  which  has  been  mentioned 
is  omitted  entirely ;  on  others  it  appears  only  in  front,  and 
again  only  behind  the  figure. 

In  two  or  three  cases  we  find  on  some  of  the  smaller  slabs, 
a  figure  kneeling.  The  dress  is  peculiar ;  it  is  a  robe  which 
fits  tightly,  and  descends  to  the  feet ;  it  appears  to  be  made 
of  coarsely-ribbed  material,  and  hangs  in  folds,  of  which  there 
are  five  in  number.  In  these  figures  the  right  hand  is  sup¬ 
porting  a  bunch  of  the  leaves  of  the  vine  already  mentioned, 
before  which  it  is  kneeling ;  while  the  left  is  resting  lightly 
upon  the  same  cluster  of  leaves,  and  above  it.  In  one  figure  I 
noticed  that  the  belt  above  the  fringe  of  the  robe  was  divided 
into  squares,  as  if  the  intention  was  to  fill  these  witli  smaller 
squares.  Possibly  this  was  not  the  intention ;  these  squares 
may  have  been  simply  another  variety  of  ornamentation  by 
needle-work. 

Whebe  the  finest  Slabs  are  found. 

If  it  is  of  any  importance,  I  would  like  to  indicate  where 
the  finest  slabs  are  to  be  found.  The  one  marked  No.  3 
(if  my  notes  are  correct),  at  Amherst,  I  would  notice  as 
remarkably  beautiful.  Also  one  of  the  slabs  at  Yale,  and 
especially  the  “  eunuch,”  at  Dartmouth,  and  the  slabs  at 
Union,  all  deserve  to  be  mentioned  for  their  beauty  and 
excellence.  At  Bowdoin  also,  there  is  one  slab  which 
exhibits  superior  workmanship.  Some  of  these  slabs  are 
remarkable  for  the  richness  of  the  robes  which  the  figures 
wear,  and  especially  for  the  extravagance,  both  in  quantity  and 
'  variety,  of  the  needlework  upon  them.  Bowdoin  has  two 
slabs  unlike  any  others  in  the  country.  One  consists  of  a 
group  of  four  figures ;  the  king  in  his  hunting-dress ;  behind 
him  two  eunuchs,  holding  over  the  king’s  head  a  parasol ;  in 
front  of  the  king,  and  facing  him,  a  figure  with  the  hand 
extended  over  the  king,  as  if  pronouncing  a  blessing  upon 
him.  The  other  is  a  long,  narrow  slab,  with  two  figures,  one 

full  of  feathers,  which  had  divers  colors  [marg.  embroidering].'’  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  these  eagle-headed  figures  on  the  slabs  suggested  the  symbol 
and  paraUe  here  referred  to. 
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of  which  is  a  hunter.  The  faces  of  both  figures  are  badly 
mutilated.  Then  the  inscription  begins  at  the  top,  and  is 
written  in  letters  of  enormous  size.  The  lines  are  two  inches 
apart,  and  the  letters  are  as  tall  as  the  lines  are  wide. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  has  one  slab  which  must 
be  specially  mentioned.  It  is  a  large  slab,  and  nearly  or 
quite  eight  feet  high.  Running  through  the  centre  is  a  broad 
]3elt  of  inscription,  which  belt  serves  to  divide  the  slab  into 
two  sections,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  On  the  extreme  left  of 
the  upper  section,  as  one  faces  the  slab,  is  a  complete  vine. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  remaining  portion  of  this  section  is 
another  perfect  vine.  On  each  side  of  this  last  vine,  and 
facing  it,  are  two  kneeling  figures,  such  as  have  been  already 
described  (the  kneeling  figures  at  Union  and  Yale  must 
have  formed  the  upper  section  of  such  a  slab)  ;  then  in  the 
lower  section  there  is  the  complete  vine  to  the  extreme  left. 
In  the  centre  of  the  remaining  portion  is  also  a  perfect  vine, 
and  on  each  side  of  it,  and  facing  the  vine,  are  two  eagle¬ 
headed  figures,  each  with  the  cone  in  one  hand  and  the  basket 
in  the  other ;  these  two  last  figures,  supposing,  with  some,  that 
they  represent  deities,  must  be  worldly-minded,  for  they  have 
all  the  personal  ornaments  that  the  most  fashionable  Assyrian 
could  desire.  The  small  eagle-headed  figure  at  Amherst, 
with  the  one  at  Yale,  would  form  the  lower  section  of  a  slab 
of  this  description.  In  a  glass  case  at  Hartford  is  a  small 
slab  without  inscription,  but  interesting  from  the  sculptures 
upon  it.  It  has  five  figures  all  facing  the  right;  the  two 
foremost  appear  to  be  female  captives;  they  have  long  hair, 
full  and  very  fair  faces,  and  each  has  something  in  the  left 
hand.  Behind  them  are  three  warriors  with  bows  and  quivers. 
There  is  no  other  sculpture  like  this  in  the  country. 

Smaller  Objects. 

Among  the  smaller  objects,  I  would  call  attention  to  a 
human  figure  at  Amherst,  about  seven  inches  long,  which  has 
no  head ;  his  right  arm  hangs  by  his  side,  his  left  is  bent  so 
that  the  hand  is  on  a  level  with  the  chest ;  in  this  he  holds  a 
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dish  full  of  fruit,  very  much  like  the  large  glass  fruit-dishes 
which  stand  upon  our  tables.  The  figure  has  the  belt  and 
one  dagger,  and  the  left  wrist  has  a  bracelet;  at  its  left 
side  was  originally  some  object  like  a  human  head  ;  but  the 
whole  figure  or  group  is  much  mutilated.  Then  at  Amherst 
also,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  small  articles — seals,  cylinders, 
rings,  fragments  of  stucco-work  and  of  marble,  fragments  of 
clay  tablets,  etc.  These  fragments  came,  probably,  from 
Babylon,  as^  many  of  them  have  Babylonian  letters,  or  frag¬ 
ments  of  letters,  upon  them.  It  is  possible  from  them  alL 
to  make  out  twenty  or  thirty  syllables,  perhaps ;  but  in  no  case 
a  connected  sentence,  so  far  as  I  observed.^  At  Hartford 
there  is  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  jar,  which  Mr.  Marsh 
brought  from  Kojrunjik ;  the  material  is  burnt  earthenware, 
and  the  diameter  is  about  three  inches  and  a  half.  At  Yale 
also,  there  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  gems,  seals,  cylin¬ 
ders,  part  of  a  bracelet,  and  other  small  relics.  It  is  not 
certain  that  they  are  all  Assyrian.  One  of  the  seals  haa 
characters  upon  it  which  I  am  unable  to  read.  Most  of  them 
were  procured  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Shedd,  in  1871.  Allow  me  to 
say  that  when  I  have  made  farther  progress  in  Assyrian 
studies,  I  propose  to  re-examine  the  seals,  cylinders,  and 
smaller  relics  which  are  found  at  Yale  and  Amherst.  —  After 
this  Article  was  prepared  a  note  was  received  from  Mr.  George 
S.  Edgel  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  stating  that  he  has  in  his  cabinet 
“  a  piece  of  a  jar  ”  and  “  a  small  alabaster  slab,”  which  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Marsh  at  the  same  time  that  he  sent  the 
large  slab,  namely  in  1855,  reaching  here  in  1856. 

The  Inscriptions  themselves. 

A  word  must  be  said  in  regard  to  the  inscriptions  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  chisel-work  upon  the  slabs.  On  a  large  slab 
the  inscription  is  usually  in  nineteen  lines.  Here  the  letters 
are  well  made,  and  are  not  crowded.  It  is,  no  doubt,  well 

1  Some  important  corrections  could  be  made  in  the  account  of  what  the 
**  Nineveh  Gallery  ”  at  Amherst  contains,  which  is  found  in  the  Memoir  of  Dr. 
Lobdell,  pp.  362,  363. 
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understood  that  the  sculpture  was  first  made,  and  the  in¬ 
scription  cut  across  the  slab  like  a  belt  subsequently.  On 
the  narrower  slabs  the  number  of  lines  runs  up  to  twenty-six. 
But  we  find  them  of  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen, 
twenty,  twenty-two,  twenty-six,  and  twenty-seven  lines.  On 
the  narrower  slabs  the  letters  are  apt  to  be  crowded.  In 
many  cases  the  fringe  on  the  robe  is  skipped,  which  would 
necessitate  the  letters  being  crowded  more,  and  would  also 
increase  the  number  of  lines.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
inscription  in  large  letters  on  one  of  the  slabs  at  Bowdoin. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  effect  upon  one,  of 
those  wide  lines  and  enormous  letters.  Two  or.  three  lines 
of  this  inscription  were  omitted.  The  lines  were  marked ; 
but  the  inscription  was  never  completed.  A  similar  omission 
is  noticeable  on  one  of  the  slabs  at  Dartmouth.  And  several 
of  the  inscriptions,  as  the  slabs  now  are,  are  incomplete.  On 
one  of  the  sculptures  at  Bowdoin  the  calf  of  the  leg  stands 
out  quite  prominently,  and  on  this  are  nicely  cut  certain 
cuneiform  characters.  This  may  have  been  done  to  relieve 
the  eye,  or  possibly  merely  as  the  sport  of  some  workman. 
On  one  of  the  slabs  at  Williams  the  inscription  began  on  the 
edge.  We  have  already  stated  the  thickness  of  the  slabs, 
which  would  leave  an  edge  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  wide, 
and  in  this  particular  case  the  inscription  began  on  this  edge ; 
the  slab  having  been  cut  laterally,  the  inscription  as  now 
found  does  not,  of  course,  begin  at  the  beginning.  This  slab, 
doubtless,  stood  at  some  doorway,  or  at  the  corner  of  some 
hall,  where  the  edge  would  be  exposed,  and  hence  it  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  inscription. 

Tlie  talco-steatite  (or  soft  alabaster,  if  it  is  such)  evidently 
was  not  considered  good  material  for  sculpture.  This  stone 
would  not  allow  needlework,  and  consequently  there  is  no¬ 
ticeable  on  the  slabs  of  this  material  the  absence  of  delicate 
work  of  every  kind.  Besides,  this  material  would  not  stand 
time  and  exposure  well.  I  noticed  on  one  of  the  slabs  at 
Dartmouth  that  all  of  one  side  was  left  unfinished.  There 
were  marks  of  the  workman’s  chisels,  which  appear  to  have 
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been  both  narrow  and  keen,  so  that  the  cuttings  were  as 
smooth  as  the  marks  of  a  sharp  instrument  upon  a  cheese. 
In  one  case,  another  sort  of  instrument  had  been  applied, 
evidently  preparatory  to  the  work  of  polishing.  The  instru¬ 
ment  was  a  pointed  one,  which,  being  driven  against  the  sur¬ 
face  repeatedly,  left  the  place  to  be  polished  full  of  little  holes 
resembling  the  pores  of  the  skin  under  a  strong  magnifying- 
glass. 

Summary  op  what  the  Slabs  represent. 

A  recapitulation  of  what  is  found  upon  the  slabs  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  We  find  the  ear-rings  of  several  different 
styles ;  the  necklaces  single  and  double ;  the  neckties,  the 
bracelets,  and  arm-bands  variously  ornamented ;  then  several 
styles  of  hat  or  head-dress ;  the  horns  and  rosettes  upon  them ; 
the  robe,  with  its  fringe  and  rich  embroidery ;  the  sash  or 
cord  and  tassels ;  the  curl  back  of  the  shoulders ;  the  sandals, 
with  their  fastenings,  and  the  black  and  red  paint  upon 
them ;  the  belt,  with  its  daggers ;  the  sword,  with  its  sheath ; 
two  or  three  styles  of  maces ;  the  bow,  the  quiver,  and  the 
arrows ;  the  eagle  head,  sometimes  crested ;  the  manly  beard, 
and  the  smooth  face  of  the  eunuch  ;  the  parasol ;  the  baskets 
of  two  or  three  styles ;  the  vine ;  the  manly  form  of  the  king ; 
the  king  prepared  for  the  chase ;  the  attending  eunuchs ; 
the  priest  in  the  act  of  blessing ;  the  kneeling  figures ;  the 
figure  with  hand  raised  and  extended,  as  if  in  prayer ;  the 
bowl  of  wine ;  the  soldiers  ;  and  the  female  captives. 

SiGNinCANCE  OP  THE  SCULPTURES. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  prevailing  sentiment  expressed  by 
these  sculptures  is  that  of  joy  and  triumph,  mingled  with 
religious  devotion.  If  we  had  no  other  means  of  judging 
than  the  few  sculptures  now  brought  under  review,  we  should 
say  at  once  that  the  Assyrians  were  a  highly  religious  people. 
There  are  the  twigs  held  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  is 
raised  as  if  in  prayer;  then  the  basket  in  one  hand,  and 
the  other  raised  in  the  same  manner.  Tlien  we  have  the 
kneeling  figure,  and  the  hands  resting  upon  the  vine,  £C8  if 
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praying  or  pronouncing  a  blessing.  Then  the  king  as  he 
goes  forth  to  the  chase  receives  the  blessing  of  the  priest. 
Then,  again,  the  king  himself  appears  to  offer  a  libation  be¬ 
fore  he  starts  out  for  the  chase  or  battle.  The  vine,  the  fruit, 
the  baskets,  the  wine,  the  blessing,  the  praying,  all  imply 
devotion,  joy,  hope,  prosperity,  and  plenty.  They  were  not  a 
gloomy  people,  either  in  their  religion  or  their  social  life. 
They  enjoyed  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  expressed 
their  thankfulness  for  them  in  numberless  ways. 

The  Bricks  in  this  Country,  and  their  Inscriptions. 

We  have  already  said  that  they  were  found  at  Hartford, 
Yale,  Amherst,  Williams,  Union,  and  Dartmouth.  Amherst 
has  six,  five  of  which  are  Assyrian,  and  one  is  Babylonian. 
The  Babylonian  brick  is  inscribed,  and  four  of  the  Assyrian 
bricks  have  also  inscriptions.  I  have  taken  pains  to  measure 
the  bricks,  being  under  the  impression  that  their  size  is 
significant.  Doubtless  they  had  a  reason  for  making  them 
of  a  certain  size,  rather  than  of  a  certain  other  size.  Mr. 
Birch  long  ago  suggested  that  the  size  of  the  bricks  may 
represent  multiples  of  some  measure,  perhaps  the  cubit.  He 
was  speaking  of  the  Babylonian  bricks,  of  which  Mr.  Layard 
says,  “  The  usual  dimensions  are  as  nearly  as  possible  one 
foot  square,  by  three  and  a  half  inches  thick.”  Mr.  Rich 
says  they  are  thirteen  inches  square.^  The  Babylonian  brick 
at  Amherst  is  thirteen  inches  square  by  three  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness.  The  Assyrian  bricks,  as  students  are  aware,  are  not  of 
a  uniform  size.  Of  those  at  Amherst,  the  dimensions  are  as 
follows : 

No.  1.  Length  nineteen  and  a  half  inches,  width  nineteen 
inches,  thickness  two  and  a  half  inches ;  No.  2.  length  fifteen 
inches,  width  fifteen  inches,  thickness  five  inches;  No.  3. 
length  fifteen  inches,  width  twelve  inches  at  one  end,  thirteen 
inches  at  the  other,  thickness  three  and  three-fourths  inches ; 
No.  4.  length  fifteen  inches,  width  seven  inches,  thickness 
five  inches  ;  No.  6.  is  broken  at  one  edge,  but  the  whole  width 

1  Ninereh  and  Babylon,  p.  452  note. 

VoL.  XXXII.  No.  126.  42 
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was  fourteen  and  a  half  inches.  Its  present  thickness  is 
about  two  inches,  but  it  has  been  sawed  apart  laterally. 

1  also  took  particular  pains  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
burnt,  or  simply  sun-dried.  I  have  not  found  any  that  appear 
to  be  sun-dried.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  sun  produces  all 
the  effects  on  clay  when  exposed  to  its  rays  that  fire  produces; 
and  every  one  of  these  bricks  when  probed  at  all  below  the 
surface  shovs  the  action  of  fire.  The  labels  on  some  of  the 
bricks  at  Amherst,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  on  those  in  some  of 
the  other  museums,  mark  them  as  “  sun-dried,”  which,  upon 
examination,  I  think  is  a  mistake. 

Then  a  careful  examination  of  the  bricks  brings  out  clearly 
another  fact ;  namely,  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
inscriptions  were  written,  and  the  implements  used  for  that 
purpose.  All  students  agree,  I  believe,  in  the  theory  that 
the  Babylonian  bricks  were  stamped,  so  that  a  single  blow 
with  the  stamp  would  make  the  whole  inscription.  Mr.  Birch 
thinks  that  the  inscription  upon  the  Assyrian  bricks  was 
also  made  by  a  stamp,  “  as  the  trouble  of  writing  upon  each 
brick  would  have  been  endless.”  But  Mr.  Layard,  whose 
opportunity  for  observation  was  much  greater  than  Mr.  Birch’s, 
thinks  a  triangular  style  was  used.  Mr.  Layard  is,  no  doubt, 
correct.  The  bricks  themselves  prove  as  much.  The  person 
inscribing  the  brick  could  make  most  of  the  characters  per¬ 
fectly  as  he  stood  before  it,  without  bending  his  wrist ;  but 
in  a  few  cases,  in  order  to  make  them  perfectly,  he  must 
have  gone  around,  so  as  to  face  the  base  of  the  brick.  But 
in  every  case  these  characters  are  not  made  perfectly.  If 
made  with  a  stamp  these  would  have  been  as  perfect  as  the 
rest,  but  being  made  with  a  style  their  imperfection  is  easily 
and  naturally  accounted  for.  The  person  writing,  by  turning 
the  point  of  his  instrument  in  towards  nis  body,  and  then 
striking,  would  make  an  impression  exactly  like  what  we  find 
in  every  case  upon  these  bricks.  There  are  some  horizontal 
strokes  made  perfectly ;  but  for  these  the  writer  may  have 
taken  the  instrument  between  his  thumb  and  finger.  Nor 
would  the  labor  be  endless  as  Mr.  Birch  supposes.  Slaves 
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and  boys  were  numerous ;  and  a  boy,  with  a  little  practice, 
could  inscribe  one  of  these  bricks  with  a  triangular  style, 
very  much  quicker  than  the  same  number  of  characters  could 
be  made  with  a  pen. 

Although  the  bricks  are  kiln-burned,  yet  it  is  noticeable 
that  they  were  only  slightly  burned  compared  with  our  own ; 
and  some  seem  to  have  been  burned  less  than  others.  Then, 
in  some  cases,  I  notice  that  they  seem  to  fall  short  of  the  full 
dimensions ;  instead  of  fifteen  inches  we  have  fourteen  and 
a  half ;  instead  of  twenty,  nineteen  and  a  half ;  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  mass  of  clay  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  square, 
would  shrink  in  the  process  of  drying  and  burning  so  as  to 
account  for  the  discrepancy.  I  notice  that  when  a  brick  is 
made  half  the  size  of  the  large  bricks,  the  width  only  is 
altered.  A  brick  fifteen  inches  square  and  five  inches  thick, 
in  the  half  form  would  be  fifteen  inches  long,  seven  and  a 
half  inches  wide,  and  five  inches  thick. 

The  Inscriptions. 

They  vary  in  the  number  of  lines.  One  is  of  Assur-nazir-pal, 
and  his  are  invariably  of  three  lines.  Tliree  belong  to  Shal- 
manezer,  Assur-nazir-pal’s  son,  and  these  invariably  cover  the 
entire  surface  of  one  side  of  the  brick.  The  characters  are 
always  quite  large.  Some  of  Shalmanezer’s  inscriptions  on 
his  bricks  consist  of  seven  lines,  and  others  of  five,  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  brick.  The  inscription  of  Assur-nazir-pal 
is  generally  in  the  centre ;  the  lines  extending  entirely  across 
the  brick,  with  wide  margin  at  the  top  and  bottom.  This 
particular  brick  of  Assur-nazir-pal  (at  Amherst)  has  bold 
lines  to  guide  the  writer.  The  characters  are  neatly  made,  as 
if  the  brick  were  to  be  in  an  exposed  place,  where  it  would 
meet  the  eye.  This  brick  was  broken  into  four  pieces,  and 
one  line  was  badly  defaced.  The  inscriptions  on  the  other 
bricks  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  preserved.  The  one  wliich 
has  no  inscription  is  marked  on  the  label  as  from  Koyunjik, — 
“  brick  with  bituminous  cement.”  1  am  in  doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  last  statement.  It  is  covered  with  a  black 
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substance  which  appears  to  be  merely  a  mixture  of  ashes  and 
burnt  earth,  which,  being  wet,  would  adhere  to  the  brick.  It 
flakes  off,  and  crumbles  to  powder  in  the  fingers.  Still,  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  have  been  bitumen,  and  been  burned. 

The  seven-line  inscriptions  read,  and  are  divided  into  lines 
as  follows : 

1.  “  Shalmanezer,  king  great, 

2.  King  mighty,  king  of  nations,  king  of  the  country  of  Assyria, 

3.  Son  of  AssUr-nazir-pal,  king  great, 

4.  King  mighty,  king  of  nations,  king  of  the  country  of  Assyria, 

5.  Son  of  Tuklat-Adar,  king  of  nations,  king  of  the  country  of  Assyria  also, 

6.  Builder  of  the  ziggurat  (i.e.  tower) 

7.  Of  the  city  of  Calah.” 

The  inscription  in  five  lines  is  identical  with  this  ;  but  is 
divided  as  follows : 

1.  “  Shalmanezer,  king  great,  king  mighty, 

2.  King  of  nations,  king  of  the  country  of  Assyria,  son  of  Assur-nazir-pal, 

king  great, 

8.  King  mighty,  king  of  nations,  king  of  the  country  of  Assyria,  son  of 

Tuklat-Adar, 

4.  King  of  nations,  king  of  the  country  of  Assyria  also,  builder 
6.  Of  the  ziggurat  (i.e.  tower)  of  the  city  of  Calah.” 

I  have  numbered  the  lines  for  convenience,  though  they 
are  not  numbered  on  the  bricks.  The  inscription  of  Assur- 
nazir-pal  reads  and  is  divided  as  follows  : 

1.  “  Palace  of  Assur-nazir-pal,  king  of  the  country  of  Assyria, 

2.  Son  of  Tuklat-Adar,  king  of  the  country  of  Assyria, 

8.  Son  of  Bin-nirari,  king  of  the  country  of  Assyria.” 

In  some  cases  after  the  last  word  in  the  third  line  occurs  the 
word  “also,”  or  “the  same,”  meaning  “  the  same  Assyria.” 

We  have  on  these  slabs  four  kings  of  Assyria  in  the  order 
of  their  succession ;  Bin-nirar,  Tuklat-Adar,  Assur-nazir-pal, 
and  Shalmanezer.  Tliis  was  Shalmanezer  II.,  who  reigned 
B.c.  858  to  B.c.  823.1 

Williams  has  two  bricks,  both  of  which  bear  the  seven-line 
inscription  of  Shalmanezer,  as  given  above. 

The  bricks  are  fourteen  and  a  half  inches  square,  by  four 
and  a  half  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  noticeable  that  one  of 
^  See  Schrader,  Die  Eeilinschriften  nnd  das  Alte  Testament,  p.  297. 
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these  bricks — what  I  have  not  observed  in  any  other  case  — 
has  three  lines  of  the  inscription  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
brick;  the  inscription  then  breaks  over  to  the  side  of  the 
brick,  which  is  covered  with  the  remainder  of  the  inscription. 

Union  has  six  bricks ;  one  is  not  inscribed ;  one  has  the 
three-line  inscription  of  Assur-nazir-pal,  and  is  identical  with 
that  at  Amherst.  Its  size  is  nineteen  inches  by  twenty 
inches.  The  uninscribed  brick  is  twenty-three  inches  square, 
the  largest  of  all  in  the  country.  Of  the  rest,  two  of  the 
seven-line  bricks  are  fourteen  inches  square,  by  five  inches  in 
thickness.  One  of  these  has  a  very  old  look.  Possibly  it 
was  in  a  very  exposed  place,  but  the  inscription  has  suffered 
greatly.  The  inscription  is  identical  with  the  seven-line  brick 
at  Amherst.  One  of  Shalmanezer’s  bricks  at  Union  has  but 
six  lines  (if  my  notes  are  correct),  but  the  inscription  is  the 
same.  The  remaining  brick  here  is  fourteen  and  a  half 
inches  long,  six  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  five  and  a  half 
inches  thick.  Here  is  an  instance  where  the  thickness  is 
greater  than  the  usual  measure. 

Yale  has  two  bricks,  both  of  Shalmanezer.  One  is  four¬ 
teen  by  fifteen  inches,  and  four  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness. 
The  other  is  fifteen  by  seven  inches,  and  five  inches  thick. 
One  is  of  seven  and  the  other  of  five  lines,  and  the  inscription 
is  the  same  as  that  given  above. 

Dartmouth  has  three  whole  bricks  and  one  broken  one. 
Three  of  the  inscriptions  are  the  seven-line  inscription  of 
Shalmanezer.  One  is  the  three-line  inscription  of  Assur- 
nazir-pal,  but  it  is  remarkable  because  it  is  on  the  edge  of  the 
brick,  and  not  on  the  side.  The  inscription  is  identical  with 
that  at  Amherst.  These  bricks  are  all  fourteen  inches 
square  by  four  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness. 

Hartford  has  two  bricks ;  one  has  no  inscription ;  the 
other  has  the  seven-line  inscription  of  Shalmanezer  as  given 
above.  The  dimensions  are,  of  the  first,  ten  and  a  half  by 
fourteen  inches,  and  three  inches  thick ;  the  second,  thirteen 
and  a  half  by  fourteen  inches,  and  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
thickness. 
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Thus  there  are  in  all  twenty-two  bricks ;  the  inscribed  ones 
(except  the  Babylonian  brick)  belonging  either  to  Assur- 
nazir-pal,  or  to  his  son  Shalmanezer.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  king  making  the  brick  inscribes  it  with  his  own  name, 
and  those  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors.  Thus,  as 
already  remarked,  we  have  four  kings  in  the  order  of  their 
succession. 

The  one  Babylonian  brick  also  bears  an  inscription,  but  it 
is  so  effaced  as  to  be  almost  illegible.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  was  ever  inscribed  at  all.  The  impress  of  the  stamp 
upon  it  is  so  faint,  that  it  leads  me  to  suppose  that  the  work¬ 
man  merely  set  his  stamp  down  upon  the  soft  clay,  and  the 
weight  of  the  stamp  made  whatever  impression  there  is  upon 
the  brick.  By  the  closest  inspection,  about  half  the  characters 
can  be  made  out.  The  brick  is  thirteen  inches  square,  and 
three  inches  thick.  It  is  kiln-burned.  The  inscription  is  in  the 
centre,  with  a  margin  on  its  four  sides.  Mr.  Birch  says  that 
the  inscription  on  the  Babylonian  bricks  varies  from  three  to 
seven  lines.^  This  brick  has  seven  lines.  I  think  I  am  able 
to  make  out  about  half  the  characters  upon  it.  It  belongs  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and,  like  all  the  Babylonian  bricks,  it  bears 
his  legend.* 

The  translation  is  as  follows :  “  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  restorer  of  the  temple  sag-ga-tu  and  of  the  temple 
zi-DA,  eldest  son  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon  I  am.”  ® 
Schrader  makes  sro-niw,  here  rendered  restorer^  imply  not 
only  that,  but  guardian  also,  and  gives  prominence  to  the 
latter  signification. 

Translation  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Slab. 

There  is,  as  I  said,  but  one  inscription.  I  have  made  the 
translation  from  the  slab  at  Andover.  I  have  compared  it 
with  the  slab  at  Amherst,  from  which  Mr.  Ward  made  his 
translation ;  and,  unless  I  overlooked  some  portion,  the  two 
inscriptions  do  not  vary  in  a  single  character.  This  is  im- 

1  Ancient  Pottery,  i.  p.  133.  ^  Rawlinson,  Monarchies,  iii.  p.  56  note. 

*  See  M^nant,  Le9ons  d’Epigraphie  Assyricnne,  p.  44. 
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portant,  if  one  wishes  to  compare  the  two  translations.  The 
translation  of  the  gentleman  referred  to,  may  be  found  in 
Manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Amherst  College.  Also  in  a 
printed  form  in  the  History  of  Amherst  College  by  Professor 
Tyler,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society.  This  inscription  will  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
Assyrian  style.  One  may  learn  from  it  also,  what  subjects 
that  people  considered  most  important  to  be  introduced  into 
their  public  records,  viz.  religion,  conquest,  transplanting 
tribes,  the  building  of  cities  and  palaces,  and  the  accumula¬ 
ting  of  public  treasures. 

I  have  aimed  to  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  the  Assyrian 
idiom. 

Palace  of  Assur-nazir-pal,  servant  of  Assur,  delight  ^  of  Bel  and  Adar, 
chosen  of  Ann  and  Dakan,  worshipper  of  the  great  gods,  king  mighty, 
king  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Tuklat-Adar,  king  great,  king 
mighty,  king  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Bin-nirari  king  of  nations, 
king  of  Assyria  also, — a  warrior  victorious,  who  in  the  service  of  Assur  his 
lord  has  marched  and  among  the  kings  of  the  four  regions  who  his  equal 
had  not:  a  prince  wonderful,*  not  fearing  war:  a  leader  mighty,  who  a  rival 
has  not :  a  king,  subduing  those  not  submissive  to  him :  who  many  bodies 
of  men  has  ruled :  the  valiant,  the  mighty ;  passing  over  the  heads  of  his 
enemies;*  trampling  upon  all  enemies,  crushing  the  assemblages  of  the 
wicked :  a  king  who,  in  the  service  of  the  great  gods  his  lords  has  marched 
and  countries  all  of  them,  his  hand  captured,  their  territories  *  possessed, 
and  their  tribute  received,  taking  securities,  establishing*  laws  over  all  those 
countries.  When*  Assur,  the  lord,  proclaimer  of  my  name,  enlarger  of  my 
royalty,  his  unfailing  forces  for  the  hands  of  my  majesty  extended  ;  *  the 
armies  of  the  broad  lands  of  Lullume  in  the  midst  of  battle  with  weapons 
I  subdued :  by  the  favor  of  Samas  and  Vul,*  the  gods  my  protectors, 
the  armies  of  the  countries  of  Nairi,  Gilhi,  Subarie  and  the  adjacent 
country,  like  Vul  the  inundator,  upon  them  I  rushed.  The  king  who 
from  the  crossing  of  the  Tigris  to  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  Great  Sea,  the 
country  Laqe  according  to  its  whole  extent,  the  country  Suhi  unto  the 
city  Rapiqi,  to  his  feet  subdued  :  and  from  the  head  sources  of  the  river 
Supnat  to  Armenia  his  hand  captured ;  from  the  country  adjoining  the 
country  Gilruri  to  Gilzani,  from  the  crossing  of  the  lower  Zab  to  the  city 

1  Schrader,  KAT.  p.  69.  *  Sayce,  “  a  prince  of  great  deeds.” 

•  Norris,  p.  782.  *  Norris,  p.  704 ;  but  harsa-ni  is  usually  rendered  “  forests.” 

®  Lit,,  taker  of,  and  estallisher  of.  *  Sayce,  “  at  that  time.” 

•  Perhaps,  ”  wielded  his  invincible  weapons,”  etc. 

•  The  air-god,  called  “  Rimmon  ”  by  Sayce. 
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Tel-Bari  which  is  beyond  the  province  of  Zab,  from  the  city  Tel-Sabtani 
to  the  city  Tel-sa-Zabdani,  the  city  Hirumu,  the  city  Harutu,  the  country 
B.rate  of  the  province  of  Babylonia  to  the  borders  of  my  country  I 
restored :  from  the  country  adjacent  to  the  country  Babite  to  the  country 
Uazmar  to  the  i)eople  of  my  province  I  counted.  In  the  countries  which 
I  held  them,  my  lieutenants  I  established.  Homage  they  did.  Assur* 
nazir-pal,  prince,  glorious,  worshipper  of  the  great  gods,  generous,  great, 
powerful,  acquirer  [by  conquest]  of  cities  and  territories,^  the  whole  of 
them,  king  of  lords,  devouring  the  wicked,  strengthening  the  peaceful,  not 
fearing  war,  a  chief  unyielding,  divider  of  spoils,*  king  of  gifts,  a  ruler 
strong  over  1men,  who  the  command  of  his  mouth  he  has  established, 
shaking*  mountains  and  seas,  who  in  the  union*  of  his  dominion  kings 
powerful,  fearless,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  under 
one  [ruler]  has  brought.  The  former  city  Calah  which  Shalmanezer,  king 
of  Assyria,  a  prince,  going  before  me,  built,  that  city  had  decayed  and 
fallen  into  ruins.  That  city  anew  I  built.  People,  captured  by  my  hand, 
from  the  countries  which  I  ruled  them,  from  Suhi,  Laqe,  according  to  its 
whole  extent,  the  city  Sirqu,  which  is  across  the  Euphrates,  the  country 
Zamua  according  to  the  whole  of  it,  Bit-Adini,  Hatti,  and  that  of  [king] 
Lubarna  [i.e.]  the  country  of  the  Patenai,  I  collected,  within  I  made  occupy. 
The  old  mound  I  threw  down  :  over  to  the  water  I  brought  [it]  :  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  courses  on  the  bottom  I  made  good.  A  palace  of  cedar, 
a  palace  of  box,  a  palace  of  cypress,  a  palace  of  ku-i,^  a  palace  of  mi$- 
kan-ni,  a  palace  of  bu-ud-ni  and  of  tarpih-'wood  for  the  seat  of  my  royalty, 
for  the  glory  of  my  dominion  forever,  in  the  midst  I  placed.  [Images  of] 
creatures  of  the  mountains  and  the  seas  of  fine  white  stone,  and  orna¬ 
mented  stones  I  made,  in  its  gates  I  erected,  I  placed,  I  consecrated.* 
Coverings  of  copper  I  added.  Doors  of  cedar,  box,  cypress,  mis-kan-ni,  in 
its  gates  I  hung  up.*  Silver,  gold,  lead,  copper,  iron,  acquisitions  of  my 
hands  from  the  countries  which  I  ruled  them,  abundantly  I  collected,  in 
the  midst  I  placed. 

Progress  made  in  Assyriology. 

It  will  serve  to  show  the  wonderful  progress  of  Assyriology 
from  the  region  of  guess-work  towards  the  condition  of 
scientific  accuracy,  if  we  give  the  fullest  information  which  the 
best  Assyrian  scholars  were  able  to  give  twenty  years  ago  in 
regard  to  the  Standard  Inscription  of  Assur-nazir-pal.  This 
king  was  called  “  Assur-adan-pal,  or  Sardanapalus.”  We 

1  See  p.  343,  note  4.  *  A-nun-te,  a  difficult  word,  but  must  mean  spoUs. 

*  Root  0113.  *  See  Norris,  p.  541. 

*  Four  kinds  of  wood  not  certainly  identified.  *  Norris,  p.  608. 

*  Or  fixed;  cf.  Heb. 
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shall  reproduce  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Vaux,  in  his  Nineveh 
and  Persepolis.^  He  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  inscription 
is  repeated  more  than  a  hundred  times  on  the  slabs  in  the 
Northwest  Palace  of  Nimrud,  and  then  gives  the  commence¬ 
ment,  as  follows  :  “  This  is  the  palace  of  Sardanapalus,  the 
humble  worshipper  of  Assarac  and  Beltis,  of  the  shining  Bar, 
of  Ani,  and  of  Dagon,  who  are  the  principal  of  the  gods : 
the  powerful  and  supreme  ruler,  the  king  of  Assyria :  son  of 
the  servant  of  Bar,  the  great  king,  the  powerful  and  supreme 
ruler,  king  of  Assyria;  who  was  the  son  of  Hevenk,  the 
great  king,  the  powerful  and  supreme  ruler,  king  of  Assyria.” 
The  translation  Mr.  Vaux  takes  from  “  Major  ”  Eawlinson. 
Mr.  Vaux  continues :  “  After  this  introduction,  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  goes  on,  apparently,  to  notice  the  efforts  made  by  the 
king  to  establish  the  Assyrian  worship;  and  then  occurs, 
incidentally,  perhaps,  a  long  list  of  the  geographical  names 
of  the  nations  at  that  time  tributary  to  Nineveh. 

“  Major  Rawlinson  states  that  he  can  neither  follow  the 
sense  throughout,  nor  read  with  certainty  some  of  the  names ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  possible  to  gain  some  general 
insight  into  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  places  men¬ 
tioned.  First  of  all  are  noticed  the  people  of  Nahiri  (or 
Northern  Mesopotamia),  most  likely  the  land  about  the  heads 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  Aram  Naharaim  of  the  Bible, 
and  Naharaina  of  the  Egyptians ;  of  Lek  (perhaps  the  Lycians 
before  they  moved  westward);  of  Sabiri  (perhaps  the  Sapires); 
and  of  the  plains  sacred  to  the  god  Hem.  Then  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Tigris  as  far  as  Syria ; 
and,  after  the  enumeration  of  several  names  not  otherwise 
known,  there  is  a  notice  of  the  city  of  Rabek,  which,  from 
many  points  of  evidence  in  the  later  inscriptions,  appears  to 
represent  Heliopolis,  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  in¬ 
scription  continues  thus :  ‘  I  received  homage  (?)  from  the 
plains  of  Larri  to  Ladsan,  from  the  people  beyond  the  river 
Zab,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Til  Biari,  from  the  city  of  Tel  Abtan 
to  the  city  of  Tel  Zabtan ;  from  the  cities  of  Akrima  and 

1  Nineveh  and  Fersepolis,  pp.  457, 458. 
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Kliarta,  and  the  sea-coast  dependent  on  Taha-Tanis  to  the 
frontiers  of  my  country  I  brought  abundance ;  from  the 
plains  of  Bibad,  as  far  as  Tarmar,  I  bestowed  (all)  upon  the 
pe(^le  of  my  own  kingdom.’  ” 

The  foregoing  is  a  good  illustration  of  Assyriology  twenty 
years  ago.  It  is  like  a  man  groping  in  the  dark.  Yet  it  is 
interesting  in  a  historical  point  of  view.  This  same  inscription, 
which  is  not  by  any  means  easy  reading,  we  are  able  to 
render  noT^  with  nearly  the  same  accuracy  that  we  can  a  page 
of  Greek  or  German. 

In  the  two  passages  which  purport  to  be  translations  from 
the  inscription,  the  names  are  so  changed,  and  the  meaning 
is  so  far  from  what  the  inscription  really  states  in  these  para¬ 
graphs,  that  we  constantly  feel  as  if  we  were  dealing  with 
an  entirely  different  inscription,  which,  of  course,  is  not  the 
case. 

Also  in  regard  to  the  inscription  upon  the  bricks,  which 
we  have  given,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  it  was  rendered  in 
the  early  days  of  Assyriology.  I  quote  from  Dr.  Birch’s 
Ancient  Pottery.^  He  copies  three  different  bricks,  making 
in  all  thirteen  lines.  In  these  thirteen  lines,  there  are  seven 
mistakes.  I  mean  in  the  cuneiform  characters.  I  will  give 
the  translation  which  is  found  there  only  of  the  seven-line 
inscription  of  Shalmanezer : 

1.  **  Temenbar  the  great  king, 

2.  The  supreme  and  powerful  king,  king  of  Assyria, 

3.  Son  of  Asar-aden-pal,  the  great  king, 

4.  Supreme  and  powerful  king,  king  of  Assyria, 

5.  Son  of  Abedbar,  powerful  king,  king  of  the  land  of  Assyria, 

6.  Of  the  city  of  Halah.” 

The  sixth  line  of  the  inscription  is  omitted  altogether  in 
the  translation.  There  is  no  word  corresponding  to  “su¬ 
preme.”  The  word  also  is  omitted.  In  regard  to  this  sixth 
line,  Mr.  Layard  has  not  copied  it  correctly.  It  reads  as  he 
copied  it  ri-h-sa  zig^rat.  It  should  read  ri-zip-tu  sa  ziggurat. 
The  root  is  tpin. 


^  London,  1858,  i.  pp.  110-113. 
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Nineveh  Gallery  at  Amherst. 

I  proposed  also  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  Nineveh  Gallery 
at  Amherst,  which  is  arranged  and  adorned  with  excellent 
taste.  This  notice,  however,  must  be  omitted.  There  is 
upon  one  of  its  walls  a  fresco  painting  of  Sennacherib,  seated 
on  his  throne,  and  beneath  it  an  inscription  in  colossal  lettera, 
which  we  give,  with  the  translation :  Sin-ahi-irib  sar  Kissati 
sar  mat  Assur  ina  Kussu  ni-mi-di  u-sib-va  sal-la-at  ir  La-ki-su 
ma-ha-ar-su  i-ti-ik.  “  Sennacherib,  king  of  nations,  king  of 
the  country  of  Assyria,  sits  upon  a  lofty  throne,  and  receives 
before  him  the  spoil  of  the  city  of  Lachish.”  The  translation 
given  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  under  the  title 
“  Lachish  ”  is  quite  incorrect ;  it  is  the  same,  however,  as 
that  given  by  Layard  in  his  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Only  no 
longer  ago  than  1869  Dr.  Oppert  rendered  Kussu  ni-mi-di  by 
“  throne  of  justice.”  But  the  word  is  an  adjective  from  the 
passive  of  the  root  “  morod  to  be  much,  and  signifies  made 
great  or  lofty.  It  may  also  signify  splendid  or  gorgeous.^ 

Assyrian  Literature  and  Scholars  in  America. 

I  proposed  to  prepare  a  list  of  Articles  that  have  appeared 

1  As  to  the  translation  here  given,  which  is  also  that  of  Schrader,  see  Die 
Eeilinschriften  nnd  das  Alte  Testament,  p.  170,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  Yet  the  anonymous  critic  of  my  Article  in  The  Nation  for  NoV.  5, 1874, 
disputes  the  rendering  here  given  of  ni-mi-di  and  i-ti-ik.  Ni-mi-di,  he  thinks, 
may  be  from  ,  to  shake,  hence  a  movable  throne.  But  D173  is,  perhaps, 
never  used  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  our  word  movable,  when  we  speak  of  an 
object  that  can  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another ;  but  commonly  in  a  bad 
sense  of  tottering  or  shaking.  How  undignified  to  say  :  “  Sennacherib  sits  on  a 
shaky  throne.”  The  word  belongs,  properly,  under  the  root  morod;  see  Fiirst's 
Lex.  under  '7N9  and  There  are  several  examples  of  its  use  easily 

accessible  in  Schrader’s  work  just  referred  to,  namely,  pp.  Ill,  113,  171,  176, 
183 ;  and  see  p.  88.  The  root  appears  in  ni-mi-it-ti-Bil,  Bd  is  exalted.  How 
could  this  word  be  referred  to  13173  ? 

The  root  pn37  to  which  Schrader  refers  i-ti-ik,  means  to  remove  from  one 
place  to  another ;  and  the  Hif.  means  besides  this,  to  bring  together  ;  see  Frov. 
XXV.  1.  Hence  the  rendering  "receives  before  him,”  in  the  sense  of  collects,  is 
preferable  to  “  passes  before  him,”  which  the  anonymous  critic  just  referred  to 
<  adopts.  Besides  the  conjunction  "  va  ”  which  follows  u-sib  as  an  enclitic  usually 
connects  verbs  that  are  co-ordinate,  so  that  the  natural  construction  would  be, 
Sennacherib  does  this,  and  he  does  that.  See  Norris,  pp.  710,  711. 
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from  time  to  time  in  our  reviews  and  other  journals  which 
treat  of  Assyrian  matters,  and  also  a  list  of  those  persons 
who  have  devoted  any  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  this 
subject.  But,  at  present,  other  duties  make  it  impossible  for 
me  to  complete  this  part  of  my  paper.  My  object  was  by 
showing  what  had  been  done,  and  by  whom,  to  stimulate 
others  to  undertake  this  interesting  and  important  study.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  while  there  is  a  considerable  number 
in  our  country  who  have  kept  pace  with  the  literature  of  this 
subject,  the  number  of  those  that  are  able  to  read  the  Assyrian 
text  is  very  limited.^ 

Missionaries  and  Orientausts. 

I  hoped  also  to  notice  as  they  deserve,  the  faithful  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  have  promoted  Assyrian  and  other  Oriental 
studies.  The  eminent  service  which  they  have  rendered  to 
such  studies  is  appreciated  by  none  more  heartily  than  by 
Orientalists  themselves.  On  this  point  the  following  remarks 
of  Professor  MaxMiiller,  in  his  Address  before  the  late  Oriental 
Congress  in  London,  are  of  unusual  interest.  He  says :  “  I 
have  lately  incurred  very  severe  obloquy  for  my  supposed 
hostility  to  missionary  enterprise.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  wish 
there  were  ten  missionaries  for  every  one  we  have  now.  I 
have  always  counted  missionaries  among  my  best  friends ;  I 
have  again  and  again  acknowledged  how  much  Oriental  studies, 
and  linguistic  studies  in  general,  owe  to  them;  and  I  am 

1  The  new  edition  of  Appleton’s  Ameriean  Cyclopaedia,  toI.  v.  p.  576,  speaks 
of  Mr.  Ward’s  translation  as  the  "  first  ever  made  of  an  Assyrian  inscription  by 
an  American  scholar.”  If  I  have  been  correctly  informed,  this  is  a  mistake.  Mr. 
Ward’s  was  made  in  1871 ;  while  as  long  before  as  1863,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Tain- 
tor,  who  graduated  at  Union  College  in  that  year  made  a  translation  of  this 
Standard  Inscription  by  the  help  of  Layard,  Rawlinson,  and  others,  which  I 
am  told  was  considered  quite  satisfactory.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  person 
who  has  the  most  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  Assyrian  in  America  at 
the  present  time  is  Prof.  G.  A.  F.  Van  Rh3m  of  New  York.  Among  the  more 
noticeable  Articles  that  have  been  written  by  American  scholars  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  those  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Green,  D.D.,  in  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and 
Princeton  Review  for  July,  1872,  and  April,  1873,  and  July,  1874;  by  Prof. 
Otis  T.  Mason,  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly  for  April,  1874 ;  and  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Ward,  a  few  pages  of  notes  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  Jan.  1870. 
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proud  to  say  that,  even  now,  while  missionaries  at  home  have 
abused  me  in  unmeasured  language,  missionaries  abroad — 
devoted,  hard-working  missionaries  —  have  thanked  me  for 
wliat  I  said  of  them  and  their  work  in  my  lay-sermon  in 
Westminster  Abbey.”  He  goes  on  to  show  how  much  more 
the  English  Universities  might  do  for  missions  than  they  do 
at  present  by  a  sufficient  staff  of  Professors  for  Eastern 
languages,  who  might  prepare  young  men  for  their  special 
fields  of  work ;  “  and  in  these  missionaries  we  might  have 
not  only  apostles  of  religion  and  civilization,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  valuable  pioneers  of  scientific  research.” 

Conclusion. 

Assyriologists  have  steady  and  important  work  before 
them.  They  need  patience  and  application.  They  should 
avoid  what  is  sensational,  as  was  appropriately  suggested  by 
Mr.  Rawlinson  at  the  last  Oriental  Congress  in  London.  If 
the  world  asks  them  for  startling  news,  they  should  reply : 
“We  have  the  language  and  life  of  an  ancient  people  to  ex¬ 
plore,  which  we  propose  to  do  in  a  slow,  painstaking,  and 
scientific  way.”  ^ 

1  Yet  this  must  not  be  understood  as  meaning  that  these  records  are  destitute 
of  interest  The  Assjrian  literature  reveals  a  multitude  of  new  and  important 
facts  which  illustrate  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Semitic 
races,  and  which  constitute  a  mass  of  evidence  corroborative  of  the  Hebrew 
history. 
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ARTICLE  V. 
PROFESSOR  ALBERT  HOPKINS. 


BT  RET.  JOHK  BA8COM,  EL.D.,  PRESIDERT  OF  THE  TTNITER8ITT  OF 
WI8COy8IN. 

Professor  Albert  Hopkins,  for  forty  years  and  more,  was, 
in  a  very  unusual  way,  the  centre  of  the  religious  life  of 
Williams  College.  Many  in  that  period  received  from  him 
the  most  efficient  and  controlling  spiritual  impulses  of  their 
lives ;  and  many  are  ready  to  testify  that  when  in  search  of 
a  perfect  and  upright  man  their  thoughts  most  immediately 
revert  to  him.  This  real  excellence  of  character,  this  glory 
of  a  Christian  manhood,  this  extended  and  benign  influence, 
exerted  with  no  peculiar  vantage-ground  of  position,  entitle 
him  to  our  remembrance,  and  make  every  tribute  a  blessing 
to  him  whose  soul  prompts  him  to  render  it.  I  am  confident 
that  the  graduates  of  Williams  College  for  these  many  years 
gladly  unite  in  every  word  of  honest  recognition,  and  find 
them  all  too  few  to  express  their  obligations  or  measure  their 
esteem.  It  was  on  a  throne  of  goodness  that  he  sat,  and 
ruled  by  a  sense  of  righteousness  those  who  came  near  him. 

Albert  Hopkins  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  July  14, 
1807.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1826 ;  became 
a  tutor  in  the  college  in  1827 ;  and  a  professor,  in  1829,  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  This  position  he  held 
till  his  death.  May  24, 1872.  In  1838,  his  professorship  was 
changed  to  that  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  The 
events  of  his  life  were  of  a  wholly  ordinary  grade,  and  leave 
no  record  behind  them.  His  character  only  was  extraor¬ 
dinary.  This  made  his  years  excellent,  as  the  perfume  of 
flowers  the  days  of  spring. 

If  we  understand  by  faith  the  mind’s  hold  of  invisible 
things,  the  vigor  with  which  it  realizes  them,  the  constancy 
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with  which  it  spreads  them  before  its  inner  vision,  the 
steadiness  and  clearness  with  which  it  shapes  daily  action 
under  them  and  for  them,  then  faith  was  the  pre-eminent 
characteristic  of  Professor  Hopkins.  His  changes  of  religious 
life  seemed  to  be  but  the  modified  expression  of  one  absorbing 
conviction  —  expression  suited  to  the  changing  sympathies 
and  external  conditions  which  he  found  about  him.  When 
the  revival  came,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  to  him  so  much  a 
revival,  as  the  breathing  in  of  fresh  hopes  to  an  anxious  and 
waiting  spirit  —  the  giving  air  to  fires  that  had  been  sup¬ 
pressed,  but  not  smothered,  by  the  heavy,  sluggish  atmos¬ 
phere  about  them.  In  1832,  he  established  in  college  a  noon 
prayer-meeting,  of  a  half  hour,  held  on  four  days  of  the  week. 
This  was  maintained  by  him  for  about  forty  years.  It  was 
the  most  firm,  persistent,  and  steadily  influential  means  of 
religious  life  that  I  have  ever  had  occasion  to  observe.  Its 
conception  and  execution  were  possible  only  to  a  spiritual 
temper  and  light  that  never  burned  dim.  Upheld  by  sheer 
strength  of  will,  such  meetings  would  become  wearisome, 
painful,  and  utterly  unfruitful;  as  the  offspring  of  life, 
they  gave  life.  Any  new  accession  of  religious  feeling  was 
always  heralded  by  an  increase  in  numbers  in  the  noon 
meeting,  by  clearer  and  more  flashing  light  in  the  deep-set 
eye  of  the  professor,  and  more  trumpet  tones  in  his  com¬ 
manding  voice.  We  felt  at  once  that  an  earnest  soul,  the 
soul  of  a  watchman,  was  being  awakened  and  emboldened  by 
the  promise  of  a  coming  good.  This  steadfastness  of  faith, 
this  belief  of  the  soul  in  its  own,  this  holding  on  to  the  in¬ 
visible  ways  of  holiness,  —  travelling  them  in  solitude,  or 
with  a  joyful  multitude,  as  he  was  able,  —  this  was  the  first 
and  great  fact  in  the  religious  life  and  character  of  Professor 
Hopkins. 

The  doctrines  held  by  Professor  Hopkins  were  those  of 
the  Congregational  church;  with  no  peculiar  emphasis,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  laid  upon  any  of  them.  He  was  liberal 
in  spirit,  not  disposed  to  insist  upon  dogma,  and,  with  quiet 
appreciation,-  termed  the  flock  which  he  himself  had  gathered, 
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“  The  Church  of  Christ  in  the  White  Oaks.”  ^  There  came, 
however,  from  his  unusually  vivid  realization  of  spiritual 
facts,  an  appreciable  character,  a  distinct  and  peculiar  glow, 
to  his  words,  which  separated  him  from  other  men.  He  was 
a  revivalist,  not  of  the  demonstrative,  but  of  the  earnest  and 
direct  kind.  The  supernatural — meaning  thereby  the  im¬ 
mediate,  manifest,  and  sudden  intervention  of  the  Spirit — 
had  large  possession  of  his  thoughts  and  language.  A  tinge 
of  belief  —  which  hardly  took  the  form  of  explicit  statement, 
and  was  none  the  less  effective  for  that  reason  —  pertaining 
to  the  early  second  coming  of  Christ  would  flash  over  his 
speech,  and  light  it  up  with  a  sudden  intensity,  as  if  a  little 
rent  in  the  future  had  disclosed  itself  to  him,  and  he  felt  at 
liberty  to  announce  that  great  things  were  at  hand.  He  had 
the  power,  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  of  imparting  a  tendency 
and  temper  to  what  he  said  quite  beyond  the  statement  con¬ 
tained  in  the  words  themselves.  Thus  attention  was  never 

^  Notice  the  preliminary  statements  to  the  creed  and  corenant  of  this  church 
which  were  prepared  by  him  during  his  last  sickness  :  ”  The  following  state¬ 
ments  are  beliered  to  be  both  scriptural,  and  of  vital  interest.  As  such,  they  are 
commended  to  the  prayerful  consideration  of  Christians  of  whatever  name.  1. 
A  church  is  a  body  of  believers,  voluntarily  associated  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to 
show  forth  his  praise,  and  to  increase  their  own  power  both  of  receiving  and 
doing  good.  2.  Love  to  Christ  is  the  only  essential  prerequisite  to  an  acceptable 
public  profession  of  faith  in  him.  *  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou 
mayest.'  3.  Baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  admits 
the  believer  to  the  Christian  church,  and  entitles  him  to  all  its  privileges  and 
blessings.  ‘  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved.’  4.  Church-fel¬ 
lowship  may  not  be  abridged  by  local  churches  within  limits  narrower  than  those 
sanctioned  by  Christ  and  the  example  of  the  apostles.  *  Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another  man’s  servant  1  ”  5.  A  regard  to  the  above  precepts  would  recommend 
great  simplicity  in  our  forms  of  admission  to  the  church,  and  caution  in  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  technical  and  doctrinal  tests.  '  Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat,  for 
whom  Christ  died.’  Under  the  impression  of  the  above  truths,  the  church  in 
the  White  Oaks  was  formed,  and  its  covenant  adopted.  The  church  was  or¬ 
ganized  December  20,  1868,  and  is  now  enjoying  special  tokens  of  the  divine 
presence  and  favor.  Should  the  form  of  the  subjoined  Covenant  be  generally 
adopted,  or  some  equivalent  form,  not  much  more  or  less  inclusive,  it  is  believed 
that  sectarianism  and  denominational  differences  would  gradually  subside,  and, 
in  the  end,  quite  disappear.  '  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,’  would  not  be 
an  unmeaning  ideal,  but  would  express,  as  it  did  for  a  time,  the  happy  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  church,  one  in  name,  one  in  aim,  one  in  the  experience  of  its  inward 
life,  and  substantially  one  in  its  outward  form.” 
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turned  to  this  dogma,  as  a  probable  or  improbable  belief; 
yet,  by  language  which  hardly  amounted  to  an  affirmation, 
an  intense,  vivid,  portentous  coloring  was  given  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  we  hold  with  the  spiritual  world  about  us  and  before 
us.  A  sudden  and  great  work  ceased  to  be  strange  and  un¬ 
expected  under  his  clear  anticipation;  and  the  mind  fell 
easily  under  tlie  influence  and  guidance  of  one  who  seemed 
to  have  such  a  spiritual  affinity  with  invisible  and  forthcoming 
events. 

It  was  this  pre-occupation  of  the  imagination,  even  more 
than  the  thoughts,  with  the  things  of  the  kingdom,  which 
made  him  a  revivalist,  and  capable  of  creating  impressions 
which  it  was  difficult  to  translate  into  words,  and  not 
always  easy  to  turn  into  rational,  well-advised  action.  In¬ 
deed,  the  word  rational  bore  no  very  frequent  or  very  large 
burden  in  the  religious  experience  or  instruction  of  Professor 
Hopkins.  While  utterly  free  from  all  superficial  and  fictitious 
practice,  while  thoroughly  and  forever  permeated  with  one 
living  impulse,  he  took  but  a  secondary  hold  on  natural  law, 
and  went  straight  and  constantly  to  divine  grace  for  his 
motives,  means,  and  supplies. 

There  is  here  room  for  diversity  of  experience  and  diversity 
of  belief.  Some  may  be  profoundly  impressed  only  as  Sinai 
is  ablaze ;  others,  bearing  this  divine  power  and  being  deeply 
in  their  hearts,  may  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  with 
equal  comfort  and  faith  when  it  is  bathed  in  serene  sunshine 
and  outlined  in  the  blue  sky.  We  confess  to  a  heart  that 
turns  yearningly  and  hopefully  to  the  natural,  to  the  enduring 
laws  of  mind  and  society,  to  the  framework  alike  of  order 
and  growth  which  God  has  established  in  and  about  us.  We 
expect  him,  for  the  most  part,  to  work  in  and  under  these 
methods  of  his  ordination ;  and  we  find  our  own  work  in  a 
steady  development  of  the  natural  forces  just  at  hand.  The 
sanctified  heart  is  not  one  denuded  of  nature,  but  restored  to 
nature ;  and  we  wait  patiently  and  hopefully  on  a  long  work 
of '  restoration  —  more  properly  of  spiritual  development — in 
man  and  society.  The  word  “  development  ”  has  no  alarms 
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for  us,  if  it  be  the  creative  grace  of  Christ  that  is  at  work  in 
and  through  it.  The  supernatural  is  ever  lapsing  into  the 
natural ;  it  awakens  us  to  the  natural,  —  God’s  constant, 
habitual  work,  —  and  then  makes  way  for  it.  The  soul, 
stirred  by  a  new  sense  or  a  new  outburst  of  spiritual 
powers,  needs  to  be  turned  at  once  in  the  expenditure  of 
its  strength  to  the  natural,  to  the  low  grade  of  duties  that 
gather  juglt  about  it.  Israel  marches  from  Sinai  into  the 
desert,  and  there  in  daily  camp-life  shows  the  temper  which 
the  divine  presence  has  begotten.  The  overflowing  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  supernatural  which  belongs  to  the  revivalist 
may  be  initiatory  of  the  truest  life,  but  hardly  by  abiding 
in  its  first  character.  It  must  calm  itself  down  into  dis¬ 
tinct,  common-place  duties ;  it  must  take  up  the  burdens 
of  nature ;  it  must  find  life  and  salvation  everywhere,  till 
here  as  there,  and  now  as  then,  it  shall  live  and  move  and 
have  its  being  —  its  daily  being — in  God.  I  can  distinctly 
recall  whirlwinds  of  impression,  in  my  early  religious  life, 
which  were  not  in  this  way  husbanded,  which  did  little  more 
than  fill  the  air  with  dust.  Forty  days  of  delay  and  wonder 
were  too  much  for  the  Israelites ;  they  made  a  golden  calf  to 
consume  time  and  feeling.  Professor  Hopkins’s  supernatu¬ 
ralism  was  wholesome  to  his  own  mind,  for  he  abounded  in 
plain  daily  work ;  it  was  healthy  to  many  other  minds,  for 
a  like  patient,  fruitful  spirit  has  been  again  and  again  called 
out  by  it ;  still,  it  gave  little  place  to  a  type  of  Christian 
character  which  will  increase  as  the  glory  of  God  shines 
forth  more  and  more  through  his  creation.  The  kingdom  is 
not  to  come  so  much  by  rejection  as  by  incorporation,  not  so 
much  by  creation  as  redemption. 

Professor  Hopkins  was  always  liberal,  more  than  usually 
so,  in  the  support  of  stated  benevolences.  Foreign  missions 
were  much  to  him,  directly  and  indirectly.  The  student  con¬ 
templating  this  labor  found  peculiarly  warm  sympathy  and 
counsel  in  him ;  the  missionary  returning  from  it,  tarried 
with  him,  and  was  by  him  introduced  to  the  college.  But, 
like  all  positive  Christians,  he  sought  opportimities  for  more 
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personal  and  direct  effort — for  the  best  expenditure  of  his  own 
power  in  its  living,  lively  form.  This  led  him  early  in  life  to 
a  wide  range  of  missionary  labor  in  neighboring  districts,  and 
later  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  chapel  in 
White  Oaks.  The  success  of  this  project  affords  an  excel¬ 
lent  illustration  of  the  power  stoi^ed  up  in  one  life,  which  a 
system  of  general  benevolence  often  overlooks.  The  nearer 
one’s  work  is  to  him,  the  more  efficient  and  blessed  is  it ; 
and  if  remote,  organized,  missionary  labors  are  to  be  to  the 
church  a  substitute  for  private,  direct  effort,  they  will  be  an 
injury.  Yet  this  is  a  mere  form  of  admonition.  Tliere  is 
no  such  tendency  in  missionary  labor.  He  who  is  earnest  in 
giving  will  be  earnest  in  doing ;  and  the  doing  is  his  most 
direct  stewardship.  For  a  like  reason  Professor  Hopkins 
was  greatly  interested  in  efforts  to  be  made  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  direct  mission  in  South  America.  This  form  of 
private  effort  has  especially  prospered  in  Germany,  and 
acquires  an  apostolic  character  which  is  too  liable  to  be  lost  in 
a  great  organization.  Frederick  Hicks,  under  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  aid  of  Professor  Hopkins,  spent  some  years  in 
Panama  and  the  neighboring  region  in  an  effort  to  plant 
such  a  mission ;  but  his  health  early  failed  him,  and  the 
results  were  not  permanent. 

Professor  Hopkins,  by  his  acknowledged  zeal  and  power, 
became  the  centre  of  revival  influence  in  the  town  as  well  as 
in  the  college.  He  came  to  the  front  as  a  matter  of  course, 
whenever  there  was  an  earnest,  working  mood.  Yet  this 
leadership  was  tacit,  quiet,  without  friction  or  observation.  It 
fell  to  him  because  it  was  in  and  of  him ;  and  no  one  felt  in  a 
religious  meeting  that  they  knew  the  finality — what  was  to  be 
hoped  —  till  he  had  spoken. 

In  exhortation  and  preaching,  his  chief  characteristic  was 
positiveness  of  feeling,  sustained  by  clear  realization  and 
vivid  imagination.  This  produced  sudden  outbursts  of  asser¬ 
tion  that  at  once  swept  away  all  indifference  and  opposition. 
’  For  spasmodic  power,  that  shot  out  instantly  from  the  depths 
of  conviction,  he  was  unsurpassed  by  any  whom  I  have  ever 
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met.  It  was  not  sustained  argument,  it  was  not  proportionate, 
prepared  eloquence ;  it  was  a  sudden  leap  of  the  soul  toward 
truth,  startling  and  awakening  all  who  beheld  it,  that  made 
him  a  prophet  from  another  world.  He  was  at  one  time  in 
the  habit  of  holding  a  Thursday  evening  lecture,  or  exposition, 
in  his  study.  His  choice  of  books  often  disclosed  his  pre¬ 
dominant  tendencies.  Among  these  was  the  Revelation.  Its 
bold  imagei^,  its  indefinite  suggestiveness,  the  free  range  it 
offers  to  the  purely  religious  and  supernatural  impulse,  seem 
all  to  have  drawn  him  toward  it.  It  is  full  of  that  secure 
prophetic  element  he  delighted  in,  that  strong,  undefined 
influence  with  which  the  spiritual  world  in  its  disclosure 
overshadows  the  mind.  He  came,  in  his  exposition,  to  the 
fourteenth  chapter,  in  which  a  new  song  is  spoken  of,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  redeemed  of  the  earth,  and  which  cannot  be 
sung  by  another.  This  fact  laid  instant  hold  of  his  heart. 
He  raised  his  voice,  lifted  his  hand,  and  put  the  inquiry,  in 
the  most  startling  way :  “  And  why  couldn’t  they  sing  that 
song?”  Waiting  for  a  moment,  for  the  difiiculties  of  the 
question  to  get  possession  of  our  minds,  he  dropped  his 
hand,  and  lowered  his  voice  in  solemn,  final  affirmation, 
making  answer :  “  Because  they  couldn’t.”  By  the  mere 
force  of  his  own  feeling  he  carried  over  an  answer  bordering 
on  the  ridiculous  into  the  sublime.  No  reason  could  have 
BO  convinced  us  of  the  folly  of  any  unredeemed  spirits 
meddling  with  that  song.  We  felt  at  once,  as  the  speaker 
felt,  that  it  was  and  could  be  only  the  out  gush  of  a  purified, 
regenerated  soul.  Professor  Hopkins  did  not  argue  much 
with  men ;  but  swept  them  on  by  the  visions  of  his  spirit  and 
his  tide  of  conviction. 

The  Old  Testament,  and  Old  Testament  characters,  had 
strong  possession  of  his  mind.  He  loved  the  concrete  more 
than  the  abstract ;  and  these  early  events  and  persons  —  the 
scripture  narrative  turning  so  exclusively  on  the  religious 
impulse  —  gave  free  play  to  his  sentiment  and  imagination. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  gave  a  protracted  series  of 
evening  discourses  on  the  history  of  David,  wonderful  foi 
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their  life-like  effects.  He  seemed  to  move  in  those  remote, 
dark  regions,  in  reference  to  which  our  impressions  are  often 
made  only  the  more  vague  and  unreal  by  early  and  constant 
familiarity,  as  one  who  held  a  powerful  light,  casting  its  pure 
beam  before  him.  He  had  only  to  direct  it  to  this  and  that 
person,  and  instantly  they  rose  out  of  the  shadow,  the  linea¬ 
ments  and  passions  of  life  full  upon  them.  Doeg,  Joab, 
Asahel,  Abner,  David  himself,  took  new  possession  of  the 
mind,  calling  forth  fresh  feelings  of  like  or  dislike.  There 
were  no  scholarly  deductions,  no  learned  exegesis,  but  a  quick 
seeing  and  lively  sympathy,  by  which  we  felt  and  saw  as  for 
the  first  time.  The  personifying  power,  by  which  the  shadowy 
becomes  real  and  substantial,  —  a  new  adjustment  of  lenses, 
casting  a  bold,  clear  image  on  the  canvas, — belonged  in  a 
high  degree  to  Professor  Hopkins.  David  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  —  one  with  whom  he  had  gone  through  many  a 
hard  struggle,  —  and  so  he  became  to  us,  as  long  as  he  spoke 
of  him. 

There  was  something  in  the  personal  appearance  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hopkins,  especially  later  in  life,  which  served  to 
heighten  this  impression.  He  had  a  prophet’s  face  and 
bearing,  with  a  sharp,  overshadowed  eye,  bold  features,  in¬ 
clined  in  expression  to  strength  and  serenity,  and  a  flowing 
white  beard;  tall,  erect,  and  firmly  knit,  —  in  my  college 
days  there  were  fabulous  stories  in  circulation  among  us  of 
his  physical  strength, — he  seemed  no  inferior  image  of  Elijah, 
able,  like  him,  to  rebuke  kings,  or  gird  himself,  and  run  before 
their  swiftest  chariots. 

The  imaginative  element  in  Professor  Hopkins  was  of  a 
dramatic  cast,  it  took  hold  on  action  and  terse  speech.  It 
was  never  effeminate  or  merely  pictorial.  His  characters 
were  in  earnest,  and  came  before  us  in  their  striking  attitudes. 
Connected  with  this,  there  was  a  peculiar  relish  for  proper 
names.  The  hard  words  of  the  Old  Testament  seemed  to 
have  a  certain  flavor  in  his  mouth,  and  he  delighted  to  give 
them  an  emphatic  utterance,  as  if  he  marshalled  thereby  so 
many  men  and  places  before  us.  This  seems  due  to  an  easy 
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power  of  personification,  by  which  a  name,  partly  through 
direct  association,  still  more  by  an  acquired  representative 
power,  comes  to  stand  for  a  person,  and  readily  restores  the 
familiar  image.  Thus  Dickens  is  ever  playing  in  fancy  with 
his  proper  names,  and  they  had  for  him,  and  come  to  have 
for  the  reader,  a  symbolic  force.  The  richness  of  a  proper 
name  to  us,  at  least  of  one  on  which  either  the  historic  or 
creative  iifiagination  has  had  any  opportunity  to  work,  is 
often  a  test  of  our  powers  of  realization. 

Professor  Hopkins’s  force  sprang  so  purely  from  within, 
that  his  delivery  was  often  sluggish  when  the  inner  vision 
was  not  before  him.  His  composition  was  always  concise, 
and  his  words  chosen  with  unusual  skill,  but  he  proceeded  in 
speaking  very  slowly,  till  the  prophetic  gift  came  upon  him. 
His  discourses,  therefore,  though  well  composed,  were  very 
unequal  in  their  practical  effects.  He  did  not  seem  to  ad¬ 
dress  himself  to  audiences  and  external  circumstances ;  but 
as  he  was  musing  the  fire  burned.  He  was  not  the  orator 
of  occasions  and  large  assemblies,  unless  the  topic  was  sur¬ 
charged  with  spiritual  power. 

In  his  department  of  instruction,  and  in  natural  history 
generally,  he  was  warmly  interested,  though  his  endowments 
as  a  teacher  and  a  scholar  fall  into  the  shadow  of  his  personal 
religious  influence.  Though  he  possessed  thoroughly  good 
intellectual  powers,  he  owed  more  to  his  spiritual  endowments 
than  to  these.  We  should  hardly  have  dwelt  long  on  the 
form  of  the  cloud,  had  it  not  been  suffused  with  so  heavenly 
a  light. 

Perfect  as  he  was  in  Christian  character,  he  was  not  less 
complete,  or,  rather,  he  was  therefore  complete,  in  manly 
qualities.  Few  men  ever  command  the  same  universal  respect 
and  regard.  His  integrity  was  affirmed  with  an  oath  in  the 
lowest  circles.  Nobody  was  willing  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  dropped  so  far  as  to  distrust  Professor  Hopkins.  It 
became  a  passion  to  praise  him.  He  owed  this  regard  of 
the  poor  to  his  constant  regard  for  them.  He  was  Christian 
and  democratic — and  the  two  things  are  inseparable — by 
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his  settled  instincts  and  cherished  purposes.  There  was 
neither  cold  seclusion  nor  diffidence  in  his  intercourse  with 
any.  He  passed  from  one  grade  of  society  to  another  with 
the  utmost  freedom.  With  quiet  composure,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  conversed  with  the  most  intelligent,  or  led  the 
least  intelligent.  He  was  not  embarrassed  by  any,  neither 
did  he  embarrass  any.  His  dignity  was  always  present,  and 
never  disclosed  itself.  He  thought  not  of  himself,  but  only, 
in  the  simplest,  most  direct  way,  of  the  work  before  him. 
Of  a  truly  democratic,  yet  always  elevating  influence,  no 
better  example  has  ever  been  presented  to  me.  He  owed 
this  quiet,  constant,  and  universal  control  to  several  causes. 

In  the  first  place  his  influence  and  labor  were  primarily 
and  consistently  Christian.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  human  heart,  it  soon  gives  way  to  pure  Christian  love, 
more  quickly  than  to  any  other  aggressive  agent.  Such  love 
provokes  less  passion,  and  calls  forth  more  affection,  than 
any  other  thoroughly  militant  sentiment.  With  Professor 
Hopkins  this  leading  purpose  enclosed  all  others ;  and  those 
who  warred  with  him  must  war  with  the  tenderness  and  con¬ 
stancy  of  a  Christian’s  life.  No  man  did  it  long.  He  was 
also  liberal.  Tlie  poor  received  much  sympathy  and  aid 
from  him.  He  gave  without  instituting  a  too  close  inquiry 
into  the  past  history  which  made  giving  necessary.  He  was 
thus  able  to  do  more  for  the  redemption  of  a  life  to  whose 
immediate  demands  he  had  not  lent  a  deaf  ear.  Plain  in 
dress,  simple  in  his  manner  of  living,  and  with  active,  out¬ 
door  habits,  there  was  very  little,  either  in  his  appearance  or 
action,  to  estrange  him  from  any  class  of  citizens. 

He  sympathized  with  the  social  reformatory  spirit,  in  many 
of  its  bearings,  warmly  so ;  yet  he  did  not  give  special  effort 
to  any  of  these  secondary  agencies.  He  seemed  rather  to 
feel  that  he  had  found  his  labor  elsewhere,  and  must  cling 
closely  to  the  chief  interests  of  the  kingdom.  This  one  line 
of  action,  assumed  under  his  own  conviction,  diminished 
,  opposition ;  the  asperity  begotten  of  new  views  and  special 
reforms  did  not  attach  to  him.  His  efforts,  in  kind,  com- 
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manded  general  approval,  and,  in  degree,  general  admiration. 
In  manners  he  held  an  even  and  nice  balance.  He  was 
hardly  reserved ;  yet  there  was  never  in  word  or  action  any 
abandon  —  he  did  not  commit  himself  to  men.  However 
gay  and  pleasant  the  society  in  which  he  was  moving,  his 
spirits  were  only  enlivened,  and  not  made  giddy.  Few, 
indeed,  have  had  so  little  occasion  to  regret  words,  that, 
evading  the  oversight  of  reason,  had  escaped  them  unawares. 
He  always  preserved  the  same  earnest,  quiet,  appreciative 
temper,  that  without  checking  hilarity  was  not  itself  hilarious. 

He  would  at  this  point  have  fallen  off  a  little  from  lov- 
ability  and  good  fellowship,  had  it  not  been  for  some  com¬ 
pensating  and  exceedingly  graceful  endowments.  There  was 
frequently  a  sly  humor  in  his  words,  which  at  once  assured 
you  of  his  thorough  relish  of  innocent  mirth,  and  set  you  at 
rest  on  that  point.  His  nature  was  also  enriched  by  a  decided 
poetic  vein,  and  aesthetic  culture.  The  college  grounds  owed 
most  of  their  adornments  to  him,  and  his  own  home  became 
a  nook  of  secluded  beauty.  He  instituted  an  Alpine  club, 
more  especially  for  young  women,  and  delighted  to  traverse 
with  it  the  mountains,  seek  out  their  picturesque  points,  and 
give  their  leading  summits  names  of  historic  or  poetic  interest. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  own  some  of  the  rough  soil  of 
White  Oaks,  amuse  his  thoughts  with  its  possible  development, 
and  give  the  salient  features  designations  quite  in  anticipation 
of  results.  His  poetic  fancies  and  dreams  brought  but  little 
embarrassment  to  his  common-place  labors,  and  only  flashed 
out  of  him  now  and  then  in  a  few  suggestive  words,  for  the 
delight  of  those  to  whom  he  entrusted  these  visions.  So  we 
gather  violets  in  the  nooks  of  a  field  just  broken  for  grain. 
An  imaginative  sentiment  danced  gayly  in  and  out  among 
his  sober  thoughts,  as  a  sombre  day  is  cheered  and  lightened 
by  streaks  of  sunshine.  This  was  in  some  respects  one  of 
the  best  victories  of  his  faith ;  that  religion,  though  it  might 
become  terribly  earnest  with  him,  united  itself  always  to  a 
cheerful,  enjoyable  life.  His  Steep  Acres — the  charity  of 
a  name  hiding  those  flinty,  precipitous  flanks  —  were  made 
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merry  from  time  to  time  by  a  band  at  work  in  his  missionary 
potato  field ;  or  lathing  a  new  tenement ;  or  by  his  Sabbath- 
school  teachers  gathered  for  a  “  sugar-off.” 

Earely  has  Christian  character  been  so  purely,  harmoniously, 
and  beautifully  knit  together ;  rarely  has  it  been  able  so 
directly  and  persuasively  and  convincingly  to  commend  itself 
to  every  beholder.  The  problem  of  Christian  life  found  in 
Professor  Hopkins  a  full  and  happy  solution.  He  was  more 
remarkable  for  what  he  was,  than  for  anything  which  he 
said  or  did.  He  was  very  little  indebted  to  external  circum¬ 
stances  for  his  influence.  A  thousand  lives  of  equal  op¬ 
portunity  and  exterior  interest  are  lapsing,  almost  fruitless, 
about  us.  One  controlling  Christian  impulse  pushed  forward, 
and  held  in  check,  all  his  powers ;  and  the  symmetry  and 
beauty  and  strength  of  character  became,  obviously  to  all,  the 
fruit  of  this  interior  spiritual  life.  He  thus  was  one  through 
whom  Christ  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light ;  one  through 
whom  he  speaks  to  the  world,  and  offers  it  the  most  immediate 
guidance,  the  brightest,  most  consolatory  hopes.  It  is  in  look¬ 
ing  with  clear  vision  on  such  a  character  that  we  are  able  to 
see  redemption  possible,  —  redemption  from  the  perplexities, 
futilities,  wretched  failures,  wretched  successes,  of  ordinary 
living.  Annoyed  by  no  petty  ambitions,  distressed  by  no 
transient  discouragements,  he  enclosed  his  own  life  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  world,  and  waited  in  quiet  hopefulness  in 
the  kingdom  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  Men,  some  brilliant 
in  action,  some  daring  in  thought,  but  with  blood  full  of  the 
fretful  fever  of  the  world,  may  well  seek  correction,  repose, 
encouragement  under  the  shadow  of  this  calm,  serene  spirit. 
The  flow  of  his  daily  action,  like  quiet,  clear  waters,  was  good, 
and  carried  good  wherever  it  went ;  beauty  was  in  it,  and  it 
ministered  to  the  beauty  and  life  of  the  world.  The  peace 
of  his  spirit  was  not  apathy ;  it  was  victory.  Strong  passions 
nestled  in  him,  and  great  trials  overtook  him,  —  as  the  early 
loss  of  his  only  child,  Lieutenant  Hopkins,  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion, — but  the  even  tenor  of  his  action  was  never  dis¬ 
turbed  by  them.  In  an  intimacy  of  many  years,  I  recall  but 
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one  instance  in  which  I  thought  an  unjust  sentiment  found 
expression  in  him,  and,  as  my  own  feelings  were  then 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  conclusion  reached,  I  may  have 
partially  misjudged  him. 

There  is  nothing  in  human  history  more  profoundly  inter¬ 
esting  than  these  victories  of  love,  this  rendering  into  life  of 
the  precepts  of  life.  When  God  sends  an  apostle,  we  crave 
the  wisdom  to  see  him,  the  power  to  be  inspired  by  him. 
How  large  a  chapter  in  Grecian  history  is  illumed  by  Socrates ; 
in  Roman  history,  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  Though  Christianity 
has  made  the  philosophy  of  living  far  more  familiar  to  us, 
no  place  or  time  can  well  spare  one  of  its  clear  lights.  Such 
a  light  to  many  college  generations  was  Professor  Albert 
Hopkins.  Wherever  else  the  alumni  of  Williams  College 
may  wander  for  great  men,  their  eyes  will  turn  lovingly  to 
him  as  their  type  of  Christian  manhood. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  POWER  OF  ISLAM. 

BT  REV.  OBOROB  B.  HBRRICK,  MISSIONARY  OB  THE  A.B.  O.B.H., 
CONBTANTINOPI.B. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  religion  of  Mohammed 
is  losing  power  over  its  votaries ;  that,  before  the  civilization 
and  religion  or  infidelity  of  Western  nations,  Mohammedan 
power,  both  civil  and  religious,  is  giving  way ;  and  that  the 
downfall  of  the  whole  system,  especially  in  Turkey  and  in 
India,  cannot  be  distant.  The  crescent  is  thought  to  be  no 
longer  a  fit  symbol  for  a  waning  faith ;  and  there  is  the  ex¬ 
pectation,  how  general  the  writer  does  not  presume  to  say, 
of  the  end  of  Islam,  both  as  a  temporal  and  a  spiritual  power, 
by  some  sudden  movement  near  at  hand,  like  the  putting 
out  of  a  candle  or  the  crash  of  a  falling  wall. 

Doubtless,  the  recent  progress  of  the  religion  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  prophet  among  certain  Afncan  tribes  is  a  disturbing 
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and  contradictory  fact ;  and  the  tenacity  with  which  every¬ 
where,  and  especially  among  Arabic-speaking  Moslems,  those 
who  have  professed  the  faith  of  Islam  hold,  at  least  formally 
and  outwardly,  to  their  ancient  religion,  is  somewhat  baffling 
to  our  enthusiastic  hopes.  So  that,  while  we  believe  the 
decay  of  the  system  as  a  faith  is  a  fact,  and  expect  that  the 
men  of  the  next  generation  will  see  the  end  of  all  Moham¬ 
medan  civil  power,  yet  it  is  evident  that  elements  of  power 
still  exist  in  Islam,  which,  without  a  miracle  in  the  conduct 
of  his  providence,  God  cannot  eliminate  and  suppress,  except 
by  the  working  of  gradual  forces  and  influences.  And,  while 
experience  has  shown  us  the  very  great  difficulty  of  properly 
estimating  those  forces  and  influences,  of  truly  and  clearly 
conceiving  and  representing  just  what  Islam  is,  and  of  rightly 
showing  what  are  the  elements  of  its  power,  we  shall  attempt 
to  point  out  some  of  the  pillars  of  its  strength,  which  will  at 
the  same  time  make  evident  the  hold  it  still  has  upon  the 
Mohammedan  mind. 

I.  One  Element  op  the  Power  op  Islam  is  the  One  Great 
Truth  on  which  it  is  based. 

No  great  system  of  pure  error  has  ever  existed  in  the 
world.  No  such  system  could  possibly  exist.  The  revulsion 
of  men  from  bald  and  unmixed  falsehood  is  a  fact  of  human 
consciousness  and  human  history.  Men  have  great  mental 
capacity  for  receiving  lies  in  the  place  of  the  truth,  folly 
instead  of  wisdom ;  but  they  will  neither  be  deceived  nor 
humbugged,  unless  at  least  some  grains  of  sense  and  truth  are 
skilfully  mingled  with  the  potion  they  are  invited  to  swallow. 
Confucius  taught  a  high  morality.  Buddhism  answers,  in  a 
way,  the  aspirations  of  men  towards  the  supernatural.  The 
system  of  the  better  Greek  philosophers  contained  more  of 
truth  than  of  error.  And  Islam  draws  the  very  breath  of  its 
life  —  has  ever  nourished  the  sinews  of  its  power — from  a 
clear,  stern,  and  polemic  utterance  of  the  primal  truth  of  the 
existence  of  one  supreme ,  personal  God.  This  was  boldly  uttered 
against  the  old  heathenism  of  Arabia.  It  thundered  against  a 
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corrapt  and  weakened  Christianity  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  and 
North  Syria,  before  the  faith  it  had  begun  to  publish  with  the 
sword,  as  its  one  flaming  and  conclusive  argument,  was  half  a 
century  old.  It  flashed  from  Turkish  scimitars  four  centuries 
later  when  Togrul  was  founding  the  empire  which,  later, 
took  the  name  of  Ottoman.  Everywhere,  from  the  first  till 
now,  “  There  is  no  God  but  God,”  has  been  the  one  all-power¬ 
ful  watchword  which  the  tens  of  millions  who  own  the  name 
of  Moliahimed  hear  uttered,  and  themselves  utter,  at  least  five 
times  each  day.  What  power  this  truth  had  in  the  ancient 
Jewish  theocracy !  And  Mohammedanism  is  built  on  Judaism 
so  far,  that  we  find  this  great  truth  braced  up  in  the  Koran 
by  many  a  narrative  of  Old  Testament  history. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  doctrine  of 
God  means,  in  its  practical  bearing,  the  same  to  the  Moslem 
that  it  does  to  the  Christian.  How,  and  with  what,  does  he 
hold  his  fundamental  doctrine  ?  If  he  “  hold  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness,”  of  course  its  practical  influence  will  be 
either  nullified  or  transformed.  Mohammedan  history  shows 
how  skilfully  pleasing  error  has  been  grafted  upon  funda¬ 
mental  truth  in  that  system.  When  we  inquire  into  the 
value  and  influence  of  what  the  Moslem  holds  in  reference  to 
the  divine  character —  the  attributes  of  God — upon  his  practi¬ 
cal  belief  and  conduct,  we  find  that  the  expressions,  “  God  is 
great  ”  and  “  God  the  most  merciful,”  are  oftenest  used,  and 
more  than  all  others,  influence  the  life  ;  as  it  is  these  which 
chiefly  mould  the  Moslem’s  idea  of  God.  The  distinct  divine 
attributes  enumerated  in  Islam  are  very  many;  but  of  the 
hundred  names,  or  attributes,  many  are,  in  effect,  repetitions 
of  others ;  and  while  the  attributes,  e.g.  of  justice  and  holiness, 
those  fundamental  moral  attributes  of  God,  are  distinctly 
stated  and  theoretically  received ;  yet  these  attributes  have 
little  real  influence  in  the  creed  of  the  Moslem,  and  still  less 
on  his  life.  The  Moslem  not  only  professedly,  but  actually 
and  firmly,  believes  in  a  personal  God ;  in  the  absolute  and 
unconditional  unity  of  God;  in  God  as  an  absolute  and 
glorious  Sovereign;  as  eternal  and  unchangeable,  and  as  a 
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God  of  mercy ;  and  to  this  God  of  power  and  mercy  he  com¬ 
mits  himself,  resigns  himself ;  and  this  “  resignation  ”  (Islam) 
is  his  religion  and  the  essence  of  his  faith.  However  profane 
or  sensual  he  may  be,  however  grossly  he  may  habitually 
violate  all  the  laws  of  truth  and  justice,  he  throws  himself, 
with  an  assured  confidence,  and  in  the  punctilious  discharge 
of  the  prescribed  formal  duties  of  his  religion,  on  the  divine 
mercy.  Theoretically  and  practically,  he  recognizes  no  need 
of  any  atonement  for  sin ;  and  of  that  holiness  and  moral 
purity  'which  reaches  the  heart,  and  is  shown  in  a  renewed 
and  internally  upright  and  pure  soul, —  of  that,  namely,  which 
is  the  fundamental  condition  of  discipleship  to  Christ,  —  the 
Moslem  knows  nothing.  Of  sin  in  the  heart  as  guilt,  and 
punishable  without  reference  to  anything  external,  he  knows 
nothing. 

So  far  is  the  attribute  of  holiness  in  the  divine  character 
ignored  in  the  practical  belief  of  the  Moslem,  that  his  highest 
ideal  of  heaven  is  of  a  sensual — a  refined,  but  still  a  sensual — 
paradise.  According  to  his  expectation,  as  the  highest  gift 
God  has  to  bestow  upon  his  servants,  in  his  own  highest 
heaven,  there  is  to  be  the  fullest  gratification  of  all  his  sensual 
appetites.  '  When  we  consider  the  character  of  Mohammed 
himself,  especially  his  unblushing  sensuality  in  his  later 
years,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  worst  examples  of  beastly 
sensuality,  even  of  “  doggishness,”  to  be  found  anywhere  are 
found  among  the  Moslems,  and  that  too,  oftentimes,  when 
the  days  of  youth  have  long  since  passed  away.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  to  the  Moslem  the  idea  of  God  as  one  who 
cannot  look  upon  any,  even  the  most  secret  sin,  without 
loathing  and  hatred,  is  one  removed  at  least  from  all  practical 
influence  upon  his  life.  This  point  needs  to  be  carefully 
observed  in  order  that  the  extent  and  meaning  of  the  doctrine 
of  God  in  the  Mohammedan  system  may  be  justly  weighed. 
But  it  still  holds  true  that  the  great  fundamental  truth  of  all 
religion,  although  it  is  held  by  the  Moslem  in  connection  ■with 
a  practical  ignoring  of  some  of  the  most  essential  of  the 
di-vine  attributes,  is  still  the  one  corner-stone  of  his  system. 
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and  of  its  success  in  the  world.  And  although  it  is  not 
necessary  for  our  purpose  here  to  state  the  several  doctrines 
of  Islam  in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  its  doctrine  of 
decrees  is  a  doctrine  of  fate ;  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
human  will  is  of  a  “  partial  will” ;  i.e.  will  in  man  is  distin¬ 
guished,  on  the  one  hand  from  the  instinct  of  mere  animals, 
and  on  the  other  hand  is  distinguished,  in  a  marked  manner 
and  in  well  known  terms,  from  “  the  absolute  will  ”  of  God. 
So  that^,  literally,  in  this  system,  “  sin  is  no  more  sin,  and 
grace  is  no  more  grace,”  and,  as  has  been  before  observed,  no 
atonement  is  regarded  as  necessary,  and  none  is  taught.  The 
necessity  of  regeneration  is  not  recognized.  In  man  no 
radical  change  is  regarded  as  needful.  For  him  no  objective 
atonement  is  provided.  There  is  a  formal  righteousness  here, 
and  a  sensual  heaven  hereafter.  In  the  life,  there  is  an  absence 
of  all  rectitude  of  soul  and.  real  pacification  of  the  human 
conscience.  In  the  conception  of  God,  there  is  the  absence 
of  all  just  estimate  of  his  most  distinguishing  moral  attributes. 

II.  The  Prestige  of  Islam  is  doubtless  to-day  o^e  Main 
Element  op  its  Power  over  the  People. 

From  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  till  past  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth,  the  successive  great  Moslem  empires 
were,  beyond  all  question,  if  we  except  the  great  empires 
founded  by  the  barbarous  and  terrible  Mongul  conquerors, 
the  leading  powers  on  the  earth  (and  this  exception  is,  per¬ 
haps,  unnecessary,  for  those  gigantic  empires,  though  founded 
by  merciless  conquerors  who  swept  the  whole  of  Asia  almost 
with  irresistible  fury,  hardly  outlived  their  founders.  Hu¬ 
manity  itself,  the  very  earth,  hastened  to  obliterate  the 
memory  and  the  works  of  such  a  blood-thirsty  fiend  as 
Timour  the  Lame).  Not  alone  to  Mohammedans  themselves, 
but  to  the  Christian  nations  as  well,  the  worldly  power  of 
Islam  appeared,  through  all  those  centuries,  invincible.  Mo¬ 
hammed  had  not  been  in  his  grave  twenty  years,  when,  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  some  of  the  fairest  possessions  of  the 
Christian  church  were  subjected  to  the  rule  of  the  successors. 
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of  the  Arabian  prophet.  Before  Mohammedanism  was  one 
century  old  the  Moslem  rulers  had  subjected  all  Africa,  and 
had  founded  a  powerful  empire,  long  famous  for  its  military 
and  literary  glory,  in  Spain.  And  although,  after  their  defeat 
by  Charles  Martel  in  the  battle  of  Tours  in  732,  their  farther 
conquests  in  Europe  were  stayed  for  more  than  six  centuries, 
still  their  prestige  suffered  nothing,  either  among  Moham¬ 
medans  or  Christians.  The  Crusades,  while  they  naturally 
embittered  Moslems  against  Christians,  and  furnished  a  good 
pretence,  if  not  a  justification,  for  the  invasion  of  Europe  by 
Moslem  conquerors  in  subsequent  years,  certainly  added  to 
the  glory  of  the  Moslem  arms.  Think  of  the  millions  of 
European  soldiers  who  followed,  as  their  leaders,  knights, 
dukes,  princes,  kings,  and  emperors  to  Palestine  and  to  Egypt, 
and  melted  like  snow  on  the  battle-plains  of  Moslem  countries, 
and  some  conception  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Moslem  power 
and  glory  and  prestige  can  thus,  perhaps,  be  gained.  But 
one  of  the  most  signal  successes  of  Islam  was  its  conquest, 
as  a  religion,  of  its  own  conquerors,  the  Seljuk  Turks,  who, 
besides  possessing  the  existing  Arabic  kingdom  and  caliphate 
in  Asia,  founded  Mohammedan  empires  in  Syria,  Persia,  and 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  which 
have  held  a  most  prominent  place  in  the  world’s  history; 
not  even  receiving  serious  permanent  harm  from  those  ter¬ 
rible  Mongul  conquerors,  Zengis  Khan,  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  his  descendant,  Timour  the  Lame,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth.  After  the  newly  founded  Ottoman 
empire,  which  from  that  time  to  this  has  been  the  chief 
bulwark  of  Mohammedanism,  had  recovered  somewhat  from 
the  wounds  it  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  bloody  Timour, 
the  Turkish  sultans  began  their  victorious  march  westward. 
Orkhan,  the  second  Ottoman  ruler,  made  Brusa  his  capital ; 
and,  later,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  his  son,  the  first  Murad, 
established  his  capital  at  Adrianople,  in  Europe  itself.  His 
son,  the  fiery  Bayazid,  is  one  of  the  boasted  names  of  Turkish 
history.  The  second  Mohammed  took  Constantinople  in 
1463 ;  and  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Soleyman,  the  mag- 
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nificent,  in  1566  (whose  whole  reign  of  forty-six  years  was 
one  blaze  of  glory  to  the  empire),  the  prestige  of  Islam,  and 
of  its  defenders  the  sultans,  had  not  at  all  been  dimmed. 
The  Moslems  had  not,  till  that  time,  taken  one  step  backward 
in  the  path  of  glory.  Their  power  in  arms  and  conquest  was 
at  its  zenith,  and  had  no  worthy  rival.  The  dread  crescent 
appeared  a  crescent  still ;  well  might  “  the  faithful  ”  believe, 
as  some  do  to  this  day,  that  all  the  rulers  of  the  world  wear 
their  crowns  at  the  permission  and  bestowment  of  “  his 
august  and  imperial  majesty  the  ruler  of  the  two  seas  and 
the  two  lands.”  It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  a  political 
and  military  history  so  glorious  as  Mohammedanism  had  put 
upon  record  at  the  date  above  mentioned,  should  not  have  a 
very  great  influence  on  the  devotees  of  that  faith  to  this  day. 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  glory  and  prestige  are 
perpetuated,  as  has  been  done  among  all  other  civilized 
nations.  Tradition  perpetuates  them ;  anecdote,  proverbs, 
narratives  from  the  lives  and  acts  and  words  of  such  Sultans 
as  Soleyman,  Murad,  Bayazid,  Mohammed,  Ahmed,  Mahmoud 
and  Selim  are  preserved,  and  told  still  in  caf^s  and  by  fire¬ 
sides  all  over  Turkey.  Minute  and  careful  histories  of  all 
the  great  facts  of  the  past  have  been  written,  and  constitute 
what  is  valuable  in  Turkish  literature.  And  poetry  also  has 
not  failed  to  sing  such  deeds  of  daring  and  heroism  and 
success  as  delight  the  minds  of  the  present  generation,  and 
awaken,  at  least,  some  aspirations  to  emulate  those  great 
acts  of  the  caliphs  and  their  armies  when  Islam  was  in  its 
glory. 

But  beyond  the  influence  of  tradition,  history,  or  poetry,  or 
all  these  put  together,  is  the  influence  of  the  great  mosques. 
The  greatest  names  in  Turkish  history,  and  thus  the  great 
acts,  and  the  glory  of  those  acts,  are  perpetuated  in  solid 
and  imposing  buildings,  not  given  to  state  uses,  not  devoted 
as  mere  monuments  of  great  deeds,  but  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  God.  First  at  Brusa,  then  at  Adrianople,  then,  and 
more  numerously,  at  Constantinople,  these  buildings — surpas¬ 
sing,  beyond  all  comparison  in  cost,  in  solidity,  in  impres- 
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siveness,  not  only  private  dwellings  but  all  public  edifices, — 
have  been  in  turn  erected  by  Orkhan,  Murad,  Bayazid,  Selim, 
Soleyman,  Ahmed,  Mohammed  the  'conqueror  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  Mahmoud ;  and  any  one  knows,  who  has  visited 
Constantinople,  how  these  mosques  (with  that  one  wrested 
from  its  original  design  and  use  as  a  Christian  cathedral,  St. 
Sophia,  and  which  now  forms  the  brightest  gem  of  all  in  the 
crown  of  the  Moslem’s  boasting)  constitute,  aside  from  the 
natural  grandeur  of  its  site,  the  glory  of  the  city.  The  writer 
has  lived  for  years  in  Constantinople,  and  repeatedly  gazed 
at  the  whole  city  from  every  possible  point  of  view ;  and  the 
image  of  the  city  now  in  my  mind  is  chiefly  that  of  these 
great  historic  monuments,  at  once  of  Islam  conquest  and  the 
Islam  faith.  They  overshadow  everything.  Their  minarets, 
their  domes,  are  seen  from  sea  and  gulf,  and  from  the  land 
on  every  side.  They  are  preaching  to  the  people  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  at  evening,  by  sunlight  and  by  moonlight, 
of  the  glory  and  power  of  Islam.  No  change  comes  over 
them.  They,  with  the  splendid  tombs  of  their  illustrious 
dead,  seem  above  all  possibility  of  decay.  Europe  may  talk 
of  the  weakness  of  Turkey ;  we  may  assert  that  Islam  has 
had  its  day ;  but  the  mosques  of  St.  Sophia,  of  Ahmed,  near 
it,  of  Soleyman  (more  grandly  beautiful  than  either),  and 
others  only  just  inferior  to  these  peerless  temples,  are  stand¬ 
ing  in  unchanged  majesty,  proclaiming  loudly  five  times  each 
day  from  their  minarets,  and  silently  all  the  day  and  all  the 
night,  from  year  to  year,  from  age  to  age,  from  century  to 
century, — who  can  tell  with  what  all-controlling  power  to  the 
masses  of  the  adherents  of  Islam,  —  the  glory,  the  abiding 
glory,  of  their  faith,  their  history,  their  worship. 

in.  The  Power  op  Islam  consists  largely  in  its  peculiar 
Polity  and  Discipline. 

The  use,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  of  the  words  “  polity  ” 
or  “  discipline  ”  in  reference  to  the  Mohammedan  religion  is, 
of  course,  a  use  by  accommodation ;  for  “  ecclesiastical,”  as 
distinguished  and  separate  from  “  civil,”  does  not  exist  among 
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the  devotees  of  that  faith.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  has 
furnished  to  the  Christian  world  an  impressive  and  striking 
example  of  the  power  -  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas,  commands, 
and  interdicts,  when  supported  and  made  effective  for  the 
enslaving  of  men  bj  a  supreme  and  irresistible  civil  power. 
But  the  religion  of  the  Moslems  is  indissolubly  connected, 
rather  it  is  fused  and  made  indistinguishably  one,  with  their 
duties  to,  the  state. 

a.  Isl6m  has  no  strictly  and  distinctively  religious  officers. 
This  will  appear,  probably,  a  startling  statement,  and  it  is 
one  I  would  not  have  ventured  to  make  some  years  ago ;  but 
from  what  follows  its  truth  will  appear  evident.  There  is, 
however,  one  singular  exception ;  viz.  the  muezzin,  that  is, 
the  man  who  calls  the  hours  of  prayer  from  the  minaret. 
He  is  scarcely  an  officer  at  all,  and  frequently  mere  boys, 
with  sonorous  and  clear  voices,  are  appointed  for  this  service. 
But  the  office  or  duty,  such  as  it  is,  is  strictly  religious. 
There  is  another  seeming  exception,  which  is  not  a  real  one ; 
and  that  is  found  in  the  large  and  numerous  sects  of  Dervishes 
scattered  all  through  Mohammedan  countries.  These  sects 
present  the  singular  spectacle  of  really  religious,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  secular  bodies,  professedly  Mohammedan, 
and,  therefore,  directly  protected  by  Mohammedan  govern¬ 
ments,  while  really  caring  nothing  either  for  Mohammed  or 
his  religion.  These  bodies  fully  recognize,  and  make  much 
of,  the  ancient  and  Oriental  distinction  between  the  esoteric 
and  exoteric,  the  initiated  and  the  uninitiated ;  and  asceticism, 
superstition,  hypocrisy,  religious  pride,  and  the  other  abnor¬ 
mal  phenomena  of  man’s  religious  nature,  find  among  them 
abundant  and  striking  illustration.  But  they  are  only  parasites 
on  Mohammedanism,  and  do  not  at  all  show  what  that  religion 
itself  is,  either  in  its  doctrines,  its  worship,  or  its  relations  to 
man’s  social  or  civil  life. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  expected,  in  a  system  where  Islam  is 
a  state  religion,  that  the  king,  the  sultan,  should  have  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  a  religious  as  well  as  civil  nature.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  sultan  is  the  successor  of  the  prophet.  But 
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this  idea  is  familiar  to  us  even  though  in  our  own  country 
no  such  relation  exists.  Everywhere  else,  in  Christian 
countries,  this  idea  would  not  be  found  foreign  to  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  people. 

We  will  now  examine  certain  terms,  and  certain  titles  of 
office  that  are  generally  supposed,  among  us,  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  strictly  religious  duties  : 

(1)  The  term  Oolema  has  been  used  as  corresponding  to 
“  clergy  ”  with  us.  In  justification  of  this  use,  it  is  granted 
that  the  Turkish  Oolema,  as  a  body,  are  the  intelligent,  in¬ 
fluential,  and  zealous  supporters  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  ; 
and  that,  educated  as  they  are  in  Mohammedan  learning,  — 
the  Koran,  traditions,  the  Arabic  language,  etc.,  —  they  are 
the  instructors  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  elements 
of  the  same  learning.  But  the  term  in  question  means 
simply  “  the  learned,”  and  has  no  properly  religious  sense  or 
application.  Civil  officers,  equally  with  the  so-called  religious 
officers,  come  from  the  Oolema,  and  in  the  apprehension  of 
Mohammedans  themselves  there  is  no  religious  sense  to  the 
term. 

(2)  The  term  Mulla.  —  This  is  a  literary  term,  meaning 
“  master,”  and  is  given  to  those  pupils  of  the  higher  schools 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  studies,  and  is 
retained  afterwards,  as  a  title  of  distinction,  when  they 
become  judges  or  teachers. 

(3)  Sheikh  ul  Islam  and  Mufti. — ^Tliese  terms,  among  us, 
are  often  supposed  to  be  nearly  correspondent  to  archbishop 
or  primate,  and  bishop,  respectively.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
mufti,  for  example,  hears  and  decides  religious  questions  or 
causes  on,  and  according  to,  the  Koranic  or  religious  law, 
while  civil  causes  belong  to  the  hakim  or  cadi  (judge)  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  distinction.  The  difference  is  in  the  method 
of  the  inquiry  and  the  grounds  of  the  opinion  given.  The 
mufti  hears  any  cause  presented  to  him,  and  gives  his  opinion, 
somewhat  as  our  grand  jury  does ;  while  it  remains  for  the 
judge,  as  to  our  petit  jury,  to  call  witnesses,  pro  and  con, 
and  decide  on  the  evidence.  The  opinion  of  the  mufti  is, 
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however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  usually  final  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  presented  to  him.  The  cases,  too,  in  which  his 
opinion  is  sought,  it  should  be  observed,  are  often  questions 
of  casuistry,  or  of  the  interpretation  of  law ;  and  the  sheikh 
ul  Islam  is  simply  the  first  mufti  of  the  empire,  a  very  high 
officer  of  the  government.  His  office  is  nearer  that  of  our 
attorney-general  than  to  any  other  known  among  us. 

(4)  TJie  Imam  or  priest.  —  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  uni¬ 
versal  officer  in  Mohammedan  countries.  Every  mosque, 
every  quarter  of  every  dty,  has  an  imam ;  and  the  officer  is, 
partly,  at  least,  a  religious  one.  The  care  of  the  mosque, 
the  leading  of  the  devotions  of  the  people  in  the  mosque  at 
the  stated  seasons,  are  among  his  duties.  But  he  is  also 
clerk  or  registrar  of  his  quarter,  attends  funerals,  both  as 
priest  and  undertaker,  performs  marriages  (marriage  is  not, 
with  Moslems,  a  sacrament  —  not  religious,  but  civil),  etc. ; 
and  he  has  properly  no  concern  with  the  strictly  spiritual 
instruction  of  the  people.  There  are,  connected  with  the 
principal  mosques,  or  itinerating  from  one  to  another, 
preachers ;  but  they  do  not  form  a  distinct  office,  and  are  not 
an  essential  to  the  Mohammedan  system ;  they  are  from  the 
number  of  the  Oolema. 

While,  therefore,  it  appears  that  Islam  has  no  strictly  and 
exclusively  religious  officers,  it  is  a  fact,  — 

b.  That  all  the  officers  of  the  Mohammedan  state  are  offi.cers 
of  its  faith,  and  every  man,  official  or  unofficial,  is  engaged 
for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  “ecclesiastical” 
discipline. 

The  schools  teach  Arabic,  the  sacred  language,  and  the 
tenets  and  customs  of  “  the  faith,”  and,  except  Ihe  general 
schools  lately  established,  they  teach  little  else.  There  has 
grown  up  among  the  people,  in  the  course  of  ages,  such  a 
“  public  sentiment  ”  against  defection  from  the  national  faith, 
that  only  the  strongest  motives  which  influence  human  action 
can  avail  to  make  a  man  break  away  from  his  religion. 
Moreover,  to  leave  the  national  faith  is  to  deny  all  one’s  rights 
and  duties  as  a  citizen.  The  Osmanly  is  the  ruling  race.  Its 
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religion  is  Islam.  A  man  cannot  drop  his  faith  and  keep  his 
citizenship,  any  more  than  he  could  cut  out  his  lungs  and 
still  breathe.  And  while  the  death-penalty  for  defection  from 
Islam  is  formally  abolished,  and  there  live  certain  Christian 
Turks  in  the  capital,  yet  they  are  considered  as  expatriated  ; 
while  every  expedient,  of  persuasion,  of  intimidation,  of 
interest,  is  used  openly  and  secretly,  officially  and  by  friends 
and  neighbors,  to  keep  the  ranks  of  the  Moslems  unbroken. 
Every  man  is,  as  regards  his  profession,  and  the  public  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  prescribed  duties  of  Islam,  under  the  surveillance 
of  all  his  neighbors ;  and  any  dereliction  is  not  a  religious 
offence  merely,  but  an  offence  against  the  state,  a  failure  to 
meet  one’s  duties  as  an  Osmanly  citizen. 

Defection  from  Islam  into  infidelity,  however,  provided 
there  remains  the  shell  even  of  a  profession  of  the  national 
faith,  is  tolerated ;  and  instances  of  this  are  numerous  and 
well  known.  This  fact  is  another  evidence  that  the  Moslem 
cares  little  for  his  faith  considered  as  a  religion,  while  it 
makes  it  the  more  evident  that  he  holds  to  it  with  the  utmost 
tenacity  considered  as  a  symbol  of  that  national  glory  and 
glory  of  conquest  which  is  the  proudest  boast  of  his  citizen¬ 
ship. 

c.  Islam  makes  no  attempt  to  retain  the  heart-service  of  its 
devotees.  Witness  the  numerous  tribes  of  Kuzelbash  Koords, 
who  often  curse  Mohammed  in  secret,  and  to  whom  the 
Koran  is  no  more  than  the  Vedas.  Witness  the  crowds  of 
dervish  sects.  Witness  the  infidels  of  the.  present  day,  on 
the  model  of  French  infidelity.  The  same  is  true  also  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  those  who  have  become  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
evangelical  Christianity.  There  are  such  men,  some  scores 
at  least,  known  to  us.  But  those  who,  in  the  face  of  all  the 
opposition,  have  had  the  boldness  to  declare  themselves 
Christians,  and  then  live  as  Christians,  are  very  few.  Said  a 
general  in  the  army  to  a  captain  who  had  acknowledged  him¬ 
self  a  Christian :  “  Be  a  Christian  if  you  want  to ;  it  is  nobody’s 
business  what  you  are  at  heart,  what  you  believe,  but  keep  it 
to  yourself.  Be  outwardly  a  Moslem,  and  you  may  be  as  devout 
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a  Christian  as  you  please  at  heart,  and  keep  your  place.  I 
don’t  care  for  my  religion  any  more  than  you  do  ;  but  if  you 
declare  yourself  a  Christian,  I’ll  disgrace  you.”  This  fairly 
represents  the  sentiments  of  the  great  body.  Said  a  gentle¬ 
man,  high  in  office  in  the  government,  to  me :  “  With  us,  a 
man’s  religion,  strictly  speaking,  is  entirely  a  thing  between 
himself  and  God ;  no  man  and  no  power  on  earth  has  the 
right  to/interfere  with  it.  It  is  only  when  what  a  man  says 
or  does  publicly  implicates  him  in  some  offence  as  a  citizen 
that  any  authority  can  take  hold  of  him.”  Very  many  would 
not  accept  language  so  strong  as  this,  but  doubtless  it  is  not 
very  far  from  correct  as  expressing  the  fact  that  the  discipline 
of  Islam  concerns  only  the  outward,  and  makes  no  claim  to 
control  the  inner  belief.  At  the  same  time  it  is  manifest  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  all  this  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
demoralizing.  It  directly  encourages,  in  fact  it  gives  a  pre¬ 
mium  to,  hypocrisy,  and  makes  its  premium  greatest  when 
duplicity  and  hypocrisy  are  most  artful  and  complete. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  although  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  forget,  that  Islam  is  not  heathenism.  It  differs  most 
materially  in  its  fundamental  doctrines  and  in  its  entire 
cultus  from  heathenism.  And  Moslems  themselves  recoil 
with  the  greatest  aversion  from  heathenism  in  every  form. 
Again,  while  we  must  not  supppose,  because  the  Moslem  is 
ready  to  receive  from  the  Christian  the  superior  benefits  of 
his  material  civilization,  that  he  is,  therefore,  ready  to  receive 
the  Christian’s  faith ;  and  while,  as  yet,  efforts  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  Mohammedans  have  met  with  little  encouraging 
and  enduring  result,  still  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  effort 
for  the  enlightenment  of  Moslems  in  reference  to  the  saving 
truths  of  Christianity  is  vain ;  unless,  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  prepared  to  limit  the  power  of  divine  truth  to  races  of 
men.  Because  Mohammedans  have  preferred  their  own  faith 
to  the  corrupt  Christianity  which  it  superseded,  is  no  reason 
why  they  will  persist  in  preferring  their  own  faith,  when  it 
has  grown  effete,  to  a  Christianity  truthfully  taught  and 
illustrated  worthily  by  living  examples. 
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Finally,  it  is  fitting  to  observe  that  Christian  faith,  instructed 
by  history,  may  fairly  expect  that  when  God  has  used  the 
religion  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  as  he  has  long  done,  to 
shame  and  rebuke  the  unworthy  and  false  representatives  of 
Christianity  who  have  lived  side  by  side  with  Mohammedans, 
for  as  long  a  time  as  shall  subserve  his  wise  purposes  of  dis¬ 
cipline  or  of  punishment,  he  will  make  effective,  by  his  prov¬ 
idence  and  by  his  Spirit,  the  means  used  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  Christianization  of  the  Moslem  races,  and  greatly 
increase  those  means  in  volume  and  in  spiritual  power. 

The  power  of  Islam  is  yet  to  wane  and  fail  before  the 
power  of  Jesus  and  his  gospel.  The  gospel  is  adapted  to 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  that  which  opposes  it.  It 
waits  the  worthy  exercise  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  when  that  faith  is  so  exhibited  we  may  then  be 
ready  to  see  and  acknowledge  that  the  waiting  on  the  part  of 
God’s  providence  was  but  apparent. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Rawlinson  Theory  respecting  the  Site  op  Ur  op  the 

Chaldees. 

We  have  received,  and  here  insert  extracts  fknn,  a  letter  of  Rev. 
Lncien  H.  Adams,  an  excellent  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  who 
describes  his  recent  tour  in  Mesopotamia,  and  his  detention  at  the  modem 
Oorfa.  He  believes  that  the  ancient  “  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  ”  was  ai  or  near 
the  present  Oorfa.  A  theory,  however,  which  about  twenty  years  since  was 
advocated  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  and  has  been  restated  in  Smith’s  Bible 
Dictionary  by  Rev.  George  Rawlinson,  D.D.,  is  that  Abraham’s  birth-place 
was  at  least  four  hundred  miles  from  Oorfa ;  that  the  patriarch  was  bom 
in  Mugheir,  originally  a  seaport  upon  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  moved  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  inland  in  consequence  of  alluvial  deposits, 
and  six  miles  from  the  Euphrates,  upon  its  western  bank,  and  that  a  tribe, 
including  Abraham’s  family,  migrated  to  Haran  upon  its  way  to  Palestine. 
Mr.  Adams  objects  to  what  he  terms  the  Rawlinson  theory,  because  it 
opposes  a  tradition  of  twenty  centuries,  opposes  the  opinions  of  many  emi- 
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nent  scholars,  and  renders  it  necessary  to  believe  in  an  alluvial  deposit 
extending  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  not  proved  to  be  such  by 
sufficient  evidence.  He  says  : 

“  Now  we  object  to  this  location  of  Ur,  because  reason  refuses  to  stride 
so  far  from  premises  to  conclusion.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  claims  that  he 
fo'-nd  Hur  written  upon  a  cylinder  in  the  mud  of  Mugheir,  and  claims  that 
this  was  the  same  as  Ur,  and  that  it  was  the  name  of  that  locality,  and 
being  in  Chaldea,  ergo,  it  was  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Now,  notwithstanding 
all  the  manipulations  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  we  may  reasonably  question 
the  avowal  that  Hur  does  mean  Ur ;  or,  if  it  does,  it  may  have  been  the 
name  of  a  king,  of  a  festival,  of  a  god,  or  anything  but  that  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees ;  indeed,  what  is  more,  not  a  few  acute  minds  flatly  reject  all 
readings  of  Chaldean  hieroglyphics,  for  reasons  well  stated  a  few  years 
since  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

“We  object  to  this  theory,  because  it  requires  us  to  believe  that  a 
tribe,  including  Abraham’s  family,  crossing  the  Euphrates,  travelled  four 
hundred  miles,  mostly  away  from  Palestine  to  Haran,  to  find  pasturage. 
This  theory  of  a  ‘  tribe,’  enables  its  advocates  to  account  for  Terah’s 
wandering  to  so  remote  a  locality  as  Haran.  They  say,  *  robbers  may 
have  blocked  up  the  road  to  the  north-east,’  for  we  read  of  such  Chaldean 
gangs  in  Job  i.  17.  The  only  difficulty  with  this  is,  that  Gen.  xi.  31 
tells  us  that  precisely  four  persons  migrated  to  Haran.  Does  this  make  a 
tribe  ?  But  if  a  tribe  emigrated,  would  they  not  have  been  able  to  clear 
out  the  north-west  road  ?  Why,  moreover,  should  not  this  tribe  have  kept 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  instead  of  making  such  a  detour  to 
Haran,  when  pasturage  is  so  abundant  near  the  Great  River  ? 

“  We  object  to  this  theory,  because  it  assumes  that  Chaldea  never  ex¬ 
tended  its  authority  over  Mesopotamia.  Its  advocates  say,  in  substance, 
that  if  Ur  was  in  Mesopotamia,  it  could  not  be  properly  known  as  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  *for  there  is  no  evidence  that  Chaldea  ever  extended  its 
authority  over  Mesopotamia,’  and,  therefore,  the  inference  is,  it  never  did.” 
—  But  “  the  sway  of  Chaldea  over  Mesopotamia  is  a  matter  of  which  most 
scholars  have  no  doubt  The  Chaldeans  were  originally  a  race  of  shep¬ 
herds  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  though  others  suppose  they  were  the 
Carduchi  of  Xenophon,  inhabiting  the  same  re'pons.  They  descended 
into  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  attracted  by  the  superior  grazing  grounds, 
overpowering  all  opposition,  and  established  one  of  the  most  warlike 
empires  of  antiquity. 

“Whether  they  were  the  Carduchi  or  not,  we  care  not  to  discuss  ;  but 
Xenophon’s  formidable  enemies  might  well  sit  for  the  picture  Habakkuk 
(i.  6-10)  draws  of  their  mighty  descendants  or  neighbors,  the  Chaldeans. 
*  Lo,’  says  God,  *  1  raise  up  the  Chaldeans,  that  latter  and  hasty  nation, 
which  shall  march  through  the  breadth  of  the  land,  to  possess  the  dwelling- 
places  that  are  not  theirs,*  etc.  etc.  Let  the  reader  peruse  the  remainder 
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of  the  prophet’s  masterly  delineation  of  Chaldean  character,  and  remember 
that  there  are  no  natural  boundaries,  save  the  few  Sanjar  hills,  between 
Mesopotamia  and  Chaldea,  but  all  Is  a  boundless  plain  from  the  country 
north  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Let  him  further  consider  that 
if,  as  Dr.  Rawllnson  admits,  the  Chaldeans,  in  all  their  Invasions  of  the 
west,  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Euphrates  as  high  up  as  Biridjik,  then,  if 
Mes  )potamia  was  an  independent  power,  the  Chaldeans  were  obliged  to 
draw  all  their  re-enforcements,  and  often  their  supplies,  through  a  country 
that  might  at  any  time  turn  to  be  their  enemy,  and  cut  ofi*  their  communi¬ 
cations,  and  then  let  the  reader  inquire  if  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Chaldea  did  not  extend  its  sway  over  the  little  province  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  kings  of  Chaldea  were  not  endowed  with  such  a  fine  moral  sense  as 
would  induce  them  to  respect  an  invisible  line  drawn  through  a  limitless 
plain  any  longer  than  convenience  would  require. 

“  Nor  is  it  any  more  credible  to  suppose  that  when  the  fierce  warriors  of 
Upper  Armenia  descended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
founded  the  Chaldean  empire,  they  left  Mesopotamia  as  an  independent 
power  in  their  rear,  separating  their  newly  established  kingdom  from  their 
native  hills. 

“  The  reader  will  be  slow  to  allow  that  Chaldean  temper  tolerated  any 
such  arrangement.  If,  then,  Chaldea  did  extend  its  sway  over  Mesopotamia, 
there  is  not  the  least  incongruity  in  calling  Abraham’s  birth-place  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  because  it  was  situated  in  a  province  inseparable  from  those 
contiguous  to  the  capital  of  their  empire. 

“  Finally,  we  object  to  the  Rawlinson  theory,  because  it  stands  opposed 
to  scripture.  —  Dr.  Rawllnson  expressly  says,  ‘  Mesopotamia  of  the  Jews 
included  only  the  northern  half  of  what  is  known  by  that  name  in  modern 
times.’  Now  Joshua  (xxiv.  8),  and  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  8),  explicitly  declare 
that  Abraham  dwelt  *  beyond  the  flood,’  and  *  in  Mesopotamia,’  whereas, 
the  above  theory,  according  to  Loflus’s  map,  locates  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  on 
the  hither  side  of  the  Euphrates  some  six  miles,  and  far  down  towards  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Worse  than  this,  most  scholars  suppose  the  Great  River 
anciently  joined  the  Tigris  at  Ku't  el-Ameir6,  which  would  place  their 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees  seventy-five  miles  west  of  the  Euphrates. 

“  But  Joshua  lived  within  three  hundred  years  of  Abraham,  and  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  Joshua  and  Stephen  did  not  know  where  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
was,  and  that  the  Rawlinson  school  do,  or  that  the  latter  are  mistaken, 
and  the  former  are  correct.” 

Remarks  on  the  preceding  Letter,  by  Rev.  Selah  Merrill, 

OF  ANDOVER. 

L  With  r^ard  to  the  name  “  Ur,”  the  writer  says ;  “  If  Hur  does  mean 
Ur  it  may  have  been  the  name  of  a  king,  of  s  festival,  of  a  god,  or  any¬ 
thing  but  that  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.”  In  Assyrian,  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
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that  when  the  name  of  a  city  is  written  ideographically  it  is  followed  by 
the  syllable  ki.  By  this  we  know  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  name  of 
a  city,  although  we  may  not  know  how  to  pronounce  it.  But  in  this  case 
the  pronunciation  is  given.  Let  us  suppose  the  ideograph  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  X  followed  by  ki.  These  appear  in  one  column.  In  the 
opposite  column  we  find  the  phonetic  value  of  the  ideograph  as  follows  : 

X,  ki  I  u-ru-u. 

We  are  not  saying  now  that  “  U-ru-u  ”  had  any  connection  with  Chal¬ 
dea,  but  simply  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  city,  and  only  that,  and  cannot 
be  “  the  name  of  a  king,  of  a  festival,”  or  “  of  a  god.”  Again,  the  writer, 
in  the  statement,  “  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  claims  that  he  found  Hur  written 
upon  a  cylinder  in  the  mud  of  Mugheir,”  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  reader  would  infer  either  that  the  name  occurred  but  once,  or  that  it 
was  of  rare  occurrence,  whereas  it  occurs  numberless  times  on  the  bricks 
in  the  ruins  of  Mugheir.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  name 
of  this  city  was  “  Ur  ”  or  “  U-ru.”  But  farther,  we  know  certainly  that  this 
city  was  in  Chaldea,  and  a  good  many  facts  are  also  known  about  it.  For 
some  centuries  it  was  the  capital  of  Babylonia,  until  Hammurabi  moved 
the  seat  of  government  to  Babylon.  This  king  reigned  not  later  than  the 
sixteenth  century,  B.C.,  and  probably  somewhat  earlier  than  that.  His 
inscriptions  show  that  the  Babylonian  language,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  trifling  archaisms,  was  the  same  then  as  it  was  a  thousand  or  more 
years  later,  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  addition  to  its  being  the 
seat  of  government,  it  was  the  centre  of  learning.  It  had  a  famous  library, 
where  were  stored  up  the  treasures  of  science  and  religion,  which  the  As¬ 
syrians  afterwards  borrowed  and  made  their  own.  We  even  know  the 
name  of  one  of  the  librarians,  or  “  men  of  the  written  tablets,”  as  they 
were  called,  of  this  early  period.  The  names  of  quite  a  number  of  its 
early  kings  have  been  preserved.  Some  of  these  are  Turanian,  others 
Elamite,  and  others  still  are  Semitic.  The  earliest  that  has  left  any 
written  monuments  was  Urukh.  In  his  recent  expedition  Mr.  Geoi^e 
Smith  found  inscriptions  belonging  to  another  early  king,  named  Dungi, 
who  is  placed  at  about  2000  B.c.  (Assyrian  Discoveries,  p.  232).  This 
early  Babylonian  or  Chaldean  monarchy  lasted  from  B.c.  2500  to  1500. 
We  have  a  definite  date,  namely,  B.c.  2280,  when  the  Chaldean  kingdom 
was  invaded  by  an  Elamite  army,  and  an  image  of  the  goddess  Nana  was 
carried  oft,  which  was  restored  by  Assur-bani-pal,  when  he  took  Shushan, 
the  Elamite  capital,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  after¬ 
wards.  To  recapitulate :  1.  We  have  a  city  named  “  Ur.”  2.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Chaldean  empire  for  some  centuries  previous  to  the  sixteenth 
century  B.c.  3.  It  was  a  seat  of  learning,  which  would  give  it  all  the  more 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  world  at  that  time.  Now  if  any  city  could 
lay  claim  to  the  title,  “  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,”  the  one  we  have  been  describ¬ 
ing  certainly  had  such  a  right.  As  the  writer  of  the  letter  is  combating 
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what  he  calls  the  “  Rawllnson  theory,”  we  wish  to  add  that  we  hare  writ¬ 
ten  this  note  without  any  reference  to  the  writings  of  either  of  the  Raw- 
linsons,  basing  our  remarks  upton  the  later  investigations  and  conclusions 
of  three  of  the  leading  Assyriologists  now  living,  namely.  Smith,  Sayce, 
and  Schrader.  It  is  significant  that  the  independent  investigations  of 
these  men  should  confirm  the  so-called  “  Rawlinson  theory.” 

II.  With  regard  to  Chaldea,  the  writer  of  this  letter  confuses  facts, 
because  he  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  early  and  the  late  Chaldean 
empires.  The  Chaldean  or  Babylonian  empire  as  known  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  was  an  entirely  different  one  from  that  known  to  Habakkuk. 
The  two  were  separated  by  seven  or  eight  centuries.  Habakkuk  had  in 
mind  only  the  late  empire ;  hence  what  the  writer  of  thb  letter  says  in 
connection  with  Habakkuk’s  words,  can  have  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  early  empire  with  which  alone  Abraham  is  concerned.  About  the 
origin  of  the  Chaldeans  too  little  is  known  to  speak  with  definiteness.  We 
know,  however,  that  twenty-three  centuries  B.c.  they  were  established  in 
Chaldea  (or  Babylonia),  with  cities,  a  government,  written  laws,  and  a 
literature. 

III.  We  think  this  “  theory,”  so  far  from  opposing  scripture,  decidedly 
illustrates  and  confirms  both  scripture  and  history.  In  very  early  times 
Semitic  people  are  found  living  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Chaldean 
empire.  For  some  cause  or  other  the  Semitic  people  emigrated  to  the 
north  and  west.  The  Phoenicians,  or  commercial  Semites,  occupying  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  migrated,  and  found  their  natural  home  on  what 
was  known  subsequently  as  the  Phoenician  coast.  The  building  Semites 
migrated  and  founded  the  cities  which  grew  at  last  into  the  Assyrian  em¬ 
pire  (Gen.  X.  11,  12).  We  learn  from  the  tablets  that  the  cities  just 
referred  to  bore  the  relation  of  colonies  to  Babylonia  in  the  nineteenth 
century  b.c.,  and  were  governed  by  Babylonian  officials,  who  bore  the 
name  of  patesi.”  Also  in  this  century  a  temple  was  built  at  Nineveh  in 
honor  of  a  goddess  who  was  worshipped  in  Babylonia.  It  was  not  till  some 
centuries  later  that  Assyria  became  independent  of  Babylonia.  In  addition 
to  the  waves  of  Semitic  migration  just  mentioned,  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  there  was  a  third,  namely,  that  of  the  pastoral  Semites,  represented 
by  Abraham’s  family.  But  about  the  numbers  we  need  not  dispute,  so 
long  as  we  have  the  definite  statement  of  scripture  that  Abraham’s  family 
came  from  “  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  ”  to  Haran,  where  they  dwelt  some  time. 
Subsequently,  when  they  “  had  gathered  substance  ”  and  “  gotten  souls,” 
they  went  “  out  of  Haran  ”  and  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xL 
81 ;  xii.  5).  Abraham’s  migration  must  have  been  previous  to  the  coloniz¬ 
ing  of  Assyria  (Gen.  x.  11,  12),  and  subsequent  to  the  Phoenician  migra¬ 
tion.  Not  only  are  scripture  and  history  illustrated  by  these  facts,  but 
certain  problems  connected  with  the  languages  of  these  nations  are  ex¬ 
plained.  1.  The  almost  perfect  identity  of  the  old  Canaanite  and  Hebrew 
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languages  (Abraham  needed  no  interpreter  in  Canaan).  2.  The  very 
close  relationship  between  the  Hebrew-Canaanite  language  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Assyrian-Babylonian  on  the  other.  Even  the  very  name 
Abraham  appears  (Abu-ra-mu)  in  the  latter  as  well  as  in  the  former. 

IV.  There  is  a  serious  philological  objection  to  the  theory  that  Abraham 
originated  in  Haran,  or  anywhere  in  Mesopotamia  Proper.  In  one  of  the 
earliest  notices  of  Haran  in  the  inscriptions,  Tiglath-Pilezer  I.  B.c.  1 1 20- 
1100,  it  is  called  an  Aramaic  city  (Aramaic  =  Syrian).  Laban,  we  know, 
from  Gen.  x;xvii.  5,  was  a  Syrian.  All  the  early  notices  we  have  of  the 
tribes  in  the  region  which  embraced  Haran  show  them  to  have  been 
Syrians  whose  language  was  Aramaic.  But  the  Semitic  dialects  to  which 
the  Assyrian  shows  most  affinity  are  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician ;  while 
the  Aramaic  is,  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Semitic  family,  farthest  removed 
from  the  Assyrian.  Had  Abraham  originated  in  the  upper  Mesopotamia 
region  his  language  would  have  been  Aramaic ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
his  language  was  Hebrew,  closely  related,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Assyrian- 
Babylonian.  It  was  not  until  after  the  overthrow  of  the  late  Babylonian 
empire,  that  Aramaic  began  to  encroach  upon  Palestine  and  Chaldea ;  and 
then  at  first  only  as  the  language  of  commerce  and  diplomacy.  It  was  not 
until  quite  late  that  it  began  to  be  the  language  of  the  common  people. 

V.  The  writer  speaks  of  “  twenty  centuries  of  tradition  ”  as  if  there  were 
but  one  traditional  site  of  Ur,  and  that  this  tradition  had  been  universally 
held.  But  there  are  really  four  difierent  traditions  connected  with  Ur. 
One  of  these,  however,  is  a  mere  opinion,  and  hardly  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  But  this  opinion,  together  with  one  of  the  traditions,  places 
Ur  in  the  north.  It  is  significant  that  both  the  traditions  current  among 
the  Jews  place  Ur  in  the  lower  Euphrates  region.  One  which  appears  in 
the  Talmud  places  Ur  at  Warka.  The  other,  dating  from  B.c.  150,  places 
it  at  Ur,  the  present  Mugheir.  Doubtless  the  reader  is  aware  that  the 
two  places  just  mentioned  are  less  than  fifty  miles  apart.  The  writer  is 
hardly  just  to  history  in  calling  this  theory  “  the  Rawlinson  theory.”  It 
should  be  said,  also,  that  the  so-called  “  Rawlinson  theory  ”  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  by  far  the  majority  of  living  Oriental  scholars  who 
have  given  the  subject  any  attention. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Adams  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  scholars  for  his  literary  enterprise  in  writing  the  preceding  letter.  He 
has  invited  attention  to  a  subject  of  importance  to  geographers,  and  has 
given  his  own  impressions  while  standing  on  the  disputed  ground.  If  men 
do  not  agree  with  him,  they  must  respect  him  as  an  inquisitive  and  intel¬ 
ligent  observer. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Minor  Prophets.  Exegetically,  Theologically,  and  Homiletically 
Expounded  by  Paul  Bleinert,  Otto  Schmoller,  George  R.  Bliss,  Talbot 
W.  Chambers,  Charles  Elliott,  John  Forsyth,  J.  Frederick  McCurdy, 
and  Joseph  Packard.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.  Royal  8vo. 
New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.  1874. 

The  Book  of  Job.  A  Rhythmical  Version  with  Introduction  and  An¬ 
notations,  by  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  Union  College,  Schenectady. 
A  Commentary  by  Otto  Zbckler,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Greifswald.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  Additions,  by  Prof. 
L.  J.  Evans,  D.D.,  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Together  with  a  General  Introduction  to  the  Poetical  Books  by  Philip 
Schaff.  Royal  8vo.  New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  forms  the  sixteenth,  the  second  of  them 
forms  the  seventh  volume  of  Lange’s  series  on  the  Old  Testament.  Like 
the  preceding  volumes  they  display  a  vast  range  of  criticism.  The 
learned  theologian,  the  well-read  pastor,  the  intelligent  Sabbath-school 
teacher,  may  derive  profit  from  these,  as  from  the  other  parts  of  the  series. 
The  reader  must  discriminate,  however,  between  that  which  is  really 
sound  and  that  which  is  fanciful  in  these  Commentaries.  They  form  in 
themselves  a  valuable  library  for  the  biblical  student;  but  there  is  no 
library  which  is  in  all  its  parts  exactly  what  we  would  have  it.  The 
difference  between  these  Commentaries  and  that  of  Meyer  is  very  great, 
and  yet  both  the  works  will  contribute  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Bible. 

Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  on  the  Book  op  Exodus. 
From  Egypt  to  Sinai.  By  Melancbthon  W.  Jacobus,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Alle¬ 
ghany,  Pa.  18mo.  pp.  186.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 
1874. 

This  is  a  Commentary  on  the  first  eighteen  chapters  of  Exodus.  We 
have  had  occasion  before  to  speak  of  Dr.  Jacobus’s  labors  as  a  commentator, 
and  have  felt  justified  in  using  language  of  high  commendation.  The 
Notes  on  Exodus  deserve  to  be  spK>ken  of  in  similar  terms.  The  work,  as 
might  be  expected,  takes  high  evangelical  ground,  and  meets  manfully  the 
objections  which  infideb  are  wont  to  ui^  against  the  book  of  Exodus.  It 
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must,  we  think,  always  hold  a  high  place  in  that  most  useful  class  of  works 
to  which  it  belongs. 


Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  By  Franz 
Delitzsch,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  M.  G.  Easton,  D.D.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  372.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 
Clark ;  New  York  :  Scribner,  Welford,  and  Armstrong. 

In  his  preface  to  this  work  Dr.  Delitzsch  confesses  his  obligations  to 
Prof.  Fletcher,  whose  manuscript  lectures  are  in  the  hands  of  Delitzsch ; 
and  also  to  a  generally  unknown  work  of  Prof.  Wetzstein ;  “  to  the 
Commentary  of  the  Caraite  Ahron  b.  Joseph  (1294)  which  was  printed 
at  Koslow  (Eupatoria)  1835”;  “  to  the  Commentary  by  the  Roman  poet 
Immanuel  (born  at  Rome  about  1265),  who  was  intimately  associated  with 
Dante,  printed  at  Naples  in  1487,  and  equal  in  value  to  a  ms.”;  “to  the 
Commentary  of  the  Spanish  Menachem  b.  Salomo  Meiri  (1447)”;  to 
Villoison’s  edition  of  the  Graecus  Venetus  (1784),  and  especially  to  the 
only  existing  MS.  of  this  translation  found  in  Venice,  which  discloses 
many  false  readings  and  many  omissions  in  Villoison’s  printed  edition. 
We  make  this  statement  merely  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  singular 
extent  of  Dr.  Delitzsch’s  erudition.  On  pp.  50  and  51  he  names  or  alludes 
to  the  books  which  are  more  generally  cited  in  Commentaries  on  the 
Proverbs,  and  throughout  the  volume  he  displays  his  great  knowledge  of 
the  Rabbinical  literature.  The  church  is  under  great  obligation  to  him 
for  his  comprehensive  learning,  and  the  zeal  and  industry  with  which  he 
publishes  the  results  of  it.  He  is  admirably  fitted  for  writing  a  Commen> 
tarj*  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 


Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Dr.  Gust  Fr.  Oehler,  late 
Professor  Ordinaries  of  Theology  in  Tubingen.  Vol.  I.  Translated 
by  Ellen  D.  Smith.  8vo.  pp.  428.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark ;  New 
York :  Scribner,  Welford,  and  Armstrong. 

From  the  Editor’s  preface  it  appears  that  twenty -eight  years  ago  Dr. 
Oehler  expressed  his  intention  to  publish  a  Hand-book  of  Old  Testament 
Theology ;  that  he  published  considerable  portions  of  his  intended  work 
in  Herzog’s  Realencyclopadie  and  in  other  publications,  but  that  the 
present  work  as  a  whole  must  be  regarded  as  posthumous.  It  is  prepared 
from  the  manuscript  lectures  of  Dr.  Oehler,  from  the  fragments  which  he 
published  during  his  life,  and  from  various  nott^-books  of  his  pupils.  Still 
the  present  volume  has  a  very  commendable  degree  of  unity. 

The  author  gives  the  following  definition  of  biblical  theology :  he  says 
it  “  is  distinguished  from  the  systematic  statements  of  biblical  doctrine  by 
this :  that  while  the  latter  seeks  out  the  unity  of  divine  saving  truth  which 
flows  from  the  whole  course  of  revelation,  and  the  sum  of  its  manifestation, 
the  former,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  task  of  delineating  the  biblical 
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religion  according  to  its  progressive  development,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
the  forms  in  which  it  appears.  The  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
therefore  to  follow  the  gradual  progress  by  which  Old  Testament  revelation 
advances  to  the  completion  of  salvation  in  Christ;  and  it  has  to  bring 
into  view  from  all  sides  the  forms  in  which,  under  the  old  covenant,  the 
communion  between  God  and  man  found  its  expression  ”  (pp.  7,  8). 

German  writers  in  treating  of  the  special  theologies,  as,  for  example, 
the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  Paul  or 
John  or  James,  are  tempted  to  make  many  distinctions  where  there  are 
no  differences,  and  sacrifice  facts  to  theories.  We  cannot  say  that  Dr. 
Oehler  is  free  from  this  fault,  but  he  is  more  free  from  it  than  are  many 
of  his  co-laborers  in  this  department  of  study.  Only  the  first  volume  of 
his  work  is  published ;  the  second  will  appear  ere  long.  Both  of  them  will 
doubtless  form  a  treatise  of  rare  worth.  In  the  present  volume  there  are 
many  profound  thoughts  finely  expressed. 

An  Examination  of  the  Alleged  Discrepancies  of  the  Bible. 

By  John  W.  Haley,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by  Alvah  Hovey, 

D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution.  12mo.  pp.  436. 

Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper  ;  Boston:  Estes  and  Lauriat.  1874. 

Having  spent  many  hours  on  this  work,  we  feel  prepared  to  commend 
it  highly.  It  is  obviously  the  result  of  severe  and  conscientious  study. 
To  a  literary  man  it  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the  dilierent  modes  in 
which  the  same  thought  may  be  expressed.  To  a  theologian  it  is  useful 
as  developing  the  harmony  of  passages  which  seem  to  contradict  each 
other.  To  a  preacher  it  is  eminently  suggestive,  as  it  presents  vivid  con¬ 
trasts  in  the  one  scheme  of  Biblical  truth.  These  contrasts  when  exhibited 
in  a  sermon  have  often  a  magnetic  influence.  They  are  like  the  fxjsitive 
and  negative  poles  of  an  electrical  battery,  which  need  both  to  be 
present,  and  to  work  even  against  each  other  seemingly,  in  order  to  the 
production  of  the  most  complete  effects.  Mr.  Haley  we  hope  will  be 
rewarded  for  his  assiduous  toil  in  preparing  this  book.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
extensive  reading  as  well  as  careful  thought. 

The  Relations  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  World.  By  J.  Oswald 

Dykes,  D.D.  18mo.  pp.  210.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

1874. 

This  is  the  third  and  concluding  portion  of  Dr.  Dykes’  work  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  the  two  former  parts  bearing  respectively  the  titles 
of  the  Beatitudes  and  the  Laws  of  the  Kingdom.  It  treats,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  relations  of  the  kingdom  to  the  world  as  a  possession,  and  in 
a  very  vigorous  manner  sets  forth  the  duty  of  abstinence  from  a  covetous 
spirit.  In  the  second  part  it  discourses  on  the  relation  of  the  kingdom  to 
eviL  It  dwells  on  a  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this  general  subject; 
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Buch,  for  instance,  as  the  best  method  of  correcting  and  escaping  the  evils 
of  the  world.  It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  if  these  topics  are  discussed 
in  a  way  correspondent  to  their  great  moment,  the  scope  of  the  book  is  a 
very  important  one. 

Israel  in  Egypt.  Egypt’s  Place  among  the  Ancient  Monarchies.  With 
more  than  two  hundred  Illustrations.  By  Edward  L.  Clark.  8vo. 
pp.  352.  New  York :  Nelson  and  Phillips ;  Cincinnati :  Hitchcock  and 
W^den.  1874. 

This  book  will  be  likely  to  attract  readers  by  the  elegance  of  its  typ<^- 
rapliy  and  its  beautiful  pictorial  illustrations,  if  for  no  other  reason.  It 
has,  however,  in  our  judgment,  stronger  claims  than  these  on  the  reader’s 
attention.  Its  aim  is  to  give  an  idea  of  the  social,  the  political,  and  the 
religious  state  of  Egypt  during  the  interval  between  the  Exodus  and  the 
time  of  Christ.  Its  materials  are  derived  mainly  from  the  study  of  the 
architectural  and  monumental  remains  of  ancient  Egypt  and  the  hiero- 
glyphical  inscriptions  with  which  these  are  covered.  The  work  is  enter¬ 
taining  and  contains  much  valuable  information.  There  is,  now  and  then, 
an  appearance  of  extreme  elaborateness,  and  even  affectation,  in  its  style, 
such  as  we  are  sorry  to  see.  It  has  other  blemishes  also. 


Telegraph  and  Travel.  A  Narrative  of  the  Formation  and  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Telegraphic  Communication  between  England  and  India, 
under  the  Orders  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government ;  with  Incidental 
Notices  of  the  Countries  traversed  by  the  Lines.  By  Colonel  Sir 
Frederic  John  Goldsmid,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.  With  Maps  and  Numerous 
Illustrations.  8vo.  pp.  xiv.,  673.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co.  1874. 
This  volume  contains  really  three  separate  works,  each  of  which  is  of 
great  value  and  interest  :  (1)  A  Memoir  of  Colonel  Patrick  Stewart, 
who  was  identified  with  the  early  history  and  success  of  the  overland 
telegraph  ;  (2)  Ten  Years  of  Telegraphic  History,  in  connection  with 
the  lines  between  England  and  India;  (.3)  An  interesting  book  of  travels 
in  but  little  known  countries,  made  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the 
routes  for  the  telegraph.  A  copious  index,  together  with  valuable  maps, 
and  nearly  fifty  drawings  and  illustrations  from  photographs,  add  to  the 
value  of  the  work. 

.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  volume  (p.  629)  is  a  beautiful  letter  from  the 
late  Dr.  Livingstone  to  Colonel  Stewart’s  brother,  written  at  the  time  of 
Colonel  Stewart’s  death.  A  few  words  from  the  letter,  which  is  dated 
Feb.  11,  1865,  will  introduce  this  noble  young  man  far  better  than  any 
words  of  our  own.  He  says :  “  I  was  deeply  moved  when  I  read  the  sad 
news  of  your  dear  brother’s  death.  I  noticed  the  tear  in  his  brotherly 
eye  when  he  parted  with  you  on  the  ship’s  deck  at  Bombay,  and  liked 
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him  for  it;  and  I  liked  him  still  more  when,  in  the  voyage,  I  came  to 

know  him  better. . I  never  liked  one  more  in  so  short  a  time.  He 

was  exceedingly  lovable,  and,  I  feel  sure,  has  gone  to  the  regions  of  love, 
where  his  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  will  have  full  development  in  a 
higher  and  nobler  sphere.  You  must  excuse  my  writing  thus.  It  is  out 
of  the  fulness  of  my  heart.”  Scarcely  thirty-three  when  he  died,  his 
life  may  be  said  to  have  been  long,  laborious,  and  useful.  He  occupies 
a  prominent  place  in  that  company  of  heroic  men  who  —  whether  in  re¬ 
ligion,  science,  commerce,  or  war  —  by  their  Christian  character,  as  well 
as  achievements,  have  both  honored  their  mother  country  and  shed  lustre 
upon  their  kind.  He  was  brave,  sometimes  reckless,  enterprising,  perse¬ 
vering,  indifferent  to  hardship  and  exposure,  and  thoroughly  cultivated, 
genial,  and  Christian  in  his  character.  His  labors  in  connection  with 
the  overland  telegraph  were  sufficient  to  place  him  among  the  worthiest 
of  England’s  sons.  Lord  Canning  said  of  him:  “There  is  no  one  with 
such  pleasant  good  manners,  or  more  agreeable  society,  or  more  unspoiled.” 
The  Governor-General  of  India  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  recognized  the 
superior  merits  of  the  young  officer,  and  were  constantly  warning  him, 
during  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  not  to  get  shot  if  he  could  help  it.  His  over¬ 
taxed  system  yielded  to  disease  at  last ;  and  he  died  at  Constantinople, 
in  January,  1865,  just  as  the  telegraph  for  which  he  had  labored  with 
such  zeal  was  completed. 

The  services  of  young  Stewart  were  invaluable  in  the  mutiny,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  telegraph  as  related  to  the  movements  of  the  army. 
The  difficulties  his  force  labored  under  were  immense.  The  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  of  those  days  said:  “  At  one  time  they  are  chased 
by  the  enemy’s  cavalry;  at  another  time  they  are  attacked  and  nearly 
cut  to  pieces;  or,  again,  their  electric  batteries  are  smashed  by  the  fire 
of  a  gun,  or  their  cart  knocked  to  pieces  by  a  round  shot ;  but  still  they 
work  on,  creep  over  arid  plains,  across  watercourses,  span  rivers,  and 
pierce  jungles,  till  one  after  another  the  rude  poles  raise  aloft  their  slender 
burden,  and  the  quick  needle  vibrates,  with  its  silent  tongue,  amid  the 
thunder  of  the  artillery”  (p.  45).  The  mutiny  taught  England  that 
she  needed  direct  telegraphic  communication  with  India.  The  govern¬ 
ment  decided  that  this  national  want  ought  to  be  supplied  at  any  cost, 
and  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Consequently  efforts  were  set  on 
foot ;  careful  surveys  were  made  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
throughout  Beloochistan,  Persia,  and  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and,  after  repeated 
attempts  and  some  partial  failures,  and  many  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  had  been  overcome,  the  work  was  accomplished,  so  that  in  1870 
there  were  three  lines  between  the  two  countries  —  one  by  the  Atlantic, 
Mediterranean,  Red  Sea,  and  Arabian  Gulf ;  another  by  way  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  another  through 
Russia  and  Persia.  Now  what  occurs  in  Bombay  or  Calcutta  in  the 
VoL.  XXXn.  No.  126.  49 
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evening  is  sent  to  London,  and  appears  in  the  papers  the  next  morning. 
Since  1870,  lines  have  been  extended  beyond  India  to  China,  Japan, 
and  Australia.  The  line  through  Russia  and  Persia,  being  the  most 
eastern,  and  being  connected  with  the  lines  to  the  far  East,  receives  the 
bulk  of  the  traffic  which  goes  by  the  overland  lines.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  the  all-marine  line  does  more  business  than  the  two  over¬ 
land  lines  combined. 

The  time  for  the  transit  of  a  message  between  India  and  England 
wa^  from  six  to  seventeen  days  during  the  first  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  line,  owing  to  provoking  delays  in  Turkey  and  Persia  ;  but  the  time 
is  now  reduced  to  an  average  of  three  hours  and  nine  minutes,  which  is 
good  for  average  time,  considering  the  countries  and  seas  that  the  lines 
traverse ;  while  many  messages  pass  from  end  to  end  of  the  line  in  a 
few  minutes.  A  few  facts  as  to  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  these 
various  lines  may  be  of  interest.  The  line  via  Turkey  averaged,  in 
round  numbers,  from  1865  to  1870,  £92,000  per  annum  for  earnings, 
against  £87,000  per  annum  for  expenditure.  Since  1870,  powerful  rival 
companies  have  been  established,  which  take  the  bulk  of  the  traffic. 
But  the  earnings  of  the  oldest  and  least  patronized  line,  to  which  we 
have  just  referred,  were  about  £65,000  for  1873-74,  with  an  expenditure 
of  about  the  same  amount ;  so  that  this  line  paid  expenses.  The  tariff 
on  a  through  message  of  twenty  words  has  varied  at  different  times. 
From  1865  to  1868  it  was  £5.  On  the  first  of  January,  1869,  it  was 
reduced  to  £2  17».  This  being  then  the  only  line,  with  a  good  business, 
the  company  could  afford  to  lower  the  rates.  In  1871,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  rival  lines  were  established,  the  tariff  was  raised  to  £4  1  Os.  By  an 
agreement  effected  at  an  international  conference  held  at  Berne,  the 
price  which  has  prevailed  since  July,  1872,  is  £3  15s.  via  Turkey,  and 
£4  either  via  Teheran  or  via  the  Red  Sea.  But  the  patrons  of  the  lines, 
by  using  certain  signs,  one  of  which  often  represents  a  whole  sentence, 
have  reduced  their  messages  to  five  or  six  words ;  and  a  system  of  what 
is  called  “  packing  ’’  has  sprung  up,  by  which  the  high  tariff  is  avoided, 
much  to  the  injury  of  the  companies,  who  are  making  arrangements  to 
break  it  up.  For  instance,  a  packer  collects  four  messages,  of  five  words 
each,  at,  say  5s.  per  word,  puts  them  into  one  message  of  twenty  words, 
and  sends  the  latter  to  his  agent  for  £4,  thus  clearing  by  the  transaction 
£l,  less  his  working  expenses  ;  and  each  of  the  senders  saving  £2  15s. 

Telegraphic  lines  between  England  and  India  are  now  an  established 
fact.  They  are  recognized  as  a  blessing  in  which  the  whole  world 
shares.  But,  in  face  of  this  fact,  it  is  curious  to  recall  the  opposition 
which  the  project  met  with  at  first.  The  natural  obstacles  to  be  over¬ 
come  were  great.  Unknown  rivers,  seas,  and  lands  had  to  be  explored; 
wild  tribes  had  to  be  encountered,  who  frequently  destroyed  the  posts 
and  wires;  and  weak,  corrupt,  and  jealous  governments,  which  often 
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broke  their  pledges  and  failed  to  fulfil  their  contracts,  had  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  and  conciliated.  Then  there  were  unavoidable  mishaps  and 
partial  failures,  arising  from  inexperience  in  the  art  of  constructing 
cables.  These  obstacles  alone  were  sufficient  to  tax  the  skill  and  energy 
of  the  ablest  men.  Yet,  in  addition  to  all  this,  those  on  whom  the 
success  of  the  work  depended  had  to  face  the  jealousies  of  individuals, 
and  the  charges  of  the  public  press  that  the  money  of  the  government 
was  being  squandered,  and  the  doubts  which  the  newspapers  had 
awakened  in  the  popular  mind  as  to  the  final  success  of  the  scheme. 

Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid,  Major  Champain,  the  Messrs.  Siemens, — not 
less,  perhaps,  than  Colonel  Stewart,  —  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  world’s 
benefactors,  in  establishing  by  their  persevering  and  often  hazardous 
efforts  these  telegraphic  lines  between  two  of  the  most  important  portions 
of  the  globe. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  is  the  portion  devoted 
to  travel.  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  is  an  agreeable  guide,  whether  through 
lands  that  are  well  or  but  little  known.  He  never  dwells  on  places  and 
scenes  and  routes  that  have  been  described  by  others,  but  only  on  those 
that  are  unfamiliar.  Besides,  he  has  the  rare  gift  of  saying  just  the  right 
words,  and  stopping  at  the  moment  when  the  description  has  become  a 
perfect  picture.  One  never  tires  of  his  account  of  places  and  scenes. 
While  being  constantly  entertained,  we  are  also  instructed,  whether  we 
are  in  Beloochistan,  the  desolate  portions  of  Persia,  or  amid  its  gardens 
and  orange  groves,  in  Russia  or  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Tigris,  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  the  Volga.  It  is  gratifying,  further,  to  know 
that  he  is  a  devout  man  —  one  who  respects  the  Sabbath,  and  who  has  a 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  the  American  missionaries  whom 
he  met  at  the  different  mission  stations  on  his  various  routes.  We  would 
like  to  cull  out  the  kind  things  he  has  said  of  them,  and  have  them  pub¬ 
lished  and  circulated  among  the  missionaries  as  cheering  words.  We  can 
do  little  more  than  follow  him.  In  imagination,  from  one  interesting  point  or 
scene  to  another.  For  instance,  we  learn  about  the  commerce  of  the  Volga,  on 
which  float  four  hundred  steamers ;  also  about  the  shipping  on  the  Caspian, 
the  roads  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas,  and  the  proposed 
railroads  into  Central  Asia  (506,  520) ;  we  sp>end  a  delightful  Sunday 
with  him  in  connection  with  the  American  missionaries  at  Yazgut  (462) ; 
enjoy  the  discomforts  of  Asiatic  hotels  at  Astrakhan  (518) ;  drink  with 
him  the  clear,  cold  water  of  the  river  Zab  (famous  in  the  Ass^Tian  inscrip¬ 
tions),  when  the  thermometer  is  96^  in  the  shade  (420) ;  are  astonished 
at  the  large  blocks  of  ice  for  sale  for  a  mere  trifle  in  Diarbekir,  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  (436) ;  watch  with  Interest  the  natives  of  Beloochistan 
in  their  hunting  of  locusts,  which  they  boil  and  salt  for  eating  (609) ; 
hunt  wild  boars  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  (396) ;  take  a  look  at  the  tomb 
of  Ezra,  and  at  “  the  alleged  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  ”  (395,  396) ; 
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search  for  antiquarian  relics  with  the  Jews  in  Bagdad  (410)  ;  and  notice 
that  many  of  the  tumuli  of  the  Tigris  —  ruins  of  once  splendid  Assyrian 
cities  and  temples  —  are  covered  with  rich  wheat  to  the  very  top  (421). 
We  read  with  him  Afghanistan  news,  and  discussions  of  Central  Asian 
politics  in  the  native  newspaper  published  in  Kurachee  (589)  ;  learn  that 
Vanity  Fair  and  Pickwick,  which  are  said  to  be  excellent  in  Russian,  are 
enjoyed  by  the  literati  of  Astrakhan  (516)  ;  and  listen  attentively  when 
he  tells  us  that  “  the  Persian  language  should  have  a  charm  for  all  students, 
jts  grammar  is  so  plain  and  so  intelligible  and  its  words  are  so  musical ; 
but  its  authors  are  untranslatable  ”  (546).  We  visit  the  marvellous 
naphtha  wells  and  fires  at  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  (524-529),  and  learn  that 
it  Ls  abundant  below  Shiraz  also,  and  could  be  made  very  profitable 
(184) ;  we  learn,  further,  that  copper  and  coal  are  found  near  Kerman 
(591),  and  lead  and  copper  at  Tokat  (441) ;  we  visit,  also,  the  Russian 
cotton-mills  at  a  certain  town  between  Moscow  and  Vladimir  (489),  and  the 
cotton-fields  not  only  in  Asia  Minor  (465,  471),  but  in  various  parts  of 
Persia  (569,  579);  we  observe  the  exquisite  shawls  and  carpets  of  Kerman 
(583),  and  learn  the  details  of  their  manufacture  (586)  ;  we  notice  “  the 
graceful  silk-tree,”  and  the  manufactures  from  the  silk  (534,  571)  ;  then 
we  are  told  that  to  understand  Persian  paintings  it  is  essential  to  have 
seen  Persian  scenery  and  gardens  and  vegetation  (534),  are  shown  how 
many  portions  of  Persia  might  become  wealthy  and  flourishing,  if  the 
government  would  encourage  agriculture  and  reward  honest  labor  with 
land-grants  (598),  and  learn  many  interesting  details  with  regard  to  the 
famous  goats  and  wool  of  Angora  (468)  ;  we  are  made  aware,  in  number¬ 
less  ways,  of  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  the  Persian  government,  and 
get  some  insight  into  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  Turkish  army 
(429) ;  we  are  introduced  to  the  simplicity  and  comparative  happiness  of 
certain  Kurdish  families,  and  enjoy  some  sunrise  scenes  of  surpassing 
splendor  among  the  Kurdish  mountains  (445).  Indeed,  turn  where  we 
will,  we  cannot  but  be  interested  in  this  strange  world,  with  its  strange 
scenes,  its  gardens,  plantations,  orange-groves,  its  wealth  of  flowers,  its 
scenerj'  of  every  climate  and  description,  its  snowy  mountains  and  plains 
of  salt  and  sand,  its  Persia,  once  to  English  poets  a  fairy-land,  and,  not 
least,  its  landscapes  that  unfold  their  beauties  to  the  eye  from  its  hundred 
hill-tops.  s.  M. 

The  Works  of  Aurelius  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo.  A  new 
translation.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  Vol.  XI.  Lec¬ 
tures  or  Tractates  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  Vol.  ii.  8vo. 
pp.  558.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1874. 

In  reading  this  Commentary  we  are  reminded  of  the  frequency  with 
which  the  sayings  of  Augustine  have  been  repeated  by  modem  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  Bible.  Many  of  his  thoughts  are  bright  and  deep,  although 
intermingled  with  some  which  posterity  would  willingly  let  die. 
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The  Works  of  Aurelius  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo.  A  new 
translation.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  Yol.  XII.  The 
Anti-Pelagian  Works  of  St.  Augustine,  Vol.  ii.  8vo.  pp.  339.  Edin¬ 
burgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1874. 

No  man  ever  understood  the  history  of  doctrine  without  understanding 
the  works  of  Augustine,  and  especially  his  writings  against  Pelagianism. 
We  are,  therefore,  happy  to  see  that  so  lai^e  a  portion  of  his  works  is  to 
be  published  in  our  own  language. 

A  special  edition  of  these  works  of  Augustine  has  been  imported  by 
Scribner,  Welford,  and  Armstrong  for  use  in  this  country;  the  price  of 
which  is  S3.00. 

Dictionary  of  Sects,  Heresies,  Ecclesiastical  Parties,  and 
Schools  of  Religious  Thought.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  the  “  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal  and  His¬ 
torical  Theology”  and  the  “Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,”  etc., 
8vo.  pp.  648.  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge :  Rivingtons.  1874. 
This  new  work  of  a  well-known  author  is  one  of  great  value.  It  is 
especially  convenient  for  the  study  table  of  a  theologian.  The  Index  is 
quite  imperfect.  The  notices  of  American  authors  are  defective  and 
meagre,  some  of  them  also  are  inaccurate.  Under  the  head  of  “  Necessi¬ 
tarians  ”  our  author  notices  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Anthony  Collins, 
and  Dr.  Priestley.  After  the  mention  of  Priestley  he  says,  “  About  the 
same  time  the  writings  of  an  American  divine,  which  were  of  a  more 
popular  character  than  those  of  Priestley,  began  to  be  known  in  England, 
and  helped  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  among  Socinians  without 
and  within  the  Church.  This  writer  was  Jonathan  Edwards,  President  of 
Princeton  College  [a.d.  1703-1758],  who,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
had  printed  two  works,  entitled,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,  and  on  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  Since  Priestley  there  has  been 
no  writer  of  distinction  among  those  who  have  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  Necessity ;  but  it  has  been  extensively  held  by  the  Unitarians  and  the 
Rationalists.  [Copleton’s  Inquiry  into  Necessity,  etc.]  ”  The  inaccuracies 
of  this  notice  are  obvious  at  a  glance. 

The  Bible  Regained,  and  the  God  of  the  Bible  ours  ;  or,  the 
System  of  Religious  Truth  in  Outline.  By  Samuel  Lee.  Boston:  Lee 
and  Shepard.  1874. 

This  duodecimo  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  pages  is  from  the  pen 
of  an  author  already  known  by  a  work  upon  Eschatology,  in  which  the 
following  views  were  maintained:  that  the  “  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man” 
refers  to  the  coming  of  the  promised  Messiah  “  to  establish  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ” ;  that  the  “  coming  and  appearing  of  the  Lord,”  refers  to 
the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  after  his  inauguration  in  the 
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spiritual  world  as  Loi'd  and  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church”;  a 
manifestation  made  to  believers  at  their  death.  The  resurrection  is  the 
“  future  life.” 

The  present  work  is  designed  to  present  the  whole  “  system  of  religious 
truth  in  outline.”  The  reader  is  desired  to  take  the  word  “system” 
here  as  emphatic.  “  The  doctrines  of  this  volume  are  those  essentially 
of  our  venerable  fathers,”  save  that  the  author  holds  that  “  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  development  of  moral  character  are  to  be  found  in  that 
other  world  as  in  this.”  He  again  describes  it  as  his  aim  “  to  furnish  a 
Consistent  substitute  ”  for  “  the  old  Calvinism,  and  a  more  satisfactory 
statement”  of  the  “truths  included  in  Christianity.”  The  reader,  if 
looking  through  the  book  with  care,  would  soon  begin  to  find  his  atten¬ 
tion  caught  by  statements  like  these:  “Penalty  is  [not]  an  element  in 
moral  government  ” —  the  moral  government  of  God  (p.  18).  “  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  three  persons  in  one  God”  is  “supremely  absurd”  (p.  18). 
“  The  future  world  ”  is  “  the  great  theatre  on  which  the  Saviour  is  to 
employ  his  grace  for  the  redemption  of  our  race  ”  (p.  19).  “  By  the  fall” 
“the  Sabbath,”  “like  marriage,  was  lost,  till  restored  ages  afterwards” 
(p.  33).  “  The  ‘  Ten  Commandments,’  as  such,  are  abolished  ”  (p.  35). 

Txirning  to  the  chapter  on  “  The  Messiah,”  we  read,  “  At  the  burning 
bush  and  at  Sinai  there  was  an  exhibition  of  physical  omnipotence. 
The  great  manifestation  through  Jesus  was  of  the  moral  in  God, 
with  its  moral  power  upon  man.  First,  the  power  was  exerted  upon 
Jesus  himself.  God  did  not  use  the  man  Jesus  as  a  thing ;  he  won  his 
heart  by  a  moral  pcvoer,  and  he  then  became  a  co-worker  with  God  ” 
(p.  113).  This  theory  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  argued  at  some 
length. 

We  think  that  we  have  gone  far  enough  to  indicate  the  independence 
of  our  author,  and  to  furnish  a  hint  as  to  how  far  he  is  successful  in  pre¬ 
senting,  “essentially,”  “the  doctrines  of  our  venerable  fathers,”  and  “  a 
more  satisfactory  statement”  of  Christian  truth.  We  should  be  glad  to 
add  that  the  book  interests  us ;  but  it  does  not.  d.  p.  n. 

Delivery  and  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine.  The  Fifth 
Series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures.  By  Robert  Rainy,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Divinity  and  Church  History,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  8vo. 
pp.  406.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1874. 

There  are  men  now,  just  as  there  always  have  been,  who  on  different 
grounds  doubt  the  possibility  of  doctrine ;  who  question  the  right  either  of 
an  individual  or  a  church  to  reduce  the  contents  of  revelation  to  certain 
definite  forms,  and  to  insist  on  the  acceptance  of  these  as  embodying  the 
teachings  of  inspiration.  The  object  of  Professor  Rainy  in  these  Lectures 
is  to  unfold  the  manner  in  which  doctrine  is  developed  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  to  lay  down  certmn  principles  by  which  one  who 
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attempts  to  deduce  doctrinal  statements  from  the  scriptures  should  be 
governed,  and  also  the  limits  within  which  all  such  attempts  should  be 
confined.  Occasion  is  necessarily  found  to  discuss  the  very  important 
question  of  the  possibility  of  doctrine,  and  the  expediency  and  usefulness 
of  creeds.  The  scope  of  these  Lectures  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  to 
be  important  in  the  extreme.  We  cannot  affirm  that  the  expectations 
with  which  we  began  the  perusal  of  them  have  been  fully  met.  They  are, 
however  deserving  of  study,  both  for  what  they  actually  contain,  and  for 
what  they  suggest.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  haziness  about  the  style 
of  the  book,  by  which  we  are  afraid  its  usefulness  will  be  a  good  deal 
abridged. 

Christian  Theology  for  the  People.  By  Willis  Lord,  D.D., 

LL.D.,  late  President  of  the  University  of  Wooster.  8vo.  pp.  623. 

New  York  :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.  1875. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  treatise  on  theology.  A  great  demand  of 
the  present  day  is  for  more  systematic,  doctrinal  instruction.  The  people 
need  this  instruction;  hence  the  felicity  of  Dr.  Lord’s  title,  “  Christian 
Theology  for  the  People.”  The  author  hopes  that  the  volume  “  may  be 
of  service  to  students  in  theology,  and  to  some  of  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry.”  In  many  respects  the  treatise  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  people.  It  fails  in  logical  arrangement,  definiteness  of  language, 
and  precise  accuracy  of  statement.  It  has  the  characteristics  of  a  com¬ 
pilation  rather  than  of  an  original  treatise.  It  would  be  far  more  lumi¬ 
nous  if,  instead  of  multiplying  proofs  and  illustrations,  it  had  developed 
the  nature  of  its  arguments  and  shown  the  point  of  its  illustrations.  A  few 
sentences,  taken  almost  at  random,  will  indicate  the  meaning  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  criticisms.  “  A  miracle  is  a  work  or  an  effect  wrought  by  the 
power  of  God  supematurally  exerted  ”  (p.  83).  According  to  this  defi¬ 
nition  regeneration  is  a  miracle. 

Among  the  miracles  proving  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  Dr.  Lord 
notices  the  fact  that  “  at  the  word  of  Joshua  the  sun  stood  still  upon 
Gibeon.  “  All  the  laws  and  forces  of  nature  were  operating  to  press  the 
sun  on  its  way  ”  (p.  83).  The  nature  of  this  miracle  ought  to  have  been 
explained.  Dr.  Lord  seems  to  consider  it  an  actual  suspension  of  the 
law  of  gravitation. 

Our  author  defines  revelation  to  be  “that  body  of  communications 
from  God  to  men  supematurally  given  and  contained  in  the  Bible  ”  (p.  73.) 
He  afterwards  defines  inspiration  “  conceived  of  as  distinct  from  revela¬ 
tion,”  to  be  “  that  specific  action  or  influence  of  God  on  the  minds  of 
his  servants,  which  enabled  them  infallibly  to  transfer  to  others,  in  spoken 
or  written  words,  the  revelation  they  had  received  ”  (pp.  96,  97).  But 
in  treating  of  revelation  he  makes  various  remarks  which  are  pertinent 
to  merely  what  he  calls  inspiration,  and  in  treating  of  inspiration  he 
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makes  various  remarks  which  are  pertinent  to  merely  what  he  calls  reve¬ 
lation.  He  does  not  observe  his  own  distinction,  and  the  distinction 
itself,  as  he  gives  it,  is  unwarranted.  Ur.  Lord  says  that  the  governmental 
view  of  the  atonement  “  gives  up  the  infinite  righteousness  of  God  as  an 
essential  and  immutable  perfection  of  his  nature  that  according  to  the 
governmental  view,  “  sin  is  punished,  not  for  its  demerit,  or  because  it 
deserves  to  be;  it  is  punished  to  benefit  the  universe.  The  sinner 
becomes  thus,  instead  of  a  sinner,  a  martyr  or  a  hero  ”  (pp.  366,  367). 
Similar  misapprehensions  of  important  theories  characterize  several  parts 
of  Dn  Lord’s  volume. 

The  Healing  Waters  of  Israel;  or  The  Story  of  Naaman  the 
Syrian.  An  Old  Testament  Chapter  in  Providence  and  Grace.  By 
J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.,  author  of  “  Morning  and  Night  Watches,”  “  Mem¬ 
ories  of  Bethany,”  “  The  Shepherd  and  His  Flock,”  etc.,  etc.  12mo. 
pp.  300.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.  1874. 

We  very  much  value  those  books  in  which  the  divine  origin  of  all  parts 
of  the  Bible  being  assumed,  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  out  the  rich  fund  of 
moral  and  religious  truth  with  which  such  portions  of  the  Bible  as  are 
comparatively  unimportant,  are  yet  full.  Not  unaware  of  certain  hazards 
to  which  those  who  would  write  such  books  are  exposed,  we  still  esteem 
them  highly.  This  book  belongs  to  this  class,  and  it  has  all  the  merit  be¬ 
longing  to  its  class.  It  may  be  earnestly  commended  to  all  serious-minded 
readers. 

Memorial  Volume.  —  Sermons  by  the  late  Robert  S.  Candlish, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  Free  St.  George’s,  and  Principal  of  the  New  College, 
Edinburgh.  With  a  Biographical  Preface.  12mo.  pp.  315.  New  York: 
R.  Carter  and  Brothers.  1874. 

The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Candlish  awakens  the  most  interesting  associa¬ 
tions.  At  once  it  calls  up  the  names  of  Robert  Burns,  Edward  Irving, 
Thomas  Chalmers,  Andrew  Thompson,  and  a  host  of  younger  men ;  such 
as  Cunningham,  Hamilton,  Guthrie,  and  many  others.  The  peculiar 
power  of  Dr.  Candlish  it  will  be  difficult  for  posterity  to  estimate.  He 
excelled  as  a  debater  in  the  church  courts.  The  matter,  the  phraseology, 
the  delivery,  of  his  speeches,  all  combined  to  produce  a  great  effect  upon 
his  hearers.  His  published  volumes  fail  to  give  a  full  idea  of  his  eminent 
power.  These  volumes  are  entitled :  Discourses  on  the  Sonship  and 
Brotherhood  of  Believers,  and  other  kindred  subjects ;  the  First  Epistle 
of  John,  2  vols. ;  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  2  vols. ;  the  Book  of  Genesis,  a 
Series  of  Discourses,  2  vols. ;  Life  in  a  Risen  Saviour ;  Scripture  Characters; 
The  Christian’s  Sacrifice  and  Service  of  Praise,  or,  the  Two  Great  Com¬ 
mandments;  the  Atonement,  its  Efficacy  and  Extent;  Reason  and  Revela¬ 
tion;  the  Relative  Duties  of  Home  Life;  Bethany,  or,  Comfort  in  Sorrow 
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and  Hope  in  Death.  The  Present  is  entitled  Memorial  Volume,  and  con¬ 
tains  eighteen  discourses.  They  are  •written  in  his  usual  style,  adapted  to 
be  spoken  rather  than  read.  They  abound  with  rich  truths,  expressed 
felicitously  as  well  as  forcibly.  The  declamatory  style  of  the  sermons 
would  have  be6n  diminished  by  omitting  many  needless  repetitions  of  the 
same  phrase.  Thus  the  text  of  his  second  sermon,  “  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,” 
b  repeated  nearly  seventy  times,  and  partially  repeated,  so  as  to  be  plainly 
referred  to,  much  more  frequently.  With  Dr.  Candlish’s  peculiar  elocution 
this  frequent  reference  to  his  text  was  impressive ;  on  the  printed  page  it 
becomes  monotonous. 

Strength  and  Beauty.  Discussions  for  Young  Men.  By  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  361.  New  York :  Dodd  and  Mead. 

The  numerous  admirers  of  President  Hopkins  will  welcome  this  volume. 
The  eminent  author  gives  us  no  preface  to  his  work.  The  Essays  con¬ 
tained  in  the  book  were  evidently  delivered  to  his  college  classes ;  whether 
they  were  originally  given  in  the  form  of  Essays  or  Sermons  we  cannot 
always  tell.  In  eithef  case  they  show  to  the  full  extent  the  merits  of  Dr. 
Hopkins,  both  as  a  thinker  and  writer.  They  are  condensed,  pointed,  and 
interesting,  characterized  by  the  profundity  of  thought  and  brilliancy  of 
imagination  peculiar  to  the  author.  The  Essays  are  remarkable  in  their 
suggestiveness,  and  no  intelligent  man,  we  are  confident,  could  read  them 
without,  in  his  own  mind,  developing  original  thoughts.  A  spirit  of  love 
breathes  through  them,  and  in  every  sentence  we  see  not  only  the  intel¬ 
lectual  greatness,  but  the  ripe  Christian  character,  of  the  Essayist.  Seldom 
have  we  seen  a  work  better  adapted  to  influence  young  men ;  and  we  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  love  and  reverence  with  which  Dr.  Hopkins  is  re¬ 
garded  by  hb  pupils.  The  book  is  not  designed  merely  for  the  educated, 
and  we  wish  that  all  intelligent  young  persons  in  the  country  might  get 
the  benefit  of  it.  Among  these  Essays,  so  nearly  equal  in  interest  and 
presenting  so  wide  a  variety  of  topics,  it  is  difiicult  to  make  comparisons. 
We  will  say,  however,  that  the  opening  discussion  upon  “  Strength  and 
Beauty,”  and  the  concluding  one  entitled  “  The  One  Exception,”  possess 
peculiar  interest.  The  Essay  up>on  “  The  Manifoldness  of  Man,”  and  upon 
“  Perfect  Love  ”  are  worthy  of  special  note.  We  are  glad  to  say  also 
that  the  publishers  have  performed  their  part  in  a  creditable  manner, 
and  presented  in  an  attractive  form  so  excellent  a  book. 

History  of  the  Missions  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  FOR  Foreign  Missions  in  India.  By  Rufus  Anderson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  lately  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Board.  12mo.  pp.  443. 
Boston :  Congregational  Publbhing  Society.  1874. 

The  American  churches  have  certainly  much  occasion  for  gratitude  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Anderson  has  been  able  to  prepare  the  very 
VoL.  XXXIL  No.  126.  50 
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valuable  series  of  histories,  of  which  Ihe  one  now  before  us,  we  are  sorry 
to  have  to  say,  must  be  considered  as  the  last.  These  histories  could  have 
been  written  by  no  one  in  a  manner  so  entirely  satisfactory  as  they  have 
been  by  him.  We  have  read  this  book  with  an  interest  peculiarly  strong, 
because  it  gives  us  a  view  of  the  missionary  enterprise  in  its  incipient 
stage,  when  it  had  to  contend  against  obstacles  which  now,  happily,  no 
longer  exist.  Upon  the  worth  of  this  book  we  certainly  need  not  enlarge. 
No  assertions  of  ours  could  deepen  the  impressions  of  this  worth  in  any 
reader's  mind.  It,  and  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  should  be  read 
by^  every  one  who  is  capable  of  finding  pleasure  in  the  works  of  the  Lord. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church  ;  adopted,  and  set  forth  for  use,  by  the  Second  General  Council 
of  the  said  Church,  held  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  the  Month  of  May, 
1874.  16mo.  pp.  588.  Philadelphia:  James  A.  Moore.  1874. 

This  book  of  Common  Prayer  difiers,  in  various  particulars,  from  that 
used  by  the  Episcopal  churches  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  founded,  mainly,  upon  the  “  Prayer  Book  of  1785,”  and  omits  many 
phrases  which  are  retained  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1789,  the  book  now  used 
in  the  Episcopal  church  of  this  country.  It  omits  the  phrases  to  which  the 
Episcopalians  of  the  Low  church  have  often  made  objection.  Some  of  the 
alterations  made  in  this  book  may  be  noticed  hereafter.  The  principles 
on  which  the  book  is  prepared  are  stated  at  length  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  adopted 
December  2d,  1873.  The  pamphlet  is  an  interesting  one. 

The  Ancient  City  :  A  Study  of  the  Religion,  Laws,  and  Institutions  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  By  Fustel  De  Coulanges.  Translated  from  the 
latest  French  edition  by  Willard  Small.  12mo.  pp.  529.  Boston  :  Lee 
and  Shepard ;  New  York:  Lee,  Shepard,  and  Dillingham.  1874. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  this  book  to  develop  the  principles  and  rules  in 
accordance  with  which  society  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  gov¬ 
erned.  There  was  a  radical  difference,  it  is  maintained,  between  the 
structure  of  society  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  the  structure  of 
modem  society ;  a  difference  so  thorough  and  radical  as  to  render  perfectly 
futile  all  attempts  to  shape  modem  society  into  a  likeness  with  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  peculiarities  of  Greek  and  Roman  society  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  peculiar  religious  ideas  of  these  nations;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  former  if  one  is  ignorant  of  the  latter.  The 
object  of  the  book  is  to  develop  these  peculiar  religious  notions,  and  to 
show  how  they  operated  in  shaping  the  domestic  and  political  institutions 
of  the  nations  among  whom  they  prevailed.  This  object  is  worked  out  in 
an  interesting  manner,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  value  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  to  which  it  aims  to  conduct  the  reader. 
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Great  Christians  of  France.  —  Saint  Louis  and  Calvin.  By 

Id.  Guizot,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  12mo.  pp.  362. 

Macmillan  and  Co. 

“  The  thirteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries  are  the  two  noblest  and 
fairest  epochs  of  French  Catholicism.  The  sixteenth,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth,  are  the  two  noblest  and  fairest  periods  of  French 
Protestantism.”  Guizot  has  selected  Saint  Louis,  or  Louis  IX.,  and 
John  Calvin  as  the  two  best  representatives  respectively  of  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  during  these  periods.  The  sketches  which  he  gives 
are  lively  and  interesting.  An  intelligent  reader  might,  p>erhaps,  have 
some  doubt  whether  Guizot  would  present  a  complete  and  altogether 
faithful  picture  of  John  Calvin’s  life  and  labors,  whatever  the  case  might 
be  as  to  Louis  IX.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  well  worth  reading  in 
order  to  see  how  differently  a  Frenchman  and  an  Anglo-American  would 
represent  the  same  character. 


The  Catacombs  of  Rome,  and  their  Testimony  relative  to 
Primitive  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Withrow,  M.  A.  1 2mo. 
pp.  560.  New  York :  Nelson  and  Phillips ;  Cincinnati :  Hitchcock 
and  Walden.  1874. 

To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  history  and  present  state  of 
the  Roman  Catacombs,  this  volume  will  be  interesting  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tive.  It  contains  the  results  of  personal  examination,  and  is  written 
with  care.  It  abounds  with  graphic  pictorial  illustrations.  The  author 
acknowledges  his  special  obligations  to  Rev.  Dr.  McCaul  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  also  to  the  Cavaliere  De  Rossi’s  Roma  Sotterranea  and 
Inscriptiones  Christianae.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  books  :  I.  On 
the  Structure  and  History  of  the  Catacombs;  II.  The  Art  and  Symbolism 
of  the  Catacombs;  III-  The  Inscriptions  of  the  Catacombs.  The  second 
section  of  the  third  book  is  on  the  Doctrinal  Teachings  of  the  Inscriptions. 
This  chapter  will  be  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  important  in  the 
volume. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  gravestones  found  in  the  Catacombs  are  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  to  be  of  a  religious  character.  The  following  extract 
from  this  volume  shows  that  there  were  many  exceptions  to  this  rule : 
“  During  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  management  of  the  Catacombs  seems  to  have  been  no  longer 
in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  but  under  the  control  of 
the  fossors,  with  whom  the  bargain  for  interment  was  made  by  the  friends 
of  the  deceased.  Numerous  inscriptions  occur  in  which  this  bargain  is 
recorded,  together  with  the  names  of  the  buyers  and  sellers,  and  some¬ 
times  those  of  the  witnesses  to  the  contract,  and  even  the  price  that  was 

paid,  as  in  the  following  examples : . *  It  is  unquestionable  that  we,  Jan- 

narius  and  Britia,  bought  a  place  in  front  of  [the  tomb  of]  Lady  Emerita 
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from  the  fossors  Burdo,  Micinus,  and  Muscus  for  the  consideration  of 
one  solidus  and  a  half  of  gold  ’  (about  $7.00).  ‘  The  place  bought  by 
Bartimistus,  that  is,  a  bisomus;  and  the  price  paid  to  the  fossor  Hilarus, 
1400  folles  (about  $5.65),  in  the  presence  of  the  fossors,  Severus  and 
Laurence.’  The  fossors  also  probably  prepared  and  engraved  the  funeral 
slabs,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  following:  ‘A  quadruple  tomb 
(bought)  of  the  stone-cutter.’  ”  In  a  rude  sketch  found  in  the  “  Cata¬ 
comb  of  Callixtus  the  fossor  is  seen  standing  in  a  cuhiculum  lined  with 
graves,  and  surrounded  by  the  implements  of  his  labor.  On  bis  shoulder 
is/die  mattock  with  which  he  dug  the  friable  tufa,  and  in  his  hand  the 
lamp  with  the  spike  by  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  rock  while  he 
worked.  At  his  feet  lie  the  compasses  for  marking  out  the  loculi,  and 
over  his  head  we  read  the  simple  epitaph,  ‘  Diogenes  the  fossor,  buried 
in  peace  on  the  eighth  before  the  calends  of  October.’  ” 

Manual  of  Mythology  :  Greek  and  Roman,  Norse  and  Old  German, 

Hindoo,  and  Egyptian  Mythology.  By  Alexander  S.  Murray,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  British  Museum.  Second 

edition,  rewritten  and  considerably  enlarged,  with  forty-five  plates. 

12mo.  pp.  368.  New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.  1874. 

The  title-page  of  this  volume  sufficiently  indicates  its  design.  A 
minister  of  the  gospel  may  derive  important  aid  from  this  and  other 
Manuals  of  Mythology.  He  is  often  told  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
doctrines  relating  to  Christ,  the  pagan  writers  have  taught  all  the  theo¬ 
logical  truth  which  is  contained  in  the  Bible;  but  such  a  volume  as  this 
suggests  to  him,  that  although  pagan  writers  here  and  there  have  taught 
the  doctrines  of  natural  theology,  yet  no  one  author  has  brought  together 
these  doctrines  in  a  system,  or  taught  any  one  of  the  doctrines  consist¬ 
ently  with  all  the  others.  It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  life. 
With  the  exception  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  Jesus  Christ,  all  the  rules 
of  conduct  which  are  found  in  the  Bible  may  be  also  found  scattered  up 
and  down  among  the  volumes  of  heathenism ;  but  no  one  heathen  author 
has  brought  all  these  duties  into  one  system,  or  explained  a  single  duty 
in  its  harmony  with  every  other.  The  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Bible  is 
that  it  gives  us  a  consistent  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  morals,  omits 
nothing  which  is  true,  and  teaches  nothing  which  is  false.  One  is  sur¬ 
prised  when  one  reads  a  volume  like  this  of  Mr.  Murray,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tions  which  it  contains  of  profound  theological  and  ethical  truth.  One 
is  equally  surprised  at  the  fact  that  these  hints  of  truth  are  associated 
with  such  flagrant  error.  Mythology  suggests  an  argument  for  the  Bible, 
as  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  suggests  an  argument 
for  the  accepted  canon. 

It  is  often  said  that  what  man  has  done  without  the  Bible  is  the 
measure  of  what  man  can  do;  that  as  man  has  not,  when  left  to  himself, 
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discovered  the  complete  system  of  theological  and  ethical  truth,  so  man 
cannot  do  it.  It  might  as  well  have  been  affirmed  fifty  years  ago  that 
the  facilities  which  man  then  enjoyed  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence 
were  the  measure  of  what  he  could  attain ;  that  as  he  never  did  com¬ 
municate  his  thoughts  in  a  few  seconds  to  his  trans-Atlantic  brethren,  so 
he  never  could  communicate  with  them  in  so  short  a  time.  The  fact  is 
that  man’s  ignorance  of  moral  truth  is  derived  from  his  perverse  will — he 
could  have  learned  more  than  he  ever  would.  Mr.  Murray’s  Manual, 
and  other  similar  works,  illustrate  the  power  of  man’s  intellect  and  the 
depravity  of  his  heart.  When  pagan  nations  have  learned  a  pure  truth 
they  have  associated  it  with  corrupt  ideas.  They  have  buried  the  truth 
under  its  corruptions.  They  have  not  lUced  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge. 

We  are  compelled  to  omit  any  farther  notice  of  the  volume,  and  simply 
express  our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Murray  for  his  faithful  labors,  for  his  precise 
and  accurate  statements,  for  his  rich  moral  suggestions.  The  plates  in  the 
volume  are  beautiful  and  impressive.  The  typography  is  also  excellent. 

Helps  to  a  Life  of  Prayer.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  D.D.,  Pastor 
of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston.  16mo.  pp.  159.  Boston:  Lee 
and  Shepard;  New  York:  Lee,  Shepard,  and  Dillingham.  1875. 

This  volume  contains  many  profound  and,  we  may  add,  many  original 
thoughts.  It  is  well  fitted  to  encourage  the  Christian  in  his  life  of  prayer. 
There  are  some  very  important  suggestions  in  the  volume,  as  for  example, 
on  pp.  50,  54,  55,  111,  112,  etc.  Dr.  Manning  furnishes  a  good  example 
to  his  ministerial  brethren  in  giving  to  the  world  the  ripe  fruits  of  his  study 
and  Christian  experience.  His  style  is  perspicuous  and  often  beautiful. 

The  Year  of  Salvation.  Words  of  Life  for  every  Day;  a  Book  of 
Household  Devotion.  By  J.  J.  Oosterzee,  D.D.,  Professor  at  Utrecht. 
The  Festival  Portion  of  the  Year.  Translated  by  C.  Spence.  12mo. 
pp.  499.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark ;  New  York :  Scribner,  Welford, 
and  Armstrong. 

It  is  an  admirable  plan  of  the  Messrs.  Clark  to  publish  a  series  of  devo¬ 
tional  works  written  by  the  European,  especially  the  German  and  Dutch, 
theologians.  The  present  volume  of  Dr.  Oosterzee  is  the  first  of  this  series ; 
and  it  forms  an  auspicious  beginning  of  what  we  regard  a  rich  collection 
of  devotional  treatises.  The  meditations  in  the  volume  arc  original,  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  deeply  spiritual.  The  translation  is  faulty  in  various  respects. 

Correspondence  of  William  Ellery  Channino,  D.D.,  and  Lucy 
Aikin.  From  1826|to  1842.  Edited  by  Anna  Letitia  Le  Breton.  12mo. 
pp.  426.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  1874. 

This  collection  of  letters  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  elegantly- 
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written  essays,  on  a  variety  of  important  subjects,  such  as  the  condition 
of  the  poor  in  England,  the  Reform  Bill,  the  perils  threatening  the  An¬ 
glican  church,  and  the  like.  Essays  on  such  themes,  by  two  writers  of 
such  well-earned  celebrity  as  Dr.  Channing  and  Miss  Aikin,  would,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  contain  little,  if  anything,  that  was  not  well  worth 
reading;  but  that  indefinable  charm  we  expect  to  find  in  a  genuine 
epistolary  correspondence  —  that  charm  which  we  find  in  the  letters  of 
Cowper  —  nowhere  meets  us  in  these.  The  reader  does  not  feel  that 
he  knows  either  of  the  writers  better  than  he  did  before  these  letters 
wet’e  perused.  We  get  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  the  personal  history  or  the 
inner  life  of  the  writers.  We  are  brought  into  contact  with  their  intel¬ 
lects,  but  not  with  their  hearts.  Shall  we  be  pardoned,  also,  if  we  add 
that  the  collection  seems  to  us  to  be  deformed  by  one  positive  blemish  ? 
Each  writer  lavishes  flattery  on  the  other  altogether  too  profusely.  It 
is  Southey,  we  think,  who  once  said  that  we  can  judge  better  of  the 
character  of  a  man  by  the  letters  which  are  written  to  him,  than  by 
those  which  are  written  by  him.  Regarding  this  as  a  good  rule  of  judg¬ 
ment,  one  can  hardly  avoid  thinking  that  Dr.  Channing  and  Miss  Aikin 
had  less  true  value  for  each  other  than  they  express,  or  else  they  would 
have  dealt  less  freely  in  adulation.  After  all  that  we  have  said,  we  are 
sure  that  every  one  who  reads  these  letters  will  find  a  great  deal  which 
he  will  bo  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  reading. 

The  Old  Regime  in  Canada.  By  Francis  Parkman,  Author  of 

“Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,”  “  The  Jesuits  in  North 

America,”  and  “  The  Discovery  of  the  Great  West.”  8vo.  pp.  448. 

Boston:  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.  1874.  ' 

Mr.  Parkman  has  given  us  another  of  his  valuable  works.  The  present 
volume  forms  a  most  interesting  sequel  to  The  Jesuits  in  North  America. 
The  latter  book  treated  of  the  heroic  effort  and  total  failure  of  the  French 
Jesuits  to  convert  the  Huron  Indians.  The  present  work  introduces  us 
to  a  new  stage  of  Canadian  history.  The  period  of  romantic  missions 
has  passed  away,  and  the  practical  formation  of  the  French  colony  begins. 
The  work  opens  with  a  long  account  of  the  disputes  between  the  Bishop 
Laval  and  the  French  governors.  In  these  disputes  Laval  prevailed, 
and  modelled  the  Canadian  church  in  its  present  form.  The  Canadian 
commonwealth  was  established  on  entirely  different  principles  from  those 
of  New  England.  Everything  was  done  on  the  most  generous  scale  for 
the  Canadian  colony  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  gave  the  inhabitants  large 
grants  of  land  and  money,  patronized  local  industries,  and  erred  chiefly 
in  doing  for  the  emigrants  what  they  should  have  done  for  themselves. 
An  amusing  instance  of  royal  bounty  is  found  in  the  fact  that  every 
settler,  being  compelled  to  be  married,  received  a  wife  from  the  hand  of 
the  king,  when  he  could  not  find  one  for  himself.  Tbe  Canadians  thus 
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depending  on  the  king  rather  than  on  themselves,  did  not  acquire  the 
self-reliant  habits  of  our  fathers ;  the  former  were  weakened  by  indul¬ 
gence,  the  latter  strengthened  by  neglect. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  origin  and  early  mismanagement 
of  the  fur  trade..  Although,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  work  is 
less  exciting  than  some  of  Mr.  Parkman’s  earlier  volumes,  it  contains 
many  passages  worthy  of  so  powerful  and  brilliant  a  writer.  His  de¬ 
scriptions  of  natural  scenery,  of  forest  life,  and  of  the  struggle  of  the 
early  settler  with  his  savage  foe,  are  unsurpassed.  Mr.  Parkman  has 
developed  for  us  a  new  department  of  history;  we  trust  that  more  works 
may  issue  from  the  same  pen.  The  book  is  clearly  printed  on  good 
paper;  the  publishers  have  performed  their  part  in  a  creditable  manner. 

History  of  the  Rise  axd  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in 

America.  By  Henry  Wilson.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  pp.  720.  Boston.  1874. 

This  second  volume  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  History  begins  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  admission  of  Florida,  as  a  State,  in  March,  1845,  and 
ends  with  the  famous  canvas  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  presidency,  in  November,  1860.  It  covers  the  period  of 
the  Mexican  war,  the  struggles  over  the  admission  of  Oregon,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Kanzas,  and  the  “  Wilmot  Proviso  ”  and  “  Compromise  Meas¬ 
ures  ”  of  1850.  In  short,  it  takes  the  slave  power  when,  flushed  with 
its  triumph  over  the  admission  of  Texas,  it  was  dreaming  of  larger 
victories,  and  daring  to  hope  for  a  permanent  supremacy;  and  follows 
it  through  all  the  series  of  its  shameful  successes,  until  it  became  maddened 
with  over-confidence,  and  rushed  into  a  defeat  more  complete  than  its 
worst  hater  had  ever  dared  to  pray  for.  For  this  work  we  conceive  Mr. 
Wilson  to  be  singularly  fitted,  both  by  his  mental  constitution,  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  completeness  of  the  peculiar  education  which  circumstances 
have  given  him,  and  by  the  opportunities  of  his  position.  He  is  a  fair- 
minded  man,  of  kind  heart,  and  superior  abilities,  especially  for  the 
memory  and  for  the  marshalling  of  facts.  His  sympathies  are  those  of 
an  American  freeman,  generous  and  sweet.  He  has  been  trained  in  the 
school  of  politics,  so  as  to  have  a  living  sense  of  what  he  writes  about, 
with  a  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  the  characters  and  events  of  this 
remarkable  history;  his  manly  qualities  and  high  station  bringing  him 
into  close  contact  with  all  parties. 

The  period  of  which  he  writes  is  one  of  the  most  humiliating,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  important,  in  our  annals.  And  yet,  to  a  heart  that 
welcomes  a  sense  of  oneness  with  all  of  human  kind,  there  may  be  a 
certain  mournful  satisfaction,  when  recalling  the  depravities  of  heathen¬ 
dom,  the  unscrupulosities  and  cruelties  of  the  Roman  church,  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  Bourbons,  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
inexpressible  baseness  of  England’s  opium  war  against  China,  to  be  able 


